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PllEFACE. 


In giving a new edition of Kirby’s Bridgewater 
Treatise to the world, the aim of the Editor has l)ceii 
simply to add a few notes to the text, explanatory of 
omissions and errors incidental to the condition ot 
Zoological knowledge at the time of its publication. 

The arguments of the venerable and reverend author 
remain untouched ; a few slight corrections only have 
been introduced, where from the advance of science 
they have become necessary ; the illustrative eii' 
gravings have been corrected by reference to better 
examples, many new ones have been added, and the 
whole are inserted in the body of the text, instead of, 
as heretofore, at the end of the volume. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The Worhn of God and the Word of God may be called 
the two doors which open into the temple of Truth ; and, 
as both proceed from the same Almighty and Omniscient 
Author, they cannot, if rightly interpreted, contradict each 
other, but must mutually illustrate and confirm, “ though 
each ill different sort and manner,” the same truths. 
Doubtless it was with this conviction upon his mind, that 
the learned Professor,’**’ from wdiom I have borrowed my 
motto, expresses his opinion— that in order rightly to 
understand the voice of God in nature, we ought to enter 
her temple with the Bible in our hands. 

The prescribed object of the several treatises, of which 
the. present forms one, is the illustration ,of the Power, 
Wisdom, and Goodness of the Deity, as manifested in the 
Works of Creation ; but it is not only directed tlfat the^e 
primary attributes should bo proved by all reasonable /argu- 
ments derived from physical objects, but als6 by disebvepes 
ancient and modern, and the whole extent of literature.* As 
the Holy Scriptures form the most interesting portion, in 
every respect, of ancient literature ;#*and it ,hfs all^ays been 
the habit of the author of the present tteatise to unite 
the study of the word of God with that worics he , 

* Tte’ pious Heinrich Morita Gao^e, Professor ^f^atural History in 
the University of Liege. ^ /> 

f See Monographin Apum Angli»,»». and Introd. to Ent, U’Eref* 
xiii. &c. 
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trusts ho shall not be deemed to have stepped out of the 
record, where he has copiously drawn from the sacred 
fountains, provided the main tenor of his argument is in 
accordance with the brief put into his hands. 

Those who are disposed to unite the study of scripture 
with that of nature, should always bear in mind the caution 
before alluded to, that all depends upon the right inter- 
pretation, cither of the written word or created substance. 
They who study the word of God, and they who study his 
works, are equally liable to error; nor will talents, even of 
the highest order, always secure a man from falling into it. 
Tlic love of truth, and of its Almighty Author, is the only 
sure guide that will conduct the aspirant to its purest 
fountains. High intellectual powers are a glorious gift of 
God, which, when associated with the qua^ties just named, 
lead to results as glorious, and to the light of real un- 
sophisticated knowledge. J3ut knowledge piiffeth up^ and if 
it stands alone, there is great danger of its leading its 
possessor into a kind ot self-worship, and from thence to 
self-delusion and the love of hypothesis. 

It is much to be lamented that many bright lights in 
science, some from leaning too much to their own under- 
standing, and others, probably from having Religion shown 
to them, not with her own winning features, nor in her own 
simple dress, but with a distorted aspect, and decked mere- 
triciously, so that she appears what she is not, without 
further inquiry and without consulting her genuine records 
have rejected her and fallen into grievous errors. To them 
might be applied our Saviour’s words, Ye do err not knowing 
the Scriptures. These observations apply particularly to 
two of the most eminent philosophers of the present age, 
one for the depth of his knowledge in astronomy and 
general physics ; and the other in zoology. It will be easily 
seen that I allude to La Place and Lamarck, both of whom, 
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from their disregard of the word of Grod, and from seeking 
too exclusively their own glory, have fallen into errors of 
no small magnitude. It is singular, and worthy of observa- 
tion, that both have based their hypothesis upon a similar 
foundation. La Place says, “An attentive inspection of the 
solar system evinces the necessity of some central para- 
mount force, in order to maintain the entire system to- 
gether and secure the regularity of its motions.”* One 
would expect from those remarks, that he was about to 
enforce the necessity of acknowledging the necessary ex- 
istence of an intelligent paramount central Being, whose 
goings forth were co-exteusive with the universe of systems, 
to create them at first, and then maintain their several 
motions and revolutions, so as to prevent them from becom- 
ing .eccentric and interfering with each other, f thus — 
TJpholdinc/ all things by the word of his power. But no — 
when he asks the question, What is the primitive cause PJ 
instead of answering it immediately, he refers the reader for 
his hypothesis to a concluding note, in which wo find that 
this primitive cause, instead of the Deity, is a nebulosity 
originally so dill use, that its existence can with difficulty be 
conceived. § To produce a system like ours, one of these 
wandering masses of nebulous matter distributed through 
the immensity of the heavens, || is converted into a brilliant 
nucleus, with an atmosphere originally extending beyond 
the orbits of all its planets, and then gradually contracting 
itself, but at its successive limits leaving zones of vapours, 
which, by their condensation, formed the several planets 
and their satellites, including the rings of Saturn ! ! T 

It is grievous to see talents of the very highest order, 
and to which Natural Philosophy, in other respects, is so 

• System of the World, E. Tr. ii. 330. 

t Ibid. Appendix, concluding note. | Ibid. ii. 328. 

$ Ibid. 357. II Ibid. 332. H Ibid. 358. 
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deeply indebted, forsaking the Ens Entumiy the God of 
Gods, and aseribing the creation of the universe of worlds 
to a cause which, according to his own confession, is all but 
a non-entity. He speaks, indeed, of a Supreme Intelli- 
gence, but it is as Newton’s god, — whom he blames for 
attributing the admirable arrangement of the sun, of the 
planets, and of the comets, to an Intelligent and Almighty 
Being,*— and of an Author of Nature, not, however, as the 
preserver and upholder of the universe, f but as perpetually 
receding, according as the boundaries of our knowledge are 
extended;:!; thus expelling, as it^were, the Deity from all 
care or concern about his own world. 

While the 'philosopher thus became 'vain in his imagina- 
tions^ the naturalist attempted to account for the production 
of all the various forms and structures plants and animals 
upon similar principles. Lamarck, distinguished by the 
variety of his talents and attainments, by the acuteness of 
his intellect, by the clearness of his conceptions, and re- 
markable for his intimate acf^uaintance with his subject, 
thus expresses his opinion as to the origin of the present 
system of organized beings. “We know, by observation, 
that the most simple organizations, whether vegetable or 
animal, are never met with but in minute gelatinous bodies, 
very supple and delicate ; in a word, only in frail bodies 
almost without consistence and mostly transparent.” These 
minute bodies he supposes nature forms, in the waters, by 
the power of attraction ; and that next, subtile and expan- 
sive fluids, su(jh as caloric and electricity, penetrate these 
bodies, and enlarge the interstices of their agglutinated 
molecules, so as to form utricular cavities, and so produce 
irritability and life, followed by a power of absorption, by 
which they derive nutriment from without.§ 

* System of the World, K. Tr. ii. 331. f Ib. 332. J Ib. 333. 

§ Anim. sans Vertebr. i. 174. 
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The production of a new organ in one of these, so formed, 
animal bodies, he ascribes to a new toant, which continues 
to stimulate ; and of a new movement which that want 
produces and cherishes.* lie next relates how this can be 
effected. Bod}'^, he observes, being essentially constituted 
of cellular tissue, this tissue is in some sort the matrix, 
from the modification of which by the fluids put in motion 
by the stimulus of desire, membranes, fibres, vascular canals, 
and divers organs, gradually appear ; parts are strengthened 
and solidified ;t and thus progressively new parts and organs 
are formed, and more Jijd more perfect organizations pro- 
duced ; and thus, by consequence, in the lapse of ages, a 
monad becomes a man ! ! ! 

The great object both of La Place and Lamarck seems to 
be to ascribe all the works of creation to second causes ; and 
to account for tlie production of all the visible universe, and 
the furniture of our own globe, without the intervention of 
a first. Both begin the work by introducing nebulosities 
or masses of matter scarcely amounting to real entities, and 
proceed as if they had agreed together upon the modus 
operandi. 

As Lamarck’s hypothesis relates particularly to the 
animal kingdom, I shall make a few observations upon it, 
calculated to prove its utter irrationality. 

When, indeed, one reads the above account of the mode 
by which, according to our author’s hypothesis, the first 
vegetable and animal forms were produced, we can scarcely 
help thinking that we have before us a receipt for making 
the organized beings at the foot of the scale in either 
class — a mass of irritable matter formed by attraction^ and 
a repulsive principle to introduce into it and form a cellular 
tissue, are the only ingredients necessary. Mix them, and 
you will have an animal which begins to absorb fluid, and 
* Anim. sans Vertebr. i, 181, + Ibid, 184. 
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move about as a monad or a vibrio, multiplies itself hj 
scissions or germes, one of which being stimulated by a 
want to take its food by a mouth, its fluids move obediently 
towards its anterior extremity, and in time a mouth is 
obtained ; in another generation, a more talented individual 
discovering that one or more stomachs and other intestines 
would be a convenient addition to a mouth, the fluids im- 
mediately take a contrary direction, and at length this wish 
is accomplished ; next a nervous collar round the gullet is 
acquired, and tins centre of sensation being gained, the 
usual organs of the senses of <^our|e follow. But enough 
of this. 

Let any one examine the whole organization and struc- 
ture, both internal and external, of any animal, and he will 
find that it forms a wJiohy in which the dijjcrent organs and 
members have a mutual relation and dependence, and that 
if one is supposed to be abstracted, the whole is put out of 
order and cannot fulfil its evident functions. If wc select, 
as a well known instance, the Rive-lee for an example. Its 
long tongue is specially fonned to collect honey : its honey 
stomach to receive and elaborate it either for regurgitation, 
or for the formation of wax ; and other organs or pores are 
added, by which tlm latter can be transmitted to the wax 
pockets under its abdomen ; connected with these, are its 
means and instruments to build its cells, either for store 
cells to contain its honey and bee-bread, or its young brood, 
such as the form of its jaws, and the structure and furni- 
ture of its hind legs. Now here are a number of organs 
and parts that must have been contemporary, since one is 
evidently constructed with a view to the other : and the 
whole organization and structure of the whole body forming 
the societies of these wonder-working beings; that, I mean, 
of the males, females, and workers, is so nicely adjusted, as 
to concur exactly in producing the end that an intelligent 
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Creator intended, and directing; each to that function and 
office which he devolved upon them, and to exercise which 
he adapted tlieni. Were we to go ihrougli the wliole animal 
kingdom the same mutual relation and dcpendeiujc between 
the diffprent parts and organs of the structure and their 
functions would be found. 

Can any one in his rational senses believe for a moment 
that all these adaptations of. one organ to another, and of 
the whole structure to a particular function, resulted origi- 
nally from the wants of a scmseless animal living by absorp- 
tion, and whoso body 'consisted merely of cellular tissue, 
which in the lapse of ages, and in an infinity of successive 
generations by the motions of its fluids, directed here and 
there, produced this beautiful and harmonious system of 
organs all subservient to one purpose : and which in nume- 
rous instances vary their functions and character, but still 
preserve their mutual dependence, while passing through 
three different states of existence. 

Lamarck’s great error, and that of many others of his 
compatriots, is materialism ; ho seems to have no faith in 
anything but body, attributing everything to a physical, 
and scarcely anything to a metaphysical cause. Even when, 
in words, he admits the being of a God, he employs 
the whole strength of his intellect to prove that he had 
nothing to do with the works of creation. Thus he excludes 
the Deity from the government of the world that he has 
created, putting nature in his place ; and with respect to 
the noblest and last formed of his creatures, into whom he 
himself breathed the breath of life, he certainly admits 
him to be the most perfect of animals; but instead of a son 
of God, the root of his genealogical tree, according to him, 
is an animalcule, a creature without sense or voluntary 
motion, or internal or external organs, at least in his idea : 
no wonder, therefore, that he considers his intellectual 
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powers, not as indicating a spiritual substance derived from 
Heaven, though resident in his body, but merely as the 
result of his organization,’*^ and ascribes to him in the place 
of a soul, a certain interior sentiment^ upon the discovery of 
which he prides himsclf.f Tn one of his latest descriptions 
of it, he thus describes the office of this internal sentiment: 
“ Every action of an intelligent individual, whether it be a 
movement or a thought, or an act amongst the thoughts, is 
necessarily preceded by a want of that which has power to 
excite such action. This want felt immediately moves the 
internal sentiment, and in the same instant, that sentiment 
directs the disposable portion of the nciwous fluid, either 
upon the muscles of that part of the body which is to act, 
or upon the part of the organ of intelligence, w'liere are 
impressed the ideas which should b^i rendered present to 
the mind, for tlie execution of the intellectual act which the 
want demands. ’’J In fact Lamarck sees nothing in the 
universe but bodies, whence he confounds sensation with 
intellect. Our eyes certainly show us nothing but bodies — 
their actions and motions, their structure, their fonn and 
colour ; our ears the sounds they produce ; our touch their 
degree of resistance, or comparative softness or hardness ; 
our smell their scent ; our taste their flavour; but though 
our senses can conduct us no further, we find a very active 
substance in full pow'cr within us that can. j\t a very early 
period of life we feel a wisli to know something further con- 
cerning the objects to w’hich our senses introduce us, which 
often generates a restless desire in the mind to gain informa- 
tion concerning the causes and origin of those things per- 
ceived by them; now this is the result of thought, and 
thought is no body, and though the thinking essence inhabits 
a body, yet we cannot help feeling that our thoughts are an 

♦ N. Diet. D’Hist. Nat. xvi. Artie. Intelligence, 344, comp. Ibid. 
Artie. Id4e, 78, 80. f Ibid. 332. % Ibid. Artie. Intelligence, 350. 
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attribute of an immaterial substance. Thought, discursive 
and excursive thought, that is not confined to the contem- 
plation of the things of earth, things that arc immediately 
about us, but can elevate itselt* to heaven, and the heavenly 
bodies, not only to those of our own system, but can take 
flights beyond the bounds of time and space, and enter into 
the Holy of Holies, and contemplate Him who sitteth upon 
the churubim, the throne of his Deity. Thought, that not 
only beholds things present, however distant and removed 
from sense, but can contemplate the days of old and the 
years of many generations, can carry us back to hail with 
the angelic choirs, the birth-day of nature and of the world 
that we inhabit ; or looking into the abyss of futurity, can 
anticipate the termination of our present mixed scene — 
chequered with light and darkness, good and evil — and the 
beginning of that eternal sabbath which remaineth for the 
people of God in the heavenly kingdom of Christ : thought 
that can not bnly take these flights, and exercise herself in 
these heavenly musings ; but, accompanied as she is in our 
favoured race, with the gift of speech can reason upon them 
with a fellow mind, and by such discussion often elicit 
sparks of truth, that may be useful to enlighten mankind. 
Who can believe that such a faculty, so divine and god-like 
and spiritual, can be the mere rcstilt of organization ? That 
any juxta-position of material molecules, of whatever nature, 
from whatever source derived, in w'hatever order and form 
arranged, and wherever placed, could generate thought, and 
reflection, and reasoning powers ; could acquire and store up 
ideas and notions as well concerning metaphysical as phy- 
sical essences, may as safely be pronounced impossible, as 
that matter and spirit should be homogeneous. Though the 
intellectual part acts by the brain and nerves, yet the brain 
and nerves, however ample, however developed, are not the 
intellect, nor an intellectual substance, but only its instru- 
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ment, fitted for the passage of the prime messenger of the 
soul, the nervous fluid or power, to every motive organ. It 
is a substance calculated to convey instantaneously that 
subtile agent, by whicli spirit (jan act upon body, wherever 
the soul bids it to go and enables it to act. When death 
separates the intellectual and spiritual from the material 
part, the introduction of a fluid homogeneous with the 
nervous, or related to it by a galvanic battery, can put the 
nerves in action, lift the eye-lids, move the limbs; but though 
the action of the intelh'ctual part may thus be imitated, in 
newly deceased persons, still there are no signs of returning 
intelligence; there is no life, no voluntary action, not a 
trace of the spiritual agent that has been summoned from 
its dwelling. Whence it follows, that though the organiza- 
tion is that by which the intellectual and governing power 
manifests its presence and inhabitation, still it is evidently 
something distinct from and independent of it. 

Mr. Lyell has so fully considered that part of Lamarck’s 
hypothesis which relates particularly to the transmutation 
of species, and so satisfactorily proved their general stability, 
that it is unnecessary for me to enter more particularly into 
that subject: T nuist therefore refer the reader to that 
portion of his work.* 

Let us lastly inquire, to whom or what, according to our 
author, God has given up the reins ; whom he has appointed 
his viceroy in the government of the universe. Nature is 
the second power who sits on this viceregal throne, govern- 
ing the physical universe, whom we should expect to be 
superior in intellect and power to angel and archangel : but 
no ; he defines her to be “ An order of things composed of 
objects independent of matter, which are determined by the 
observation of bodies, and the whole amount of which con- 
stitutes a power unalterable in its essence, governed in all 
* Principles of Geology, ii. c. 1, 2, 
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its acts, and constantly acting upon all parts of the physical 
universe.”* And again, Nature, he affirms, consists of non- 
physical objects, which are neither beings, nor bodies, nor 
matter. It is composed of motion ; of laws of every descrip- 
tion ; and has perpetually at its disposal space and timc.t 
With respect to the agency of this vicegerent of Deity, 
he observes that Nature is a blind power without intelli- 
gence which acts necessarily.J That matter is her sole 
domain, of which however she can neither create nor de- 
stroy a single atom, though she modifies it continually in 
every way and under every form, — and causes the existence 
of all bodies of which matter is essentially the base ; — and 
that in our globe it is she that has immediately given exist- 
ence to vegetables, to animals, as well as to other bodies 
that are there to be met with. § 

Prom these statements, though he appears to admit the 
existence of a Deity, and that he is the primary author of 
all things, yet ho considers him as having delegated his 
power to mture as his vieegerent, to whose disposal he has 
left all material subsistences, and w'ho, according to him, is 
the real creator of all the forms and beings that exist, and 
who maintains the physical universe in its present state. It 
is not quite clear what opinion ho held with respect to the 
creation of matter, as he noAvhere expressly ascribes it to 
Gfod; though, since he excludes nature from it, we may 
infer, unless he thought it to be eternal, that he meant it 
should be ascribed to the Deity; but, if such was his 
opinion, he ought to have stated it distinctly and broadly ; 
which he certainly would have done had he felt any anxiety 
to prevent misrepresentation. As it is, his God is an exact 
counterpart of the God of Epicurus, who leaving all to 


• N. Diet. D’HiBt. Nat. xxii. Art. Nature, 377. t Ibid, 

t Ibid. 364. § Ibid. 369, 376. 
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nature or chance, takes no further care or thought for the 
worlds to which he had given being. 

But what is this mighty and next to omnipotent power? 

“ This great-grandmother of all creatures bred, 

Great Nature ever young, but full of eld ; 

Still moving, yet immoved from her sted ; 

\lnseen of any, yet of all beheld ; 

Thus sitting in her throne ” 


as quaintly sings our great bard of allegory.* 

Now this great-grandmother of the whole creation, who, 
according to our author, takes all trouble olF the hands of 
the God of Gods, sitting as it were in his throne, and direct- 
ing and upholding all things by the W’ord of her poVer, — 
what is she ? Is she not at least 81 secondary spirit, co- 
extensive with the physical universe which she forms, and 
the limits of which alone terminate her action ? This the 
various and wonderful operations attributed to her by this 
her worshipper would proclaim her to be. How then are 
we surprised and astonished when studying and weighing 
every scruple of his definitions of this his great Diana of 
Ephesus, and casting them up, we find at the foot of the 
account that she literally amounts to nothing. That she- 
is a compound of attributes without any subsistence to 
hang them upon, llis primary character of her, on w^hich 
he insists in every part ol his works, declares her to be an 
Order of Things. What idea does this phrase convey to 
the mind ? That of things arranged and acting in a certain 
order. But no ; this is not his meaning. She is an order 
of things composed of objects independent of matter. These 
objects are all metaphysical, and are neither beings, nor 
bodies, nor matter. But if she is not a heing^ she can have 
no existence. Yes, says our author, she is composed of 
* Faerie (^ueene, 13. vii. c. yii. at. 13, * 
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motion. But what is motion considered abstractedly, with- 
out reference to the mover or the moved ? Like its negative 
rest, it is nothing. He, Whose goings forth have heen from 
of old, from everlasting, is the Eirst Mover, and the motion 
which he hath generated in his physical universe, was com- 
municated by Him to existences, which he had created and 
formed to execute his will, and by them to others, and so 
propagated, as it were, from hand to hand, according to his 
laws, till the universe was in motion generally, and in all its 
systems and their several members. The Deity, at once the 
centre and circumference of creation, going forth inces- 
santly, all the systems that form the physical universe, 
severally concatenated into one great system, responding 
to hi^ action, and revolving round and contained in that 
central and circumferential fountain of ever-flowing light 
and glory,* that Spiritual Sun of the whole universe of 
systems, of which every sun of every system is a type and 
symbol. To Him be ascribed the Glory, and the Power, 
and the Kingdom, in smcula sceculorum. Amen, 

Another object which Lamarck considers as constituting 
nature, is Latv. But law considered abstractedly is also 
nothing. It may exist in the Divine counsels, but till it 
^■is promulgated, and powers appointed and empowered who 
can enforce it ; as likewise other objects brought into exist- 
ence upon which it can act, or that can obey it ; it is a word 
without power or efibet. As in order to motion there must 
be a mover and something to be moved, so in order to a 
potential law, as well as a promulgator, there must be a 
being to enforce it and another to obey it. 

, With regard to his third ingredient, space and time, the 
theatre and limit of Nature’s operations ; they give her no 

* Deusomnuim capax, Herm. Pastor, 1, ii. Mand. 1. Iren. Adv. Hceres. 
1. ii. c. 55. 
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subsistence, she still remains a nonentity ; therefore, as 
defined by our author, she is nothing^ and can do nothing. 

But although nature, as defined by Lamarck, consists 
merely of abstract qualities, independent of any essence or 
being, and therefore can neither form anything, nor operate 
upon what is already formed ; yet would I by no means be 
understood as contending that there are no inter^agents 
between Giod and the visible material w'ord, by which ho 
acts upon it, and as it were takes hold of it ; by which he 
has commenced and still maintains motion in it and its 
parts ; causing it to observe certain general and local laws ; 
and upholds, in the wliole and every part, those several 
powers and operations that have been thus produced j that 
action and counteraction every vvliere observable, by which 
all things are maintained in theit^ places ; observe their 
regular motions and revolutions; and exhibit all those 
phenomena that arc produced under certain circumstances. 
Whatever names philosophers have used to designate such 
powers, they have a real substance and being, and are a some- 
thing that can act and operate, and impart a momentum. 

Lord Verulam’s two hands of nature, whereby she chiefly 
worketh,* heat and cold, synonymous, according to some, 
with positive and negative electricity ;t the plastic natwre 
of Cudworth, and some of tlic ancients ; the spirit of nature 
of Dr. Henry More and the ether of Sir Isaac Newton ; all 
seem to express or imply an agency between the Deity and 
the visible world, directed by him. Attraction and repul- 
sion ; centripetal and centrifugal forces, or universal gra/vita- 
tion, all imply a power or powers in action, that are some- 
thing more than names and nonentities, that are moving in 
two directions, and consist of antagonist forces. 

* Bacon’s Works, iii. Nat, Hist. Cent. i. p. 6.0. 

t See Lit Gaz. January 7, 1835, p. 43. 

t See Vol. II. p. 264. 
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If we consult Holy Scripture with the view of ascertain- 
ing whether any or what terms are therein cm2)loycd to 
express the same powers, we shall find that generally speak- 
ing, the word heaven, or the heavens, and symbolically the 
cherubim, are used for that purpose. But upon this subject, 
which has considerable bearing upon the doctrine of in- 
stinct, I shall enlarge in a subsequent part of this intro- 
duction. 

Having stated Lamarck’s hypothesis with respect to 
nature, the Goddess which he worshipped, and which he 
decked with divine attributes and divine power, I shall, as 
briefly as possible, give some account of his theory of life. 
Life indeed is a subject that hath 2)uzzled, doth puzzle, and 
will puzzle philosophers and physiologists, probably till time 
shall be no more. Thus much, however, may be predicated 
of it, that both in the vegetable and animal, like heat, it is a 
radiant principle, showing itself by successive developments 
for a limited period, varying according to the species, when 
it begins to decline and finally is extinguished : that some- 
times also, like heat, as in the seed of the vegetable and egg 
of the animal, it is latent, not maniiestiug itself by develop- 
ment, tiU it is submitted to the action of imponderable 
fluids, conveyed by moisture or incubation. 

But to return to our author. “We have seen,” says he, 
“that the life which we remark in certain bodies, in some 
sort resembled nature, insomuch that it is not a being, but 
an order of things animated by movements ; which has also 
its power, its faculties, and which exercises them necessarily 
while it exists.* He also ascribes these vital movements to 
an existing cause. Speaking of the imponderable incoercible 
fluids, and specify ing heat, electricity, the magnetic fluid, 
&c., to which he is inclined to add light, he says, it is certain 
that without them, or certain of them, the phenomenon of 
* Anim. sans Ycrtebr. i. 321. 
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life could not be produced in any body.* Now, though heat, 
electricity, &c., are necessary to put the principle of life in 
motion, they evidently do not impart it. The seed of a 
vegetable, or the egg of a bird, have each of them, if I may 
so speak, a pmctwm saliensy a radiating principle, which, 
under certain circumstances, they can retain in a latent 
state, for a considerable time ; but if once that principle is 
extinct, no application of heat, or electricity, under any 
form, can revive it, so as to commence any development of 
the germe it animated. Experiments have been made upon 
human bodies, and those of other animals, which, by the 
application of galvanism, after death, have exhibited various 
muscular movements, such as lifting the eye-lids, moving 
the arms and legs, &c., but though motions usually jmoduced 
by the will acthig by the nerves upon the muscles have thus 
been generated by a species of the electrifli fluid, proving its 
afiinity with the nervous power or fluid, yet the subjects of 
the experiment, when the action was intermitted, continued 
still without life ; no return of that power or essence which 
was fled for ever, being effected by it, which seems to render 
it clear that neither caloric nor electricity, though essential 
concomitants of life, form its essence. 


I trust I may render some service to the cause of truth 
and science, if I again revert to the subject which I men- 
tioned at the beginning of this introduction, I mean the 
study of the word of God, together with that of his works, 
with the view to illustrate one by the other. 

The great and wonderful genius before alluded to. Lord 
Verulam, who laid the foundation upon which the proud 
stmetuM of modem philosophy is erected, who banished 
^m science the visionary theories of the speculator,! and 
the unfounded dogmas of the bigot, and made experiment 
and, as it were, the anatomy of nature, the mot of true 
*Anim.BmVertel,r.i.43. t Idol. Specha 
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^physical knowledge ; warns the pliilosopher against making 
Holy Scripture his teict book, for ,a system of philosophy, 
which he says, is like seeking the dead amongst the living.* 
I am disposed, however, to think that this illustrious philo- 
sopher, by this observation, did not mean to exclude all 
study of the word of God, with a view to discover what is 
therein delivered concerning physical subjects, for he himself 
speaks of the book of Job, as pregnant with the mysteries of 
natural philosophy;! but his object was to point out the evil 

f ects of a superstitious and bigoted adherence to the letter 
•Scripture, concerning which men were very liable to be 
mistaken, and of inattention to its spirit, which is averse 
to all persecution, so that persons of a philosophic mind' 
might net be interrupted in their, investigations of nature, 
by the clamours or menaces of mistaken men. 

In the dark ages, anterior to the Beformation, supersti- 
tion occupied the seat of true and rational religion. Te do 
err not knowing the Scriptures, was an observation almost 
universally applicable. The armed hand of authority w'as 
lifted up against all such as endeavour to interpret either 
Scripture or nature upon just and rational principles. 
Jpvery such effort was rejected, was reprobated ex cathedra, 
and persecuted as a dangerous and pestilent heresy : thus 
every avenue to the discovery of truth, either in religion or 
science, was attempted to , be closed. This evil spirit it was 
that proscribed the system of Copernicus, and, because it 
appeared contrary to the letter of Scripture, persecuted 
Calileo for affirming that the earth moved round the sun. 
Lord Verulam clearly saw the evil consequences that would 
result to the cause of true philosophy, if the sober study of 
nature, and all experimental research into the works of crea- 
tion, were to* be denounced as impious, because of some 

Augment. Sc. 1, ixl o. 1. $ 3. 

L ix, c, 1, $ 47, ed, 174^» 

Tot. r. p 
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seeming discordance with the letter of Scripture, or because 
a narrow-minded theologian could not discern where the 
writers of the Bible adopted popidar plirascology, in con- 
descension to the innocent prejudices mid uninformed under- 
standings of thofee to whom they addressed themselves ; and 
he there fore employed all the energy of his powerful mind 
to persuade the learned theologian, that for the discovery of 
physical truth we must have recourse to induction from 
experiment and soberly conducted investigation of physij^i 
phenomena, while for spiritual ive should seek to, draw^ li\s|H 
waters from the fountain of life contained in Scripture. Ww 
Bible was not intended to make us philosophers, buj^^ 
make us w iso unto salvation. 

But it docs not follow, b(‘cause wij are to seek for’ religious 
truth principally in the Bible, that we can derive none from 
the study of natural objects ; nor, on tin* contrary, because 
we are not to go to the Bible for a system of philosophy, 
that no philosophi(‘al tiMitlis are contained in it. The Scrip- 
ture expressly de(;lares that the invinihle things of God may 
be understood by the things that are made ; and if we may 
have recourse to the ivorks of creation jis well as to revela- 
tion to lead us to the knowledge of the Creator, w'e may, on 
the other hand, by parity of reason, without meriting any 
reprehension, inquire into what Cod has revealed in Scrip- 
ture concerning the physical w'orld and its phenomena. 
Lord Bacon himself observ'es, that Philosophy is given to 
Eoligion as a most faithful handmaid; since Eeligion de- 
clares the will of God, and Philosophy manifests his power ; 
and he applies to this our Saviour’s reproof of the Jews : 
Te do err not hnowing the Scriptures nor the power of God. 
That IS, ye have not endeavoured to know him by a right 
mode of studying either his w'ord or his works. The study 
of both IS necessary to the right understanding of either: 
we cannot rightly understand God’s word without a know- 
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ledge of Ilia works, and perpetual appeal is made to his 
works in his word ; neither can w^e perfectly understand his 
works witliout the knowledge of his word. 

The penetrating mind of Bacon clearly perceived, that if 
supposed statements of Scripture were made the sole test 
by which philosophical systems w^ere to be tried, there was 
an end of all progress in science, no use in making experi- 
ments, or pursuing a course of inductive reasoning. And 
this was the temper of the age in which he lived ; light was 
beginning to spring up, and because it was novel, it was 
thought to be lieretical and subversive of Scripture. But 
men’s minds arc now much altered in this respect, and there 
is no danger of persecution on account of heterodoxy either 
in religion or philosophy. In fact the tide seems turned the 
other way, and a clamour is sometimes raised against per- 
sons who consult the revealed wwd of God on points con- 
nected -with philosophy and science. But surely if the Scrip- 
tures are, as we believe, a revelation from the Creator of 
that world concerning which w’^e philosophize, and if some 
parts of them do contain mysteries of natural philosophy, as. 
Bacon himself contends they do, some respect and deference 
are due to the word of God, and some allowance may be 
claimed by those who appeal to it on any point of science, 
oven if their appeal originates in a misconception and mis- 
interpretation of any part of it ; the same allowance as is 
made for those, and they are many, who misinterpret nature. 

In the observations here made upon some dicta of the 
illustrious sage, who, unless we admit his venerable name- 
sake, iPrior Bacon, to a share in that distinction, may be 
termed the first founder of modem philosophy, I have not 
the most distant thought of detracting from the splendour 
of his merits, or of deducting anything from the amount of 
the vast debt which science owes him ; but, as I have before 
observed, mankind, from the earliest ages, have been prone 
c 2 
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almost to idolize those to whom they were indehted for any 
weighty benefits, or to whom they looked up as inventors of 
useful arts, or masters of hitherto occult smences. Grati- 
tude, indeed, demands that great and original geniuses, 
whom God has enriched with extraordinary talents, by the 
due exercise of which they have become benefactors of the 
human race, should be loved and valued highly for their 
services ; but when we look only at the instrument, and see 
not the hand of Supreme Benevolence that emxiloys it for our 
benefit, wo then overvalue man and undervalue God; putting 
the foraier into the place of the latter, and making an idol 
of him; and if any will not worship this idol, a clamou^ 
raised against them, and they are almost persecuted,: 
great jihilosopher himself complains of this tendei|^^^^^p 
value individuals as the cause and source of grej),^ 
science: he considers it as a kind of fii^ciniitiou that D^'* 
witches mankind.* 

Since the time of Bacon, philosophers and inquirers into 
nature have for the most strictly adhered to his rule, if such 
it may be deemed ; and, with the exception of a single sect, 
who perhaps have gone too far in an opposite direction,t 
have made little or no inquiry as to what is delivered in 
Scripture on physical subjects, or with respect to the causes 
of the various jihenomena exhibited in our system, or in the 
physical universe: but surely it is a most interesting, as 
well as novel field of study, for the philosopher to ascertain 
what has really been revealed in Scripture on these 
subjects. The opinions of the ancients upon this hen 


* Rursus vero homines a progressu in scientiis iletinuit, et fere incantaw 
reverentia antiquitatis, et viromm, qui in plulosophin magni habiti sui^ 

authoritas, Itaque mirum non estjsi fascina ista antiquitatis, et authoruroj 

et consensus, hominum virtutem ita ligaverint, ut cum rebus ipsis consiies- 
cere (tanquam mnleficiati) non potuerint. Nov. Organ, 1. i. aphor. 84. 

Hutchinsonians, 
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have been investigated and canvassed, and an approximation 
traced between them, in some respects, to those of modem 
philosophers :* if the same diligence was exercised upon the 
{Scriptures, we might arrive at information with regard to 
the great powers that, under Grod, rule the physical uni- 
verse, which it is hopeless to gain by the usual means of 
investigation. 

But the great difficulty lies in the interpretation of those 
passages of Scripture that relate to physical phenomena. 
Bacon often repeats these words of Solomon , — It is the glory 
of to conceal a thing. As Moses, when he descended 
from the mount, was obliged to veil his face, because the 
Israelites could not bear its effulgence;! so the Deity was 
pleased to conceal many both smyitual and physical truths 
under a veil of figures and alleglty, because the prejudices, 
ignorance, and grossness of the bulk of the people could not 
bear them, but they were written for the instruction and 
admonition of those in every age whose minds are liberated 
from the misrule of iirejudice, and less darkened by the 
clouds of ignorance: but still it requires, and always will 
require, much study and comparison of one part of Scrip- 
ture with another, to discover the meaning of many of those 
passages of Scripture which relate to physical objects. 

The Apostle to the Hebrews observes that the manner in 
which God revealed himself to the ancient world and the 
Jewish nation, was by dividing his communications into 
many parcels, delivered at different times and by clothing 
them in a variety of figures, and imparting them under 
different circumstances, § so that in order to get a correct 
notion of them it is necessary to compare one part of Scrip- 
ture with another, and to weigh well the vai’ious figures 
under which they are concealed, and the use of them on 

* See Prof. Daubeny’s Introd. to the Atomic Theory, 13. 

,f £xod. xxxiv. 29, &c, J TloXv^ipiaQ, § noXvrpoffwff, 
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other occasions; and also to consider the modes in which 
they were communicated to the mind of the prophet, 
whether in a vision exhibited to him when entranced; in 
a dream when asleep ; or under certain ac^ts, which he was 
commanded, or by immediate inspiration excited, to perform. 
So that if we wish to ascertain the meaning of any particu- 
lar symbol, or of the terms in which any communication is 
made from Clod in Holy Scripture ; we must not be satisfied 
by studying merely the passage under our eye, but, compar- 
ing spiritual things with spiritual, hunt out the meaning, afi^ 
it were, by considering all those passages where the sam^ 
thing is alluded to. 

It is to be observed, that in all the commiinica^Mlphich 
it has pleased the Deity to make of his wifi toP^pfitind, 
respect is had to the then state of society, apd the progress 
of knowledge, arts, and civilization— fight was imparted to 
them as they were able to bear it ; they w'ere fed with milk 
when they could nob digest strong meat. Prejudices take 
usually so firm a hold upon the bulk of any people, that to 
attack them directly, instead of opening, closes aU the 
avenues to the heart. Even the most enlightened in sonjfe 
respects, in others are often under their dominion; and, 
therefore, it is only by imparting truth here a little and 
there a little, as circumstances admit, and embroidering the 
veil, under which we are obliged to soften the effulgence of 
her light, with varied imagery, darkly shadowing out her 
mysteries, that a way is prepared for her final triumph and 
universal reception. She is often a lifjht shining in a dark 
place, gradually expelling prejudice and error, and shining 
more and more unto the perfect day. 

It WM not so much necessary for the conversion and re- 
formation of mankind to make them philosophers as to make 
them leli&cers. The great bulk of mankind were ignorm^ 
and uninstructed persons, whence, in order to win theh* 
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attention, it was necessary to address them in a language 
which they understood, and in a phraseology, with respect 
to physical objects, to which they were accustomed, and as 
those objects appear to the senses. Thus the moon is called 
a great light, because she appears so, and is so to us, though 
really less than the planets and fixed stars ; the sun is said 
to rise, and other parallel expressions, which are true with 
respect to us, and to the appearance of the thing, though 
not with respect to the fact physically considered. When 
the sacred writers speak of the Deity in terms borrowed 
from the human figure, as if he had hands, eyes, feet, and 
the like, and as if he was agitated by human passions, it 
is the sake of dlustrating the Divine attributes and pro- 
ceedingi by those passions, faculties, senses, and organs in 
man, by' which alone we can gain any idea of what may be 
analogous to them in the Divine Nature. 

But though such condescension is shown by the Holy 
Spirit to the ignorance and imperfections of his people, by 
adopting, as it were, a phraseology founded upon their 
innocent errors, and those misapprehensions of things into 
which they were led by their senses : it is not thence to be 
concluded that this popular language pervades the whole of 
the Holy Word; or that it is impossible, or even difficult, to 
distinguish things spoken ad captum, from statements relat- 
ing to the physical constitution of nature which are to be 
received as spoken ea? cathedra, and as dictated by the Holy 
Spirit. It should not be lost sight of, that the great object 
of Revelation was to reclaim mankind from the debasing 
worship of those that were not gods by njfture ; of those 
powers in nature, or their symbols, selected from naturfd 
objects, which God employed and directed as his agents in 
tbe formation and government of the globe we inhabit, and 
of the whole universe. But vfe,’* says Bacon, dedicate 
'0r erect no capitol or pyramid to the pride of men ; but, in 
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the human intellect, lay the foundations of a holy temple, an,, 
exemplar of the worW^* This passage is capable of a|y 
application tliat may lead us into an avenue terminating 
such a temple, which, thougli not erected. the human^ 
intellect, may enlighten it in several pom||fcDlating to’* 
physical truths concerning which it is no^B^ldarkness, 
The Mosaical tabernacle and the Solomonian temple were 
both erected not after the imaginings of the spirit of man ; 
but the former after a pattern was shown to Moses in 

the mount ;t and the latter after another given by David 
to Solomon, which it is expressly stated he had hi/ the Spirit, 
and which Jehovah made him understand in writing (or com- 
mit to vTiting) hg his hand vpon him.X Now, if these 
holy places were erected after a pattern divinely fiimished, 
that pattern doubtless was significant, and intended to 
answer some important purpose. The great end w'hich the 
Deity had in view by the selection of the Israelitish nation, 
was to prevent all knowledge of himself, as the Creator and 
Governor of the world, from being totally obliterated from 
the minds of men, and to keep alive the expectation of the 
promised seed, who was to effect the great deliverance of 
mankind from tlie yoke and consequences of sin, and the 
dominion of Satan. Had it not been for this step, the’* 
worship of those powers and intermediate agents by which 
God acts upon the earth and the world at large, and pro- 
duces all the phenomena observable in the physical universe; 
of their symbols ; or of deified men and wdM[0, would have 
entirely superseded the worship of their Almighty Author, 
and the whole earth would have been so covered by this 
palpable darkness, that no glimpse of light would have been 
left to foster the hope and prove the germ of a future day 
of glory. The great object, therefore, of the Godhead behig 

* Nov. Org. aphorism. 120, f Exod, xxv. 40, xkvi. 30. . 

^ I Chron. zxviii. 12, 10. 
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the assertion of his own supremacy, and to proclaim his own 
agency by the powers that are known to govern in nature, 
it WES to bo expected that a tabernacle or temple erected after 
a pattern furnished by the Deity would conspicuously do this. 

But' before I enter further into this mysterious subject, 
it wifi, be proper to obviate an objection that may be alleged, 
■viz. that it is incongruous and out of place to introduce, into 
a work like the present, any inquiry into the nature and con- 
tents of the Jewish temple, especially the niea»ing of those 
symbolical images placed in the Holy of Holies and called 
, the Cherubim; but when it is furtlicr considered that these 
symbols are represented as winged animals w’ith four faces, 
and that tliese faces are those of the kings and rulers, as it 
were, of the animal kingdom; — namely, the ox^ the chief 
amongst cattle ; the lion, the king of wild beasts ; and the 
eagle, the ruler of the birds; and lastly, J/aw, w ho has all things 
jput under his feet , — tlmre seems to be no slight connexion 
between the cherubim and the animal creation. If we 
regard the . antitypes of these images as exclusively meta^ 
physical, this argument will not hold ; but if, as I hope to 
prove from Scripture, they consist of physical as weU as 
metaphysical objects, by wdiich the Deity acts upon the 
whole animal kingdom, and particularly in all instinctive 
operations, I trust I shall be justified in entering so fully 
into, this interesting subject. In this inquiry I have endea- 
voured to guide myself entirely by the word of G-od, com- 
paring spi/ritml things with spiritual; at the same time 
taking into consideration those arguments, where the case 
seemed to require it, that his works supply. 

The Jewish tabernacle, which, as Philo calls it,* was. a 
portable temple, every reader of Scripture knows was divided 
into two principal paris, or, according to the Apostle to the 
Hebrews, ttAerimclfis ; the first of which was called the Holy 
‘Xepov ^opiiTov* De Vita Mosis, I, iii. 
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Place; and the second, the Most H0I7 Place, or the Holy 
of Holies. This last tabernacle is expressly stated in Scrip- 
ture to be a figure of heaven. “ For Christ is not entered 
into the holy places made icith hands ^ which are the figures of 
the true, hut into Heaven itself now to appear in the 
of God for us''* * * § where allusion is evidently made 
annual entry of the Jewish high priest into the 
tabernacle, as representing Christ’s entry into he^yenj^H 
where the presence of Giod was manife§|j(ijg|^;j. Now if^^ 
second tabernacle represented the HeaTen|;j^^ Heavens, the 
first we may conclude, in ’which the prdinary service and 
worship of God were transacted, was a^syrabol of this world 
or our solar system.f 

If we consider the furniture of the two tabernacles, we 
gain further instruction on the subject we are considering. 
In the first was the golden candlestick with its seven lights, 
the table, and the shew-bread. Amongst the Jews, the 
candlestick seems to have been regarded as a kind of planer- 
tarivm, representing the solar system, at least those parts 
of it that were visible to the unassisted eye.J It is worthy 
of remark that the central lamp, which appears to be four 
times the size of the rest, is stated by Philo to represent 
the sm. The table and the shew-bread, in a physical sense, 
inay perhaps be regarded as symbolizing the earth and its 
productions, the table which God spreads and sets before 
us. But as well as a physical, these things have a meta- 
physical or spiritual meaning. The candlestick symbolizing 
the church and its ministers, who are characterized aa 

Lights in the^mrld," § — the churches as candlesticks, and 
the principal ministers of Christ as stars. || 

• Heb. ix. 24. ^ ^Ayiov Koofiueov. 

X Joseph. Antiq. 1. in. c. 7, comp. Philo De Vita Moa*, L hi, 618, 

B. C. Ed. Col. All. 1613. 

§ Philip, il 15, cv Koo'ju^. jj Riev. i; 20.^‘ 
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The contents of the second Tabernacle, or Most Holy 
Place, are now to be considered ; these were an ark or chest 
containing the two tables of the decalogue, over which was 
placed a propitiatory or mercy-seat of pure gold, at each end 
of which, and forming part of the same plate, was fixed a 
Chemh^ or sculptured image so called. The directions for 
the fabrication of these images are not accompanied by any 
(^Mription of them. They are spoken of as objects well 
•)pftwn to the Jews ; but in the prophecy of Ezekiel they 
are described as each having four faces and four wings ; the 
faces were those of a man and a lion on the right side ; the 
face of an ox on the left side ; and the face of an eagle ; 
with regard to their wings, two were stretched upwards, 
and two covered their bodies. Many other particulars are 
mentioned by the prophet, which I shall not here enlarge 
upon.* 

A great variety of opinions have been held, both in ancient 
and modem times, concerning the meaning of these symbols, 
and what they are designed to represent, some of which I 
shall mention in another place. By most modem theologians 
they seem to be regarded as attgeU of the highest rank. The 
first mention of them in Holy Scriptures is upon the occa- 
sion of the expulsion of our first parents from Paradise. 

“ And he drove out the maUj and he placed at the east of the 
garden of Mden cheruhims, and a flaming sword which twned 
every way, to keep the way of the tree of lifeJ^f The word 
which in our translation is rendered placed^ means properly 
caused to dwell, or placed in a tahernaole,X and it wa« on 
this acco^nt probably that in the Septuagint translation the 
expression is referred to Adam. “Atw? he cast out Adam, 
end caused him to dwell opposite the garden of Eden. And 
he glaced in order the cAeraWm, and the flaming sword which 


i Gea. m 24. 


4 Heb. ptf'. 
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turned to keep the way of the tree of The word in 

question is used by Jeremiah to denote God’s presence 
in his tabernacle in Shiloh.f It may be remarked also that, 
in the original, the phrs^^e is not simply that God placed 
cherubim at the east of the garden of Eden, but, as is 
evident from the particles prefixed to 
there the cherubim, namely such objects 
called by that name, and were familiar t 
God given it in commissiou to angelic beings kqep 
and ward at tlie gate of Paradise, it Avould sipK^ve beeri^ 
said upon this, as upon other occasions, them. 

When we reflect that these mystic beings, when only sculp- 
tured images, were symbols of the divine presence, and 
that God manifested himself in his tabernacle and in his 
temple by a cloud and glory when tj^e work was finished 
according to the pattern, and the cherubim with the ark 
and mercy-seat were in then* places, t surely some suspicion 
must enter our minds that these •cherubim, before the gates 
of Paradise, might be stationed there for purposes connected 
with the worship. of God after the fall. Indications of this 
are discoverable in other passages, as where it is said of Cain 
and Abel, that they brought an offering unto the Lord; a 
term implymg that sacrifices were not offered in any place, 
according to the fancy of the worshipper. Again, after the 
murder and martyrdom of righteous Abel by hid<brother’s 
hand, and the divine sentence passed upon the latter, he 
says, Behold^ thou hast driven me out this day from the faap- 
of the earth, and from thy face shall I be hidr § And it is 
subsequently stated, And Cain went out from the presence 

Gr. Kat tov A^a/u, Kai KarotKiav avrov OTreuapri rov 

rapaSeiffov rtjc rpv(/>tjg. sai traU ra xtpow/3»/i Kai rijv ^Xoyivjjv 
pofi^aiav, Ttiv stpiiboyevtiv tftvXaafftiv ti]v btov row $uXov rijc 

. fJer.vU. 12. t Exod. xl. 18-38. 2 Chron. v, 7— 14.: 

§ Gen. iv. 14, 


it, that he pl^^. 
as were gene^B^ 
the Jews. 
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of the Lord^ * From these passages it seems to follow 
evidently that God was present, in some restricted sense, 
in one particular place, by departing from which Cain was 
hid from his face, whatever was intended by that expression. 
In this local sense, a temple or tabernacle dedicated to his 
worship, as prescribed by himself, might be called his pre- 
sence; or in a still more peculiar sense, it might bo so 
denominated, if in its sanctuary it contained any symbolical 
representation of God’s universal dominion, and of his 
action everywhere; or if any cloud or irradiation of his 
glory was there manifested to liia worshippers. f 
With regard to the flaming sword, which our translation 
seems to put into the hands of the cherubic watch, and 
which Milton has so finely paraphrased : 

And on the east side of the garden place, 

Where entrance up from Eden easiest climbs, 

Cherubic watch, and of a sword the flame 
Wide-waving, all approach far off to fright 
And guard all passage to the tree of life.” 

And again ; 

“ Tliey looking back all th’ eastern side beheld 
Of Paradise so late their happy seat, 

Wav’d over by that flarabg brand, the gate 
With dreadful faces thronged, and fiery arms." 

The words in the original may either be understood meta- 
phorically of a flame like a sword, or it may be translated a 
consuming flame, a flame of burning heat; the original word J 
often signifying an exhausting and violent heat. The word 
which we translate turned every is in Hithpael, and 
signifies an action upon itself; it is used in the same con- 
jugation in other passages, where the sense seems to be 
that of revolving or rolling. || Ezekiel in his vision of the 

* Gon. iv. 16. t Exod. xl. 84-38. t Heb. ann. 

Heb, nasnnw. ii Jud^avU, 13 Job^xxvii. 12, 
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cherubim, describing the fire that preceded their appearance, 
says that it infolded itself.* 94-lG 
The last words of the passage in question, to keep the way 
of the tree of life, admit of two opposite interpretations — 
either to shut it up fi*om all access, or to prevent it from 
being wlioUy closed. Perhaps the Ibllowing inter^itetation 
— that the end for which the clierubiin and flaming -sword 
were placed at the east of the gardef^ of EdeR, was^to close 
for ever the way to the old tree of fife; and also to open the 
way to one better suited to man’d^altered circumstances and 
situation— win reconcile both interpretations. As soon as 
man was expelled from Paradise, the original covenant was 
ended, and he was cut off from all the means of grace and 
spiritual life that it held fortti-j therefore it might be 
expected tliafc his merciful and bend^nt Creator would, 
in pursuance of the great scheme of salvation, through 
the promised seed of the woman, which he had thrown 
out to him as ^ anchor of hope, supply him with other 
means suited to his fallen state, by which ho might be 
renewed unto holiness, and gradually nourished nn grace, 
so as at last to be prepared to undergo the sentence passed 
upon him with a prospect before him of entering into that 
rest that remairieth for the people of God. 

Having, I trust, not upon slight grounds, made it appear 
probable, that the cherubim, by the Deity himself, were 
placed in the original temple or tabernacle, and were in- 
timately connected with that form of worship which was 
instituted hy him in consequence of that sad event, the fall 
of man from his primeval state of holiness and happiness; 

I shall next endeavour to ascertain what these multiform 
images represented. But I must first imemise a few obser- 
vations upon the legitimate mode of collecting truths of this 
description from Holy Swipture, and I must here recall to 
* Ezek. i. 4. Heb. nnp'pno u»k 
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tlie reader’s recollection the observation of Solomon before 
quoted — It is ihe (jlory of God to conceal a thing. A num- 
ber of important truths are delivered in Holy rit, which 
are veiled truths, which we shall never discover if w^o adhere 
to the letter, and content ourselves with admiring the rich- 
ness and beauty of the scitting, without paying any atten- 
tion to the gem it encirdes or conceals. Some wHters 
require a clear, distinct, and explicit statement, before they 
will admit anything as revealed in Scripture, be the circum- 
stantial evidence of the fact ever so strong. For instance, 
some eminent theologians deny the Divine origin of sacri- 
fees, because no command of God to Adam or Noah to ofter 
them is recorded to have been given ; yet one should think 
the practice of righteous Abel, and of Noah, perfect in his 
generations, and God’s acceptance of their respective sacri- 
fices,* was a sufficient proof that this was no act of will- 
w’orship, but one of obedience to a Divine institution. The 
circumstance that God clothed Adam and Eve in the shins 
of beasts, proves that beasts had been slain, which w’^ere most 
probably oflered up as victims representing the great atone- 
ment, the promised seed ; and the clothing of them in their 
skins was an indication that they wanted garments, in the 
place of their owm innocency and righteousness, to cover 
their nakedness, and that they now stood as clothed in the 
righteoTisuoss of Him whose heel was to be bruised for them. 
The distinction also of clean and unclean beasts directly 
sanctioned by the Deity, and which alone might be oflered 
in sacrifice,t is another circumstance confirmative of the 
common opinion. 

God, both in his word and in his works, for the exercise 
and improvement of the intellectual pow’ei’s of his servants, 
and that — JOy reasQn of use they may have their senses 


* Gen. iv. 4 j viii. 20, 21. 


f Ibid, and vii 2, 3. 
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exercised to discern both good and evil has rendorcd it 
indispeiisahlc tliat those who would understand them, and 
gain a correct idea of his 2)lan in them, should collect and 
place ill one point of view things tliat in Natimc and Scrip- 
ture are scatti'red over the whole surface, so that l\y com- 
paring one part with another they may arrive at a sound 
conclusion. Hence it happmis that, in Scripture, when any 
truth is first to be brought forward, it is not by directly and 
fully (;nun(*iating and defining it, so that he who runs mm 
read and comprehend it, hut it is only incidentally alluiiSi 
to, or some circuinstance narrated which, if duly weigliei 
and traced to its legitimate consequences, ])uts the attentive 
student in possession of it. Such notices are often resumed, 
and further expanded, in subseijucnt parts of itho sacred 
volume, and sometimt's wo are left to jollect tSat an event 
has happened, or an institution delivered to the patriarchal 
race, without its being distinctly recorded, from circum- 
stances which necessarily or strongly inqily it. In a trial in 
a court of justice it very commonly hajipens that no direct 
proof of an event can be produced, and yet the body of 
circumstantial evidence is so concatenated and satisfactory 
as to leave no doidit upon the minds of the jury as to the 
nature of the \ordict they ought to deliver. It would bo a 
great and irreparable loss to the devout and sober student 
ol Holy Scripture, if in his endeavours to become acquainted 
with the diflcrcnt paHs of it, he is to be precluded from 
forming an opinion as to certain events and doctrines, be- 
cause it has pleased the Wisdom of God to record and 
reveal them not directly and at once, but indirectly, in many 
parcels, and under various forms. 

To apply this reasoning to the subject I am discussing. 
Having rendered it probable that the cherubim placed in a 
tabernacle at the east of the Garden of Eden, represented 
Hob. V. 14, 
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the same objecta, and were so far synonymous, with those 
afterwards plaecnl in the Jewisli Tabernacle in the' most lioly 
place overshadowing the nuTcy-seat, and that the Divine 
Presence was more particularly to be regarded as taking 
there its constant station, and there occasionally manifesting 
itself by a cloud and a fiery splendour, T shall next endeavour 
to show what the cherubic images really symbolized. 

The word Cherub, in tlui Tlcbnnv language, has no root ; 
for the (hu’ivation of it from a ])arlicle of similitude and a 
word signifying the mighty or strong ones, uhich is pro- 
posed by Parkhurst and the followers of IMr. Hutchinson, 
seems to ]n(‘ not satistactory. Archbishop Newcome* and 
others derive it from a (.Mialdee root, which signifies to 
plough, and tin' radical idea seems to be that siren rjfli and 
^loxcer, which will agree with the nature of the derivative, as 
indicating tlu' powers, whetluT physical or mela])hysical, 
that rxihi under Cod. Other divines, as Cod is said to ride 
upon the ('herubim, and they are called his ehariof, would 
derive tlu‘ word, by transposHion, from a root which signifies 
to rid(* ;t but if a transposition of the letters of the word 
may be admitted, 1 should prcTer deriving it from a root 
which signifies io hi ess ov io c?(rs(\^ sinee, as wo shall see, 
the cherubim are instruments of good or evil, according as 
God sees lit to employ them; Irnilful seasons and every 
earthly blessing b(niig brought about by their ministry. 

The word Chcnih, pi. eberubim, considered as deriveil from 
any of the roots last mentiom'd, conveys therefore the idea 
of sirenf/th and j^ourr ; of Cod’s action upon and by them 
expressed by bis riding or sitting upon them, aiul inhaUdng 
them; as likewise by bis employing them as instruments 
both of good or evil, of blessing and cursing. 

That the ebiTubim are iioircrs ov rulers in nature is evi- 
dent, as was before observed, from their symbols — the man, 
* Newc. Ezok. c. i. 10, note. + aST + lia 

VOL. I. J> 
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the lion, the ox, and the eagle. It is singular that amongst 
the descendants of the three sons of Noah, the three last 
animals should be adopted into their religion, — the the 

Egyptian Apis, by the descendants of Ham ;* the liorif as a 
symbol of light, by the Persians,! derived from Shem ; and 
the eagle by the Greeks and other nations descended from 

JapTiet^X 

These powers, be they w'hat they may, are described in 
Scripture as forming a chariot on which the Deity is repre- 
sented as riding, and sometimes in such terms as bring to 
our mind, to compare great thiiigs with small, the chariots 
and charioteering of mortals. Thus we are told of The 
chariot of the cherubim that spread out them wingSj and 
covered the ark of the covenant of the Lord.^ And in 
Ezekiefs mystic visions, the glory of Jehovah sometimes 
went up from the cherubic chariot to th% temple, when The 
house was filed with the clottd^ and the court was full of th 
brightness of the Lord's glo'ry.^ And again, the glory ol 
the Lord departs from the house, and stands over the cheru- 
bim, when mounting on high from the earth. The glory of 
the God of Israel was over them above.^ A common epithet 
of God, as king of Israel, was that of Insessor of the 
cherubim,’^* IVhose name is called by the name of the Lord 
God of Hosts that dwelleth between the cherubim ; or he 
that sitteth upon, above, or between the cherubim ; or, as it 

Other descendants of Ham, as the rhocnicians, regarded the ox or 
heifer as a sacred animal. Baal was worshipped as an ox as well as a fly. 
(Tobit i. S.) 

t Mithras is to be seen with the head of a lion and the body of a man, 
having four wings, two of which are extended towards the sky, and the 
other two towards the ground. Montfaucon, i. 232. Comp. Ezek. i. 1 1. 
t Every one knows that the eagle was sacred to the Grecian Jypiter. 

§ 1 Chron. xxviii. 18. || Ezek. x. 4. f Ib. 19. 

** 1 Sam. xiv. 4. 2 Sara. vi. 2. 2 Kings xix. 15. Pa. Ixxx. 1 : 
xeix. 1, &c. 
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may be rendered, Inhahiteth the chervhim. These expres- 
sions allude, not only to the presence of God in his taber- 
nacle and temple between or above the sculptured and 
symbolical cherubim, but to his riding upon, sitting upon, 
or inhabiting, that is ruling and directing those powers of 
whatever description, which are symbolized by those images, 
or signified by that name. 

When the Lord came to deliver David from his enemies, 
it is stated that he rode upon a cherub and the prophet 
Habakkuk, alluding probably to the delivery of the Israel- 
ites by the destruction of the Egyptians in the Bed Sea, 
exclaims. Thou didst walk throu^gh the sea with thine horses, 
through the heap of great waters ;t and again, with a pro- 
spective view before him, perhaps, of some still mightier 
deliverance of the church from her enemies, Was the Lord 
displeased against the rivers? was thine anger against the 
rivers ? Was thy wrath against the sea^ that thou didst ride 
upon thy horses and upon thy chariots of salvation ? J He 
uses the same instruments when his will is to inflict a curse 
and execute judgments. The Lord will come with fire, and 
with his chariots like a whirlwind, to render his anger with 
fu/ry and to rebuke with flames of fire, § In Ezekiel’s vision, 
coals of fire were taken from between the cherubim to 
scatter over Jerusalem. || 

Having noticed the ideal meaning of these mystic symbols, 
and their connexion with and subservience to Jehovah of 
Hosts, as the God of Israel, of Israel bjth according to the 
flesh and the spirit;^ our next inquiry must be whether 
there are no physical or metaphysical beings or objects, con- 
cerning which the same things are predicated in Holy 
Scripture, as concerning the cherubim ; for if there are, as 

• 2 Sam. xxii. 11, Ps, xviii. 10. + Hab. iii. 16. Ib. 8. 

§ lea. Ixvi, 16. || Ezek. x. 2. f 1 Cor. x. 18 

D 2 
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equals of the same are equal to one another, it follows that 
these things must he synonymous. 

Every student of Holy Writ, when he turns his attention 
to this observation, will imm(‘diately recollect passages in 
which the same things are predicated of the heavens; thus it 
is said of God, as the God of Israel — Who rideth upon the 
heavens in thy help^ and in h'ls excellency upon the sky.* And 
again, JExtol him that rideth upon the heavens.t Sim that 
rideth upon the heaven of heavens that were ofold.f Every 
one knows that, in Holy Scripture, God is also perpetually 
described as he who sitteth upon the heavens;^ that the 
heaven is God’s throne, and the earth his footstool;^ that 
The Lord hath prepared his throne in the heavens ; *lf that he 
dwelleth in the heavens, though they cannot contain him 
that he filleth heaven and earth .ff 
With regard to Blessinys and Curses, that the Heavens 
are the primary instruments by which God bestows the one 
and inflicts the other, is evident from many passages of 
Holy Writ. Thus it is said in Deuteronomy, The Lord 
shall open unto thee his good treiisurc the heavens, §§ to give 
the rain unto thy land in his season, and to bless all the work 
of thine hand. The prophet Hosea has a passage, in which 
the hands by which blessings and fertility are transmitted 
to man step by step are strikingly described. And it shall 
come to pass in that day, L will hear, saith the Lord, I will 
hear the heavens, and they shall hear the earth, and the earth 
shall hear the com and the wine and the oil ; and they shall 
hear Jezreel.|||| Thus the blessing descends from God by 
the heavens to the earth, producing abundance for the 

’ Deut. xxxiii. 26. f P®* i^^ili* 4. t Il>. 33. 

§ lb. it 4. II Matt. V. 34, 35. ^ Ps. ciii. 19. 

Ib. cxxiii. 1. 1 Kings viii. 27 . Jer. xxiii. 24. 

Deut. XX viii. 12, Heb. fiK aian nyiN nx 

Jill Hoi, ii. 21, 22. 
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support and comfort of man. And with respect to curses it 
is said, The heaven that is over thee shall he brass. * Ye are 
cursed ivith a curse, saith Malachi, for ye have robbed me, 
even this whole nation. The curse alluded to, was the shutting 
of the windows of heamn.\ 

Erom all these passages, it is evident that the same things 
are predicated both of the Heavens and the Cherubim, and 
that, therefore, they are synonymous terns, and signify the 
same powers. But this leads to another inquiry. What are 
the heavens ? This is a query which at first every one thinks 
he can answer, hut yet when the tenn comes to be sifted, it 
will be found that few have any definite idea of its real 
meaning. Generally speaking, the expanse over our heads, 
and the bodies it contains, are understood by the word 
Heavens: but when analyzed, it will be found chiefly to 
indicate powers in action contained in that expanse, and 
which act upon these bodies ; powers that in the various 
systems of the universe have various centres dispersed 
throughout space, each having a local or partial action upon 
its own system, and all derived originally, and still main- 
tained, from and by one parent fountain, the centre of aU 
irradiation, of aU light, of all life and energy. 

In order to ascertain what the word heaven, or heavens, 
reaUy means, the most satisfactory way is to submit it to 
analysis. In the Bible there are three terms employed to 
signify the heavens and heavenly powers, one of which J is 
usuaUy rendered the Heavens; another, § the Shy ; and a 
third, II the Yirmament. I shaU consider each of these 
terms. 

1. Heaven, or the heavens. — This word, in the Hebrew 
language, is derived from a root,^ which signifies to dispose 
ov place, with skiU, care, and order, as say the lexicographers; 

* Ho8. xxviL 23. f Mai. iii. 9, 10. 

§ II 1 av 
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90 that, literally, the common plural term would be the 
disposers or placers. It is singular, and worthy of particular 
notice, that the Pelasgians, according to Herodotus, gave no 
other names to their deities than that oi gods^* so calling 
them because they were the placers^ of all things in the 
world, and had the universal distribution of them-J We see 
here that the Grrecian gods — ^which, as has been proved in 
another place, § were subsequent to the original chaotic state 
of the heavens and the earth when the one was without 
light, and the other without form and void — were really sy- 
nonymous with those ruling physical powers which God 
employed as his instruments, first in the formation of the 
heavenly bodies, and next in that of their organized appari- 
ture, whether vegetable or animal ; and lastly, in maintain- 
ing those motions or revolutions in the bodies just named, 
which he had produced, and other physica*! phenomena which 
were necessary for the welfare of the whole system and its 
several parts. These powers, whatever name we call them 
by, II form the disposers or placers, the heavens in action : 
these are the Jupiter, Juno, .and Minerva of the Greeks and 
Eomans, and the various deities of other nations : For all 
gods of the nations are idols, saith the Psalmist,^ but Jehovah 
made the heavens, or the powers symbolized by the idols of 
the nations. These are those powers which, under God — 
who, as the charioteer of the universe, directs them in all 
their operations, whether in heaven or on earth, to answer 
the purposes of his providence— execute the laws that have 
received his sanction. These are the physical cherubim 
represented by the earthly rulers— the man, the lion, the 
ox, and the eagle— these the chariot and throne of the Deity; 

* Q«Ot. f etVTlQ, 

t Oeowc h irpoauvofiacav afiac airo rov roiovrov on KOttma 
^evrtQ ra iravra vpJiyfiara icai vaoaQ vo/iog tixov. Euterp, c. 62. 

§ See Appendix, Note 1, || See above, p. xxxix. If Pg. xevi. 5. 
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the hands also by which he taketh hold of material things ; 
the feet by which he treads on the earth and other planets. 

Those sublime metaphors of the prophet Nahum — Jehovah 
hath his way in the whirlwind^ and in the storm and the clouds 
are the dust of his feet* — though at first sight appearing 
only magnificent figures, when analyzed will be found literally 
true. Knowest thou the ordinances of the heaven ? canst 
thou set the dominion thereof in the earth ?\ saith God; 
showing that he, by his instruments the heavens, rules the 
earth; this is said in stronger terms, when the heaven is 
declared to be God’s throne, and the earth his footstool, 
which implies that God acts upon the earth by what are 
called symbolically his feet — those powers therefore that 
produce whirlwinds and storms in our atmosphere; that 
by their impact upon our planet cause evaporation, and con- 
sequently form the clouds, are the metaphorical feet of 
Jehovah, so that the clouds with strict propriety may be 
called the dust excited by the tread of his feet. When the 
Psalmist says of God, He sitteth upon the cheruhim, let the 
earth he moved, what beauty, propriety, and force is there 
in the expression when it is recollected that the physical 
cherubim are those powers that have complete dominion 
over the earth, and cause its motions. 

2. The Sky. — The word wc render by the term sky, or 
skies, for it is always used in the plural, is derived fi?om a 
root,! which signifies to comminute, grind, or wear by fric- 
tion, implying powers that come in contact from opposite 
directions, so as to be antagonist or conflicting powers. The 
cherubim placed at each end of the mercy seat had their 
faces inward, or looking towards each other, § so that they 
appeared to symbolize antagonist powers, as if one was a vis 
centrifuga, and the other a vis centrvpeta. The pillars of the 


Nah. i. 3. + Job xxxviii. 33. t pnir § Exod. xxxvii. 8, 9. 
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earth are the Lord's, and he hath set the world npon them ;* 
and these two antagonist forces, that which flies from and 
that which seeks the centre, form that, so called, universal 
gravitation, wdiich, under God, upholds the universe, keeps 
all its w'holes and their parts in their places, maintains their 
motions, and mutual actions upon each other. But though 
these, as moving in an opposite direction, may be called 
antagonist or conflicting powers, yet their opposition is not 
enmity, but universal harmony and love. This Philo seems 
to intimate, when he says — a station,! over against Paradise, 
was assigned to the cherubim, and the flaming sword, not as 
to enemies about to struggle and light, but as to those that 
were most intimate and friendly. It is said of the cherubic 
animals, in Ezekiel, that they ran and returned as the appear- 
ance of a flash of light ning,X which 8ecm| to intimate a con- 
stant efflux and influx of inconceivable rapidity. Accordingly 
the effluxes of light and heat from the solar orb in our own 
system are never intermitted, and their velocity, for that of 
light has been measured, exceeds that of any other moving 
substance. With respect to the fuel, if 1 may so express 
myself, that maintains this constant expenditure, little seems 
yet to be known of it ])hilosophically ; and we can only form 
conjectures with respect to it derived from the general 
analogy of nature, as far as it is submitted to the observa- 
tion of our senses. On earth we know that there can be 
no combustion or evolution of light and heat without jjhe 
access of air to an ignited body ; and that a constant supply 
of some combustible substance to replace the constant ex- 
penditure of fuel is also necessary. Therefore, reasoning 
from analogy, something similar must take place at the 
great focus of light and heat. There must be an influx of 
air and a supply of combustible matter. That there is such 

♦ 1 Sam. ii. 8. f De Cherubim, 85, F. G. Ed. Col. Allobr. 1643. 

! Ezek. i. 14. 
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an influx is rendered further probable by other analogical 
arguments. In man, who is called a microcosm^ or world in 
miniature, there is as incessant a return of the blood to the 
heart in a negative state by one set of vessels, as there is an 
issue of it in a positive state by another. The lungs also 
inspire the air in one state, and expire it in another : and 
by this alternate flux and reflux life is maintained; but 
suspend it beyond a certain period and death is the result. 
Again, the rivers are constantly discharging their w'aters 
into the sea by one channel, and receiving them back again 
by another. Plants likewise, and animals, derive their nutri- 
ment from the earth and from the heavens, and under other 
forms return it again to the sources from which it flowed. 
So that it seems to be a general law that where there is an 
efilux there must also be an influx. 

3. The Firmament. — The proper translation of the word, 
which our version, after the Septuagint, renders firmament, 
is — ^the expansion. And Ood said, Let there he an expansion, 
and let it divide the waters, <fec. The cause of expansion is 
heat, which naturally divides and separates that in which it 
acts ; as we see in the case of evaporation and the ascent of 
steam : and not only this, but the expansive force consoli- 
dates that whereon its impact is, w'hencc our translation 
renders the word, after the Greek, anoiufix, the firmament, 
that which renders all things firm, the action of which pro- 
duces the cohesion of the atoms of bodies, and their agglo- 
meration round a partial or general centre: in this last 
acceptation it is synonymous with the term attraction, and 
in the former with that of repulsion. From these considera- 
tions we may readily understand why the Psalmist calls it, 
The Firmament of his power or strength.* 

The terms expansion, then, and firmament, express the 
matter of the heavens in a state of action, going from or 
* Pa. cl. 1. 
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returning to its central fountain ; for every system, as well 
as its own sun and planets, has doubtless its own heavens, 
probably never stagnant, but incessantly issuing from a 
centre of irradiation, as the blood from the heart in a posi- 
tive state, and returning in a negative state to that centre 
where it is, as it were, again oxygenated, and circulates to 
the Jiammantia mcenia mundi ; and so 

Labitur, ct labetur in omno volubilia eevum.” 

But though every system probably forms a distinct portion 
of creation, yet, reasoning from analogy, and the general 
plan of the Deity, as far as we are acquainted with it, there 
is every reason to believe that the universe consists of 
systems so concatenated as to form one great whole, the 
centre of which may be the Heaven of Heavens, the pre- 
sence-chamber of the Grod of Gods and liord of Lords ; in 
whom and from whom is all motion, light, and expansion. 
What may be the links that connect the several systems can 
only be conjectured. It has been observed with regard to 
comets, that they wander from one solar system to another ;* 
if this be the case they evidently belong to two systems, and 
their perihelion in one, will be their aphelion in another, 
and thus they may form connecting links between them. 
This concatenation of systems may also have a common 
motion round their glorious centre, forming the grand cycle, 
or year, of the Universe. 

Having, I trust, made it evident, or at least extremely 
probable, that the Heavens and the Cherubim, physically 
considered, indicate the same powers, I shall next advert to 
some passages of Scripture that seem to lift up the veil 
which covers these mysterious symbols, and show us ex- 
pressly what they represent. 

In that sublime description of the descent of the Deity 

* La Place, Sjstem. &c., by Harte, ii. 337. 
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for the help and deliverance of David in the eighteenth 
Psalm, we have these words : He rode wpon a Cherub md 
did fly ; yea, he did fly upon the wings of the wind. Here 
we have one of these symbolical beings introduced and ex- 
plained — as the latter hemistich of the verse is clearly 
exegetical of the former — by the phrase, The winys of the 
wind* * * § If we next turn to the hundred-and-fourth Psalm, 
in a parallel passage, wo find an explanation of this latter 
metaphor. He maheth the clouds his chariot, and wallceth 
upon the wings of the wind. Whence it appears that the 
wings of the wind, by an elegant metonomy, mean the clouds, 
consequently the clouds are a cherub. In various parts of 
the Old Testament, Grod’s presence and glory are manifested 
by and in a cloud. When ho led his hosts from Egypt 
through the Eed Sea, ho went before them by day in a pillar 
of a cloud, and by night in a pillar of fire ;t when he was 
about to descend upon Mount Sinai, he said, Lo, I come unto 
th^e in a thick cloud. J When the tabernacle was set up in 
the wilderness, and the work w'as finished, Then a cloud 
covered the tent of the congregation, and the glory of the Lord 
filed the tabernacle.^ When Solomon’s Temple was built, 
and the ark brought into the oracle, and placed under the 
wings of the cherubim, and the priests were come forth, 
then the cloud filled the house, so that the priests could not 
stand to minister because of the cloud ; fyr the glory of the 
Lord had filled the house of the Lord. || As God thus came 
of old in a cloud, and by it manifested his presence to his 
people and in his house ; so likewise when ho spoke to 
them, it was from a cloud, as in the passage above quoted, 
Lo, I come to thee in a thick cloud, that thy people may hear 

* Parkhurst renders these words, The wings of the Spirit, but he stands 

alone in this. 

+ Exod, xiii. 21, J Ib. xix. 9, 16, 1 Kings viii. 12. 

§ Exod. xl. 33, 34. || 1 Kings viii. 6—11. 
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when I speak with thee. And again, And a cloud covered 
the mount ; and the glory of the Lord abode upon Mount 
Sinai, and the cloud covered it six days ; and the seventh day 
he called unto Moses out of the midst of the cloud.* And in 
another place, And the Loi'd descended in the cloud, and 
stood with him there, and proclaimed the name of the Lord.'\ 
And the Lord came down in a cloud, and spake unto him, and 
took of the Spirit that was upon him, and gave it unto the 
seventy elders.X Testament, at the Trans- 

figuration, Behold a bright cloud overshadowed them, and a 
voice out of the cloud. ^ Prom these passages it appears to 
follow, that when the Deity thought pi’opcr to address his 
prophets or his people by the voice of words, it was from 
a cloud. 

But not only did God descend to comjnunicatc with his 
people, and to reside as it were amongst them in a cloud; 
but when our Saviour went up into Heaven, it was upon a 
cloud, which Athanasius calls mounting the cherubim;^ 
and when he comes again, it will be in the same manner, 
attended by his holy angels. Wlicn he is said, in the 
Apocalypse, to ride upon a Wliite Horse, and the armies 
which were in heaven to follow him upon white horses ; % 
by these white horses are meant white clouds, as is evident 
from other passages of Holy Writ ; as where it is said — 
Behold, he cometh with clouds.* ♦ Again, God’s going to 
execute judgments upon any nation is sometimes repre- 
sented by his riding upon a cloud. So when the prophet 
pronounces the burden of Egypt, his exordium k-^Behold, 
the Lord rideth upon a swift cloud, and shall come into 
Egypt. 

So immediate is Giod’a action upon the clouds described 

* Exod. xxiv. 15, 16. + Ib. xxxiv. 5. $ Numb. xi. 25. 

$ Matt. xvii. 5. || Opera, ii. 3017, D. ' Rev. xix. 11, 14. 

•* Ib. i. 7, comp. Dan. vu. 13. Rev, xiv. 14, Acts i. 11. 
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to be in the Bible, that the thunder is called his voice, as in 
Job — Hear attentively the noise of his voice, and the sound 
that goeth out of his mouth. He directeth it under the whole 

heaven, and his lightning unto the ends of the earth God 

thundereth marvellously with his voice:* and when he 
descended upon Mount Sinai, it was with mighty tlmnder- 
ings.f Considering the benefits and blessing that God con- 
fers upon mankind by the ministry of the Cheruh-clouds, his 
horses and chariots of salvation, we need not wonder at the 
Psalmist’s expression — His strength is in the clouds. X Act- 
ing by them, he causes it to rain upon one city and not upon 
another.^ Are there any, says Jeremiah, among the vanities 
of the Gentiles that can cause rain ? or can the Heavens 
give showers? Art not thou He, O Lord our God.X 

The Deity superintends his whohj creation, not only sup- 
porting the system that he has established, and seeing that 
the powers to which ho has given it in charge to govern 
under him, execute his physical laws ; but himself, where he 
sees lit, iu particular instances dispensing with these law's : 
restraining the clouds, in one instance, from shedding their 
treasures ; and in another, permitting them to descend in 
blessings. Acting everywhere upon the atmosphere, and 
those secondary powers that produce atmospheric phenomena, 
as circumstances connected with his moral government re- 
quire. Thus it is that his strength is in the clouds ; that his 
presence either to bless or to curse, is manifested by them ; 
that his voice his heard from them ; his glory irradiates from 
them. On this account also they arc called his paths.^ 

The Lord is said to come withj/?r^, or rather in fire;* * to 
descend in fire ; ft to a consuming lire ^ to speak out of 

• Job xxxvH. 2-5. t Exod. ix. 28. t Ps. Ixviii. 34. 

§ Amos iv. 7. II Jer. xiv. 22. t Ps. Ixv. 14. 

Isa. Ixvi, 15. Heb. vxa, the Septuagint seem to have read wM. 
ft Exod. xix. 18. Deut. iv. 24. 
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the fire ; ♦ from all which passages it seems to follow, that 
fire or heat forma also one of the physical cherubim upon 
which the Deity sitteth, or which he inhabiteth, and by 
which he acteth. 

Light appears entitled to the same distinction ; for God is 
said to dwell in the light that no man can approach unto,t 
and to cover himself with light as with a garment 4 

Lastly, air or wind^ which God bringeth out of his trea- 
sury ; which is the type, and, on the day of Pentecost, was 
the precursor of the Holy Spirit, both in Hebrew and 
Greek § is expressed by the same word distinguished only 
by its adjuncts; and is one of the main instruments by 
which God acts upon our globe, both in dispensing blessings 
and curses, and without which our life could not be sustained 
a moment, is evidently a cherub, or ruling physical power, of 
the same rank with heat and light. 

The statement I have here given of the physical cherubim, 
is singularly confirmed in Ezekiel’s vision.* I looked^ says 
he, and behold a whirlwind came out of the north, a great 
cloud, and a fire infolding itself, and a brightness was about 
i^.|| Here we see the appearance of the symbolical animals 
was preceded by that of the physical agents they symbolized 
— the wind, the cloud, the fire, and the light. The reason 
why the clouds are particularly signalized as God’s chariots, 
appears to be because they are instinct with all those prin- 
ciples by which God acts upon the earth ; and therefore they 
are described as carrying him, since they are the instruments 
by which his will has full accomplishment. 

It is singular, and worthy of particular notice, that God 
is also said to dwell in darkness. The Lord hath said that 
he would dwell in the thick darkness ; If and again — Moses 
drew near to the thick darkness where God was.** In the 

* Deut. iv. 36. + 1 Tim. vi. 16. ” f Pa. civ. 2. 

$ rrn wvtvna* II Ezek. i. 4. H 2 Chron. vi. 1. *♦ Exod. xxi 21 
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Psalms it is said — He made darkness his secret (or hiding) 
place.* Darkness was the state of the original heavens, 
before Glod formed the light, to which this passage seems to 
be an allusion. In Isaiah, the term create is applied to dark- 
ness, and form to the production of light ; f from which it 
appears that it was out of darkness that light was formed ; 
and these two opposites seem to bear the same relation 
to each other as positive and negative electricity, or heat 
and cold. Darkness was that in which the Divine Spirit 
operated, when by incubation motion, followed by light and 
expansion, was educed, and the sea brake forth from the 
crust of the earth as from the womb ; when the cloud was 
the garment thereof, and thick darkness a swaddling band 
for it.J 

In the different visions of the appearance of the Deity, as 
the Insessor of the chariot of the cherubim, it is stated, that 
expanded over their heads was a firmament like crystal or 
ice ; that above this firmament was a sapphire throne ; that 
one sat on this throne, round about whom was the appear- 
ance of a rainbow. § So likewise in the vision of the apos- 
tolic prophet, St. John—A throne was set in heaven, and 
one sat upon it, and there was a rainbow round about the 
throne, and before the throne was a sea of glass like unto 
crystal; and in the midst of the throne and round about 
the throne were four cherubic animals, which proclaim the 
Trisagium.'^ When Moses, Aaron and his sons, and the 
elders of Israel went up into Mount Sinai, and saw the Qod 
of Israel, He stood upon what was like a pavement of sap- 
phire and as it were the body of heaven in its cleamess.*|f 
In all these passages, the same idea seems to prevail with 
respect to the firmament— it is like ice or the terrible crystal 
in one— a sea of glass like crystal, or crystallizing, emitting 

* Pb. xviii. 11. t Isa. xlv. 7. t ^oh. xxxviii. 8, 9. 

$ Ezek. i. 22, 26, 28. || Rev. iv. 2, 3, 6, 7, 8. If Exod. xxiv, 10 
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the splendour of crystal in the other— like the body of 
heaven in its clearness in the third. 

The footstool of the Deity, the pavement on which his 
throne is placed, is over or above the heads of the cherubim ; 
and though we cannot comprehend exactly the precise mean- 
ing of the figures employed, yet the general idea seems to 
be that of irradiation; and by these representations the 
claim of Jehovah the God of Israel is indicated to supre- 
macy and entire dominion over the physical cherubim, or 
the heavens in a state of action, and as the solo fountain 
and centre of that incessant radiation and glory, and of 
those constant effluxes by which the whole universe of 
systems and worlds is maintained. 

It seems probable, therefore, that one of the principal 
reasons why the cherubic symbols were placed in the 
adytum of the Jewish tabernacle and temple was not only 
to represent those powers that govern under God in nature, 
but likewise to indicate his Supreme and ynly Godhead, and 
that his people were to beware of w'orshipping these powers 
or their symbols, because they derived so much benefit from 
their ministerial agency, but to worship Him alone who 
created them, employed them, and operated in and by them. 

The ancients seem generally to have regarded the name 
and symbols as indicating and representing more than one 
object. Philo JudsBus, who has written a treatise upon 
those placed at the east of the garden of Eden, sometimes 
interprets them physically^ and sometimes metaphysically. 
Physically, in one place, he considers one cherub as repre- 
senting the sphere of the fixed stars, and the other that of 
the planets,* and in another he asks, whether they may not 
signify the two hemispheres, t both of which amount to the 
whole universe.! The flaming sw'ord, he conjectures, either 
represents the general motion of the heavens and planets, or 
* De Cherubim, 1613, 86, A. B. fib, D. ! Ib. 86, G. 
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else is a symbol of the sun.* Metaphysically, he considers 
the two cherubim as symbolizing the Power and Goodness 
of the Deity, and the flaming sword the Logos or his essen- 
tial Word; and this interpretation he se^s to think was 
divinely suggested to him.f Clement of Alexandria, in some 
degree, seems to incline to the opinions, on this subject, of 
his compal^ot Philo, but he expresses himself obscurely,! 
and, after alluding to other interpretations, concludes with 
mentioning '^The doxologizing spirits whom the cherubim 
symbolized § Irenaeus, the learned Bishop of Lyons, who 
had conversed with Polycarp, St. John’s disciple, regards 
these mystic objects as physical and ecclesiastical symbols, 
taking chiefly into consideration their number. The fowr 
quarters of the globe, the fowr winds, the four gospels, the 
fov^ universal covenants given to man — each of these he 
appears to regard as figured by the cherubic animals ; || and 
he might have added the fowr physical cherubim, spirit or 
wind, light, expansion, and the clouds. Justin Mar^ hk 
a singular opinioh on this subject. He thinks Ezekiel’s 
cherubim symbolized Nebuchadnezzar when he was driven 
out - from the society of man as a beast when, according 
to the Septuagmt which Justin used, he ate grass like an ox^ 
his hair was like a IMs, and his nails like a bird’s or eagle's, 
Athanasius has a remarkable passage, before alluded to, in 
which he says of Christ, that when he appeared upon earth, 
He bawed the heaxens and came down^ and that he again 
mounted the cherubim, and ascended into heaven,** from 
whence it should seem that he had adopted the opinion, that 

* Cherubim, 1613, 85, D. E. f Ib. 86. F. G. 

4: Alex. StromAta, I v. 241, ed. Sylbui^g, 1592. 

f ‘In allusion probably to Isa. vi. 3, and Rev. iv, 8. 

(I A^v. Heeres. 1. iii. c. 11, 

it Quest, et. Resp. ad: Orthodox, Qusst. xliv. 

** Queest. ad. Antioch, cxxxri. 

XOi, I. 35 
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the heavens and the clouds were antitypes of the symbolical 
cherubim : yet in another passa<;c of his works, he expressly 
places the seraphim and cherubim amongst the highest of 
the heavenly essences. “As we know,” says he, “ that there 
is a disiuiction of rank in the powers above, so there are 
also differences of station and knowledge. The thrones^ 
both the Seraphim and the Chenihim, learn from God imme- 
diately, as higher than all and nearest to God, and they 
instruct the inferior orders; but the lowest rank are the 
angels, which are also tlie instructors of men.” * 

It seems evident from this statement of the opinions of 
both ancient Jews and Christians, that the sculpt imed 
Cherubim, in their opinion, represented physical as well as 
metaphysical objects ; in fact, the most general inteipinta- 
tion seems to be — that those powers that rule;,imder..Gji 
either in his physical universe, or which, with regard toljt 
planet, have power in his church, or o'^^r his people ; and 
also those spiritual ('sscnces that approach nearest to him, 
in the parity of their natures, are the antitype of tho che- 
rubic forms. St. Paul, describing the creation of all things 
by the iSon of God, whether visible or invisible, mentions 
particularly four ruling powers in nature and grace — 
Thrones, dominions, prineipalities, and powers.^ This may 
be interpreted of all rule and government both in heaven 
and upon earth; which is all derived from Christ, as 
King of Kings and Lord of Lords, to whom all power is 
given in heaven and earth : J who therefore is the Insessor of 
the cherubim, acting by all the powers that he hath created, 
whether physical, or metaphysical, whether civil, ecclesiasti- 
cal, or spiritual ; for Re npholdelh all things hg the word of 
his power. ^ 

In the prophecy of Isaiah, and in the Apocalypse,|| the 

* De commun. essent. ed. Paris, 1627, i. 230. f Col. i. 16. 

X Matt, xxviii. 18. $ Heb. i. 3. Ij Isa. vi. 3. Rev. iv. 0. 
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six-winged beings called by the former The Seraphim* and 
by St. John Iking-creatv/res^ — ^whicb by most ancient writers 
are thought to be synonymous with the chcrulm — are 
represented as repeating the Trisagiwn; the latter says — 
They rest not day and night, saying, Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord 
God Almighty. This triple ascription of Holiness is thought 
by many to intimate a Trinity of Persons in the Grodhead, 
and that the physical cherubim or seraphim symbolically 
represent that mystery. Archdeacon Sharp, and after him 
Archbishop Newcome,]: have observed, that this opinion is 
inconsistent with these symbolical animals falling down and 
worshipping the Lamb, and ascribing their redemption to him; 
an objection which appears to me not to have been satis- 
factorily answered. It should, however, be taken into 
consideration that the cherubim are symbols not solely 
of physical, but of aU governing powders ; and that, therefore, 
in order to interpret, rightly any act of theirs, the circum- 
stances attending upon it should be carefully examined. If 
we consider the passages in the Apocalypse here alluded to, 
we shall find that when praise is to be rendered to God as 
Creator and Upholder of the universe, they then are stated to 
proclaim his Triune Deity, by saying — Holy, Holy, Holy, 
Lord God Almighty, which was, and is, and is to come. This 
they do as the physical powers, under God, upholding the 

* Heb. D'Env This name, which literallj may be rendered burners 
physically would signify the heavens in the most intense state of action j 
they are stated to have six wings, the upper pair veiling their faces, the 
fewer pair covering their feet, the intermediate pair being used for flight. 
See Isa. vi. 2. When our Saviour says of the wind— « Thou hearest the 
sound tjjereof, but ennst not tell whence it cometh and whither it goeth 
may not the same thing be meant as by Isaiah’s description of the 
Seraphim ? 

+ Gr. Zwd. 

t Sharp, On the Cherubim, 305. Newcome’s Ezekiel i, 10, note. 

$ Rev. ubi supr. 
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universe, especially as fire, light, and air ; all of which, in 
passages of Scripture above noticed,* appear to represent 
the Three Persons of the Holy Trinity. But when they are 
introduced as representing the g&verning Powers of the 
universal Churchy as they are when they fall down and 
worship the Lamhy the case is altered ; for those they then 
represent arc amongst the redeemed. 

One of my objects in treating so much at large upon this 
mysterious subject, was to counteract that tendency, often 
observable in the writings of philosophers, to ascribe tjip 
much to the action of second causes, and the mechi^fem of 
the heavenly powders ; as if they were sufficient of them- 
selves, and without the intervention of the 1^'irst Cause, to 
do all in all, and keep the whole machine and all its parts 
together and at work. Instead of regarding Him as reced- 
ing further and further from our observation,! my desire is 
to bring Him nearer and nearer to us, that we may see and 
acknowledge Him every where, as the main-spring of the 
universe, which animates, as it were, and upholds it in all 
. its parts and motions — 

“ Lives through all life, extends through all extent, 

Spreads undivided, operates unspent,” 

Maintaining his own laws by his own universal action upon 
and by his cherubim of glory. Without Him they oax 

no NOTHING. 


I cannot conclude this Introduction without returning 
my grateful acknowledgments to the Board of Curators ol 
the Hunterian Museum, for their kind permission to have 
drawings taken of such subjects in that superb collection as 
See above, p, 46, f See above, p. 4. 
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me such articles under their care as I had occasion to in- 
spect ; to the friendly attentions of the latter gentleman I 
am particularly indebted, not only for his exertions to serve 
me in the museum, but for his valuable information on 
numerous scientific subjects, on which I had occasion to 
consult him, which his deep knowledge of comparative 
anatomy, and familiar acquaintance with the classification 
of the animal kingdom, enabled him to give me. To the 
gentlemen connected with the British Museum and that of 
the Zoological Society, I have to make similar acknow- 
ledgments for the kindness and information with which my 
inquiries on several subjects have uniformly been answered. 

As the first volume of this work was printed before the 
publication of Dr. Roget’s admirable Treatise, it will not be 
deemed wonderful that, m some instances, wo have treated 
of the same subject. The history, habits, and instincts of 
animals, are so intimately connected with their physiological 
structure, especially their external anatomy, that it is scarcely 
possible, in order to prove the adaptation of means to an 
end, tp treat satisfactorily of the former without occasional 
illustrations from the latter. After the doctor’s work ap- 
pe^ed, I removed many things of this kind from my MS., 
upon which he had enlarged. The moult of Crustaceans, 
however, seemed to me, and to every friend whom I con- 
sulted, so necessary to make the history of that Class com- 
plete, that, thougi^ mostly derived from the same source as 
that of my learn^KJo-nominee, I did not expunge it. 
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CHAPTEE L 

CBEATION OF AKIMAL9. 

In no part of creation are the power, wisdom, and 
GOODNESS of its beneficent and almighty Author more 
signally conspicuous than in the various animals that in- 
habit and enliven our globe. The infinite diversity of their 
forms and organs; the nice adaptation of these to their 
several functions; the beauty and elegance of a large 
number of them ; the singularity of others ; the variety of 
their motions; their geographical distribution; but, above 
all, their pre-eminent utility to mankind, in every state and 
stage of life, render them objects of the deepest interest 
both to rich and poor, high and low, wise and unlearned, so 
that arguments in proof of these primary attributes of the 
Godhead, drawn from the habits, instincts, and other ad- 
juncts of the animal creation, are likely to meet with more 
universal attention, to be more generally comprehended, to 
make a deeper and ^re lasting impression upon the mind, 
,to direct the heart ®re fervently and devotedly to the 
mak^r and giver of these interesting beings, than those 
which are drawn from more abstruse sources, though really 
more, elevated and sublime. 

The history of the animd kingdom naturally commences 
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with the creation of animals, and the great events prepa- 
ratory to it, for when the Almighty Obeatoh, in hia 
wisdom, and by the word of his power, had first brought 
into being, and afterwai'ds set in order, the heavens and the 
/earth ; had caused the latter to bring forth grass, and herb, 
and tree, and then had placed his sun in the former, that by 
constant irradiations of light and heat from that central 
fountain, the life,* and motion, which the pibst moveh had 
begun by the incubation of his Spirit, and which now mani- 
fested itself in the vegetable kingdom, might be maintained 
till it had run its destined course ; — when all tilings were 
thus prepared, his next care was to people and enliven the 
earth with a difteront and higher class of beings, in/whom — 
to organization, and life, and growth, and repijQ^tive 
powers, — might be added sensation and volnnta^l^^tion. 
Unpeopled by animals, the verdant earth in all iti^piinitive 
and untarnished beauty, though inlaid '^fth flowers' exhibit- 
ing, in endless variety, every mixture and shade of colour 
that can glad the sight ; though fanned by gales breathing 
Sabean odours, to gratify the scent ; though tempting the 
appetite by delicious fruits of every flavour, still would be a 
scene without the breath of life. No motions would be 
seen but of the passing clouds, of the fluctuating waters, 
and the waving boughs ; no voice heard but of the elements. 

Was a single pair placed in this paradise, though at first 
it wduld seem that there was gratification for every sense, 
and joy would possess the heart, and admiration fill the soul 
with ,]pleasure ; yet after the novelty of the spectacle had 
ceased, and the effect of its first impression was obliterated, 
a void would soon be felt, something more would seem 
wanting to animate the otherwise lovely scenu; a lbhgi»g 
would arise in the mind for some beings, vai^b]|g in form 
and mftknitude, fhrnished with organs that Wtdd , enable 
See Appendix, Note 1. , 
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them to traverse and enliven the lower regions of the atmo- 
sphere, others that might course over the earth’s surface, and 
others that could win their easy way through its waters, so 
that all, hy their numbers, and the variety of their motions, 
might exhibit a striking and interesting contrast to the 
fixed and unconscious vitality of the vegetable kingdom. 

But it was not the will of the beneficent Creator to leave 
such a blank and blot in his creation ; before he created 
man in his own image, and enthroned him king of the new- 
made world, he decreed tliat his dominion also should be an 
image of his own, over innumerable creatures of every form 
and grade, each in its place entrusted with a peculiar office 
and function, and furnished with organs adapted to its 
work, contributing to its own and the general welfare ; so 
that all should operate, “ though each in difierent sort and 
manner,” to accomplish the great plan of an All-wise Provi- 
dence. 

Wh^ W'as the precise order of creation in the animal 
kingdom is nowhere clearly revealed in Holy Scripture ; and 
we can only conjecture, since the most perfect animal, and 
he who alone belonged to the spiritual and invisible world 
by his soul, as well as by his body to the visible, was created 
the last, that the progress was from those that were at the 
fobt of the scale to those that were at the summit. We are 
told) indeed, in general terras, that on the fifth day, at the 
divine bidding, the waters, hitherto barren and untenanted, 
produced abundantly ^^the momng creature that hath life^^ 
and fowl to traverse, the firmament. In an instant, in 
iibedience to that quickening word, by the operation of 
Almighty Power, and under the guidance of infinite Wisdom 
^d 'Gbo^ess, the boundless ocean with all its tributary 
streams ; became ^prolific, and brought forth by myriads, in 
fitodles^. and Strang diversity, its destined offspring; begin- 
perhaps, with the viewless animalc^ilo or the senseless 
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polype, half animal and half plant, and ending with the half 
fish and half (juadniped, cetaceans, and their kindred mon- 
stOTs.* Nor was the Ocean prolific of a^juatic animals alone, 
and those whose habitation was the restless world of waters, 
mth all its streams, its caves, and its abysses ; it also gave 
birth to all the winged and feathered tribes — from the 
brilliant humming bird to the mighty eagle and the giant 
vulture — that people and enliven the atmospheric sea, and 
make it the field of their excursions. The animals created 
on this day were destined to dwell or move, independent of 
the earth, in a fluid medium of greater or less tenuity, i^d 
for that purpose were fitted vith appropriate and pecuTw 
organs, in one case both for respiration and locpipotion^b 
the other for locomotion only. 

Again the word of power was spoken, — 
hring forth*' and instantly t the various trib^^^ quadru- 
peds issued from her teeming womb, va^n^lpfinitely in 
size, from the minute harvest-mouse J to the giant bulk of 
the elephant and hippopotamus ; then also the earth-bom 
reptiles, whether four-footed, six-footed, eight-footed,:- or 
many-footed, started into life, and connected the terrj^rial 
tribes with those produced from the waters. In the majority 
of these, the fins of the fishes and cetaceans, and the wings 
of the birds, were replaced by legs best fitted for motion on 
the theatre on which they were to act their part, and to 
fulfil the will of their Creator. 

The earth was now completely furnished and decorated to 
receive her destined king and master. The sun, the. moon, 

* See Appendix, Note 2. 

t la the Mo^c accoaht of the creation of animals there peems to be 
nothing to indicate thii simultaneous birth so instantly accomJ>lfahed. 
" And God said, Let the earth bring forth the living creature afti bis kind, 
and cattle aftejf’ their kiftd, and creeping thinj( and beast of the earth after 
his kind; and it^vasso.” Gen. i. 24.-- T. 

X Mus mesiorius,: 
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and the stjirs were shedding their kindly influences upon 
her; she and her fellow planets had commenced their annual 
and diurnal revolutions ; the plants and flowers, her first- 
born progeny, had sprung out of her bosom, and covered 
her with verdure and beauty; and the fruit and forest trees 
flourishing in aU their glory of leaf, blossom, and fruit, were 
ready to minister to the support, comfort, and enjoyment of 
their future lord : the sea, the air, the earth, were each filled 
with their appropriate inhabitants, and throughout the whole 
creation was beauty, and grace, and life, and motion, and 
joy, and jubilee. But still, in the midst of all this apparent 
glory and activity of vegetable and animal life in the new 
created world, there was not a single being endued ■^ith 
reason and understanding; one that could elevate its thought 
above the glorious and wonderful spectacle to the great 
Author of it, or acknowledge and adore its Creator. Amidst 
this infinite variety of beings there was not a single one 
which, to a material body, added an immaterial immortal 
soul ; so that there was still a great blank in creation. A 
wonderfel and magnificent temple w'as reared, and shone in 
glory and beauty, but there was as yet no priest therein 
to offer up incense to the Deity to whom it was dedicated. 

We are now, therefore, to consider the creation of him for 
whom this high ofilce was reserved, who, as king and priest, 
was to render to the common Creator the praises due from 
all created things, and be the spokesman for all the inhabit- 
ants of; this terrestrial globe. 

The , vast distance, on this account, intervening between 
wan aaU the highest animals in the scale of being, appears 
evident from the different circumstances attending their 
creafjjgin. ^ When they were brought into existence, the 
word yw ;— the mters hrmg Jhrth^Let the earth hring 
which it should seem that jS-od did not act 
in their <^ation, except by his agency on those 
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powers that he had established as rulers in nature, and by 
which he ordinarily taketh hold, as it were, of the material 
universe. But when a being, combining the spiritual with 
the material world, is to be created, all the persons of 
G^odhead unite immediately in the work, and without th^ 
intervention of any other agent, “ Let us 7mhe man"' Ife 
was therefore neither sca-bom nor earth-bom, as some 
ancient nations claimed to be, but bom of Grod; though, 
as Christ moistened clay w'hen he was about to exercise 
his creative power, in the re-forming of an eye so was the 
humid earth used in the creation of the body of man by his 
Maker, and when that wonderful machine, with its complex 
apparatus of organs, both external and internal, was finished; 
when a throne and presence-chamber were prepared for the 
intellectual and spiritual, and governing part ,of his nature 
and that wonder-working pulp the brain, with its silver 
spinal cord and infinitely divaricated threads, already fitted 
for the mastery of every motive organ, was in a state to 
transmit without obstmetion, each flux and reflux of that 
subtile fluid, intermediate, as it were, between matter and 
spirit, t which so instantaneously conveys and causes the 
(Execution of the commands of the will by every extern^ 
bodily organ ; when the heart was ready to beat ; the lungs 
to play ; the blood to circulate ; and every other system to 
st^ for the fulfilment of its prescribed errand. “ Then the 
IdOrd Ood breathed into his nostrils the breath of liveSj and 
man became a li/oing souV* He was now installed into his 
kingdom over the globe which he inhabited, and dominion 
was given him over the inhabitants of the water, of 'the air, 
and of the earth ; and the divine image, in which lia Was to 
be created, was rendered complete. 

Now, the generations of the world were per^ct , ana 
healthful, andJ^d saw everything that he had majf, .^4 
* t See Appendix, 
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behold it was very good. That is, — every individual essence, 
whether inanimate or animate, was fitted in every respect to 
answer the end of its creation, and perform its allotted part 
in contributing to the general welfare. The entire machine 
was now in action, every separate wheel was revolving, and 
the will of Him who contrived and fabricated it had fiiU and 
uninterrupted accomplishment. The instincts of the whole 
circle of animals urged them, by an irresistible impulse, to 
fulfil their several functions ; I mean those that wore neces- 
sary to the then state of things ; for if the instinct of the 
predaceous ones was not restrained, they would soon have 
annihilated the herbivorous ones, even if, as Lightfoot 
supposes, they were at first created by sevens.* They must, 
therefore, originally have eaten grass or straw like the ox, 
and neither injured nor destroyed their fellow-beasts of 
a more hannless character ;t this, indeed, appears clearly 
from the terms of the original grant, “ To every heast of the 
earthy and to every fowl of the air, and to everything that creep- 
eth upon the earthy wherein there is UfSy I have given every 
green herb for meat,'^ And to this vegetable diet, before 
the close of the present scene, we are assured they shall 
,ag9>in return so as to render the last age of the world as 
bAppy as the original state of man in Paradise. J This 

' * See Appendix, Note 4. 

f That carnivorous animals, whether quadrupeds, birds, reptiles, or 
fishes, Whilst they had the same anatomical structure as at present, could 
subsist upon vegetable diet, is opposed to all common sense, nor can we 
imagine that the reverend n^henr, profoundly versed ns he was in entomo* 
Ipgical supposed that the innumerable races of flesh-devouring and 
hl^-S^eltihg insects could by possibility have sipped nectar like the 
UVod upon honey as the bee ; still less imaginable is it that 
thrUngh^ the Vast realms of ocean the carnivorous polyps, or the millions 

fieih-Salihg animalcules which crowd the waves from the top of the 
biltow, to, ^ lowest depth that ever plummet sounded, could be fed with 
vegntehie E/J* 
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harmony of the animal creation continued probably long 
enough, after the fall, to allow sufficient time for such a 
multiplication of the flocks and herds, and flights and shoals 
of the gregarious animals, as would secure them from ex- 
tinction. But then, as the poet sings : 

“ Discord'jfiaBt 

Daughter of sin, among th’ irrational » 

Death introducM tlirough fierce antipathy j 
Deast now with beast ’gan war, anil fowl with fowl, 

And fish mth fish ; to graze the herb all leaving, 

Devour’d each other ; nor stood much in awe 
Of man but fled him, or with count’nance grim 
(rlur’d on him passing. These were from without 
The growing miseries which Adam saw.” 

TIad Adam not fallen, this sad change would, probably, 
never have taken place; for Jis the author of the book of 
wisdom argues : — “ Ood made not deaths neither hath he 
pleasure in the destruction of the living. Fcyt' he created all 
things that they might have their leing ; and the generations 
of the world were healthful : and there is no poison of de- 
struction in them, nor the kingdom of death upon the earth.'' 
When we consider the relative position of man and the 
animal kingdom, by the divine decree, subjected to his 
dominion, the harmony and good*will that subsisted between 
them, it appears improbable that immortal man would have 
been afflicted by the appearance of death and destruction 
amongst his subjects from any cause, especially by the 
strong, and those armed with deadly weapons, attacking and 
devouring the weak and helpless. Even now, fallen as we 
are from our original dignity, there is no creature so fell and 
savage that we have not more or less the power to subdue 
, and tame; „no natures so averse, that we are not skilled to 
reconcile ; we can counteract even instinct itself, and make 
a treaty of peace and mutual good-will between aniUialSj 
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whom naturOj by a law, has placed in the fiercest enmity 
and opposition to each othert^ 

Tlie Creator, indeed, foreseeing the fatal apostacy that 
plunged our race in ruin, and providing for the circum- 
stances in which our globe would eventually be placed from 
the too rapid increase of various animals most given to 
multiply, furnished the predatory tribes with organs and 
offensive arms, which, when he gave the word and let loose 
the reins, would urge them to the work of destruction, 
and impel them to attack and devour without pity, those 
amongst the weaker animals, that w'ere liltely to increase in 
a degree hurtful to the general Avelfure, thus fulfilling his 
great purpose of generally maintaining those relative pro- 
portions, as to number, of individual species, that would bo 
most conducive to the health and mutual advantage of all 
parts of the system of our globe. 

This too is the place to consider another circumstance 
connected with the appointment by Providence of certain 
animals to certain ends. There are, as must be evident to 
every one who thinks or observes at all, large numbers of 
the animal kingdom, which, considered in their indhddual 
capacities, may be regarded as positively injurious to man ; 
and seem to have been created with a view to his punishment, 
either in his person or property. Of this description are 
those predatory tribes of which I have just spoken : but I 
here mean, more particularly, to advert to those personal 
pests, that not only attempt to derive their nutriment from 
him by occasionally sucking his blood when he comes in 
their way,, as the flea, the horse-fly, and others, but those 
that make a settlement' ^pon him or within him, selecting 
his body for their dwelling as well as their food, and thus 
infesting him with a double torment. 

See Appendix, Note 5. 
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Besides those insects of a disreputable name* which, 
under more than one form, inhabit his person externally ; 
and those that, burying themselves in his flesh, annoy him 
and produce cutaneous diseases, t a whole host of others 
attack him internally, and sometimes fatally. Can wo 
believe that man, in his pristine state of glory, and beauty, 
and dignity, could be the receptacle and the prey of those 
unclean and disgusting creatures ? This is surely altogether 
incredible, I had almost said impossible. And we must 
either believe, with Lc Clerc and Bonnet, that all those 
worms now infesting our intc^stines existed in Adam before 
his fall, only under the fonn of eggs, which did not hatch 
till after that sad event : or that these eggs were dispersed 
in the air, in the water, and in various aliments, and so were 
ready to hatch when they met with their (j^\stined habitation ; 
or, as some parasites are found in the earth,| or the water, § 
as well as in the human species, that they are in general 
formed for living in different stations : || or, lastly, that they 
were created subsecpiently to the fall of Adam, not imme- 
diately or all at once, but when occasions called fpr such 
expressions of the divine displeasure. 

With respect to the first of those hypotheses, it seems to 
me very improbable for this reason, that it supposes the first 
pair to have in them the germs of all these animal pests, 
which although, before the fall, they were restrained from ' 
germination, after that event, w'ere left to the ordinary action 
of physical laws, so that then every one of these scourges 
must have inhabited them and preyed upon them. Fallen 
indeed they were from glory and grace, but who can think 
that all the accumulated evils that their sin introduced iuto 
the world fell with concentrated violence upon their own 
heads, that all the various ills that flesh is heir to were ex- 

♦ Pediculi. f Sarcoptes Scabiei, Pulex penetrans, &c. 

{ Lumbricus, $ Gordius aquaticiw, || See Introd. to Ent. iv. 22.0. 
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perienced by them in their own persons before they were 
divided, some to one and some to another, ainonf^st their 
posterity ? It is scarcely to be supposed that any single 
individual, from that time to this, was subject to the annoy- 
ance of every one of those animals, and it seems incredible 
that Adam and Eve had experience of them all. 

That they had their existence originally either as germs 
or as perfect animals in the air, the earth, or the waters, and 
were taken in by man with his food, with respect to some 
species, may, perhaps, be true. The earth-worm is often 
voided by chihhvn, and some other that infest animals are 
found in the w^ater, but of those that arc appropriated to 
man internally, none have as yet been foimd, except that 
just mentioned, in any other habitation. Linne indeed 
assigns an aquatic origin to the fluke, the ascarides, and the 
tape-worm, but he seems to have adopted this opinion upon 
very slight grounds. Bonnet very justly asks, with respect 
to the last of these animals, which Linne states he found 
once in a kind of ochre : “ M. Linne is the only one that 
has made this discovery, now it is certain that if tape-w orms 
existed out of the body of man and other animals, would it 
be possible, after the numerous researches that naturalists 
of every country have made in a variety of places, both in 
the earth and the water, none should ever meet with that 
insect?” * All Helminthologists seem now to be of opinion 
that the sole natural habitation .of these animals is that in 
which they are usually found, the human viscera, 

We now come to the last hypothesis, that these animals 
were created subsequently to the fall : a single instance from 
Scripture of such a creation will be sufficient to render it 
probable that others may have taken place when occasions 
called for such expressions of divine displeasure. Every one 
IS aware that God, by the wmnder-working rod of Moses, con • 
CEurr.^iit 138. 

TOL, I, 
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verted all the duat of Egypt into some punitive animal ot 
gonus of animals, for they attacked man and beast, concern- 
ing the kind of which interpreters differ ; * but this does not 
affect the question : it is evident that here is an instance of 
the creation of an animal In great numbers,^ and what is 
worthy of particular observation, that this animal was not 
afterwards again annihilated as the frogs and others were. 
What has evidently been done once, under circumstances 
that required it, though not recorded, may have been re- 
peated, and thus all the punitive species in question may 
have been produced. 

This is given merely as an hypothesis, to account for 
the existence of these animals, without doing viol^0i,qe to 
probability; and rather in accordance with the 1^5 of 
God, than controverting anything deliveted therein* fiwid if 
it excites a discussion that may throw new light upon the 
subject, which ever way the question is determined, I shall 
be w'ell pleased ; my object being rather to elicit truths than 
to uphold opinion. 

Another inquiry also suggests itself with respect to the 
original animal creation. Are any of those animals with 
which God peopled the earth, air, and waters, preparatory 
to the creation of man, now extinct? The answer to this 
question will principally depend upon that to another. Did 
any alteration take place in the climate and productions of 
our globe in consequence of the fall of man from his Original 
state? We learn from the inspired penman, that God, in- 
duced by that sad event, pronounced a curse upon the ground, 
and predicted that it should produce in abundance noxious 
plants for the annoyance of the offending race of man, and 
that whereas the primeval earth brought forth spontaneously 
her fruits and flowers, and afforded man a pleasant and de- 
♦ See Appfaidix, Note 6. 
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lightful recreation and employment, without subjecting him 
to toil and weariness ; this state of things should cease, and 
man, for the future, should earn his bread with diJficulty by 
the labour of his hands and the sweat of his brows. From 
hence it seems to follow that at this time some great change 
took place, both with respect to climate, and to that blessing 
from atmospheric influences which produces plenty and fer- 
tility with the lowest amount of labour. Geologists have 
observed, from the remains of plants and animals imbedded 
in the strata of this and other northern countries, that the 
climate must fonnerly have been warmer than it now is.* 
Some change or changes of this kind therefore would sooner 
or later produce the extinction of such animals and plants, 
inhabitantaif^^f northern countries, as could not bear such a 
change of ^mperature, and at the same time could not 
escape it ; and admitting this — it would enable us to 
answer in the afhnnative to the query above stated — namely, 
that there were species of animals originally created which 
have since ceased to exist. Being no longer necessary to 
bear a part in carrying on the general plan of Divine Provi- 
dence with regard to our globe, they were permitted or 
caused to perish. 

One circumstance, which I have not seen adverted to, 
seems to confirm this hypothesis : that so few fossil remains, 
if any, of tropical birds have hitherto been discovered in cold 
countries, while such numbers of the quadrupeds of warm 
climates, both viviparous and oviparous, are met with every 
day in a fossil state. Now the birds could readily shift their 
quarters southward, when the temperature grew too cold for 
them, while the quadrupeds might be stopped by seas, rivers, 
and other obstacles. 

Another question may be adred with respect to the subject 
I am discussing ; might noi't^e animals now become super- 
* See Agfehdix, Note 7. 
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iluous liavc been excluded from tlic ark at the time of the 
general deluge, and so left to perish? This would furnish a 
very easy solution of the difficulty, but tlie text of Scripture 
seems too precise and express to allow of such a supposition. 
Tor the command to Noah is — “ Of every tJiivy of all fesh, 
two of every sort shnlt thou bring into the arh.'*^ But yet 
the terms here employed must be limited to those; animals 
that required such shelter to preserve them from destruction 
by the diluvial waters ; so that the expression — “ of all 
jlesh ^' — necessarily admits of some exceptions. 

But there arc doubtless very many animals still existing 
upon the earth and in its waters, that have not yet bQeii dis- 
covered. AVTien we consider the vast tracts of in- 
cognita still shut out from us in the heart of AMp^lhat 
fatal country hitherto as it were hcrmatically sealJI^' our 
researches, and from whoso bourn so few travefl^i^s return ; 
how little we know of Central Asia, of China, Jraid of some 
parts of North America; we may wc'U believe 3ial our cata- 
logues of animals are still very short of their real numbers, 
even with respect to those of the largest dimensions. Burchell 
and Campbell appear to have met with more than one new 
species of rhinoceros in their journey from the Cape of Good 
Hope into the interior;* the same countr}’’ may conceal 
others of the same gigantic or other tribes, w^hich, when it is 
more fully explored, may hereafter be brought to light. 

Again, with regard to the productions of the various seas 
and oceans that occupy so large a portion of our globe, we 
know comparatively few, especially of its molluscous inhabit- 
ants, ^(\nhat are cast up on the shores of the various coun- 
tries washed by their waves, and what the net or other means 
may collect in their vicinity, find their way indeed into our 
cabinets ; but w'hat arc these compared with such as inhabit 
the depths and caves and bed of the infinite ocean, which net 
• See Appendix, Note 0. 
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never dragged, nor plumb-lino fathomed? 'Who shall say 
what species lurk in those unapproachable recesses never 
to be revealed to the eye of man, but in a fossil state. The 
giant Inocerami^ the singular tribe of Ammonites, and all their 
cognate genera, as even Lamarck seems disposed to concede ; * 
the Baculites, Kamites, Scaphites, and numerous others there 
have space enough to live unknown to fame, while they are 
reckoned by the geologist as expunged from the list of living 
animals. 1 do not mean to assert that these creatures are 
not extinct, but I would only caution the student of nature 
^om assuming this as irrefragably demonstrated ; since we 
certainly do not yet know enough of the vast field of crea- 
tion, to say^^ogmatically with respect to any species of these 
animals thah this is no longer in being. 

But besides the unexplored parts of the surface of the 
earth, and of the bed of the ocean, are "wo sure that there 
is no receptacle for animal life in its womb ? I am not 
going here to rev ive the visionary speculations of Athanasius 
Kircher in his Mundus sulterraneus, but merely to inquire 
whether there are auy probable grounds for thinking that 
some creatures may be placed by their Creator at such a 
depth within the earth’s crust, as to be beyond all hiunan 
ken. 

When Laplace says, “ It is certain that the densities of its 
(the earth's) strata increase from the surface to the centre,” 
it seems to follow that, in his opinion, there is no central 
ca\ity in our globe ; but as his object w^as chiefly to assert 
the increasing density of the strata as they approach the 
centre, perhaps his words are not to be taken Btrictly,^ 
especially as in another place he speaks of it merely as 
prolable that the strata are more dense as they are nearer 
to the centre. Sir I. F. W^Herschel makes a similar, but 


* In N. D. 1). H. N. vii, 553. 
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less exclusiye observation, using the terms, towards the 
centre,’* which is not inconsistent with a cavity. 

But after all this is matter of conjecture built upon the 
attraction of the earth, and cannot be ascertained by actual 
examination ; as far as that has been carried, it does not 
appear that in the present state of our globe the strata 
always lie exactly in the order of their densities ; in the 
original earth probably they did. But now wo tread upon 
the ruins of a w'orld that has been almost destroyed and re- 
formed. “ The structure of the globe,” observes an eminent 
geographer, “ presents in aU its parts the features of a grand 
ruin ; the confusion and overthrow of most of its strat^ th^ 
irregular succession of those which seem to remain in, 
original situations, the wonderful variety which the direj^^ 
of the veins and the forms of the caverns display, 
heaps of confused and broken substances, the transportation 
of enormous blocks to a great distance from the mountains 
of which they appear to have formed a part,” * — do not lead 
us, as he would intimate, “ to periods far anterior to the ex- 
istence of the human race,” but to a mighty catastrophe by 
which the whole structure of our globe has been dislocated, 
and its ancient strata broken up, and separated by the in- 
tervention of new ones formed of animal and vegetable 
remains. 

When the Almighty formed our globe from the original 
chaos, and projecting it into space bade it perform its diurnal 
and annual revolutions, he first weighed it in his balance, 
and moulded it so as it might answer to the action of those 
mighty powers by whose constant impulse or impact those 
revolutions were to be maintained 5 and if a central void 
was necessary he wanted not the means to produce and 
maintain it. When the power called attraction tended to 
drive all to the centre, the repellant principle might be so 
• Maite-Brun. Syrt. of Geogr. L. i. 192. 
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stationed as to counteract it, and keep the earth’s crust at 
its assigned distance. To compare great things with small, 
He who made the rain-drop made also the air-bubble, — the 
one to fall, the other to rise. 

The word of God, in many places, speaks of an abyss of 
waters under the earth, as distinct from the ocean though 
in communication with it,* and also as Contributing to form 
springs and rivers.t Scientific men in the present day, ap- 
pear disposed to question this ; the Geologist, though he may 
regard the granitic strata as forming the base, as it were, of 
the drust of the earth, seems rather to view it as contain- 
ing a focus of heat, than a magazine of infinite waters ; from 
whence are partly derived the springs and rivers that water 
the earth’s surface, and ultimately make good to the ocean 
its whole loss by evaporation.! “ Springs,” says the author 
above quoted, “ are so many little reservoirs, which receive 
their waters from the neighbouring ground, through small 
lateral channels.” He allows, however, that the origin of 
springs cannot be referred to one exclusive cause, and asso- 
ciates with that just mentioned, the precipitation of atmo- 
spheric vapours attracted by high lands, the dissolving of ice, 
the filtering of sea-waters, and the explosion of subterraneous 
vapours. He makes no direct mention of a store-house of 
waters in the bosom of the earth as in any case the source 
of springs and rivers, but allows that “ the phenomena of 
capillary tubes may obtain in its interior. The sea-waters, 
deprived of their salt and bitter elements, may ascend 
through the imperceptible pores of several rocks, from' 
which, being disengaged by the heat, they will form those 
subterraneous vapours to w^ch many springs owe their 
origin.” A very slight t^^fcation of this passage would 

* Comp, Job xxviij. 14, xxxviii. 16, 17. Gen. xlix. 25, Deut. 
3cxxiii. 13. Jonah ii. 6, 

t Ps. Ixxviii. 15, 16. Prov. viil. 24. 


! See Appendix, Note 9 , 
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make it harmonize with the Scripture account of the mat- 
ter. If, for “ some rocks,” we substitute through the rochy 
atrata^ and to the “sea- waters ” add received into the ahyss^ 
it would amount to nearly the same thing, It was an aneieiit 
opinion, mentioned in Plato’s Plisedon, that there is a flux 
and reliux of the waters of our globe, a kind of systole and 
diastole, into and from Tartarus or the great abyss, whicli 
produce seas, lakes, rivers, and fountains * That all the 
causes mentioned above contribute to the formation of the 
rivers that water the oartli, especially the clouds and vapours 
that gather round the tops of the mountains and high hills, 
I am ready to admit ; at the same time I must contend that 
the principal reservoir from which they are supplied haa its 
station under the earth 

'Writers on this subject seem to speali^ as if the”soui*(Cof 
all rivers was in mountainous or hilly countries; but though 
the mightiest rivers of the globe originate in such situations, 
there is a very large number of considerable streams whose 
source is not particularly elevated, especially in the flat 
parts of England; and there are lew rivers that do not 
jX^ceive some supply from lesser ones, having their rise in 
course. The practice, in all countries, 
^'®lls indicates a downward source of water. 

In the Mosaic account of the deluge it is stated, that the 
waters prevailed above the tops of all the mountains fifteen 
cubits ; now the highest mountain in the globe, Dhawala- 
giri, a peak of the Himmaleh range in northern India, is 
five miles above the level of the sea : this wjH make a sphere 
of waters, enclosing the whole globe as its nucleus, of five 
miles in depth above the level of the sea, but in calculating 
the immense additional body of water thus burying the 
whole globe, deductions must be made for the mountains 
and the lands elevated above that level, which would con- 
* Platonia Dialog?, Ed. Forst. Phsedon, $ 
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siderably decrease the total amount. But, even then, how 
vast would be the increase. If two fifths of this body were 
deducted, a deluge of rain for forty days and forty nights 
over the w’hole globe, would fall infinitely short of the 
aiiiouiit of water required to cover it to this height. The 
mean quantity of rain that now falls upon the earth in the 
course of a whole year is short of tliree feet ; there must 
theredbre have been an outbreak of waters from a source 
wliicli could supply all that was necessary to accomplish the 
will of the j\lmighty, and make the earth itself a ruin, as 
well as sweep oft* its inhabitants ; and where shall we look 
for this but to the abyss that coucheih hencath the earth, 
whose fountains, as the sacred historian tells us, were 
broken up ? If we consider the diameter of our globe, and 
that the tJeean in depth is not supposed to exceed the 
highest mountains, we may conceive that in a spheroid, 
whose diameter is 8000 miles, allowing for the depth of the 
crust of the earth, thcuH' is a space for a treasure-house of 
w'ater, of sufficient amplitude to supply what the heavens 
could not furnish, to raise the diluvial w^aters to the height 
decreed in the Divine counsels. It seems now^ agreed 
amongst geologists and mineralogists that traces of the 
action of fire, as well as water, are very visible amongst the 
present strata of this globe : -when the waters of the abyss 
were sent out from their hidden receptacle, it must have 
been by the agency of some potent cause employed by the 
Deity, equal to the production of the effect ho intended. 

In the present state of the globe, volcanoes, or their traces, 
are visible in various regions in all climates, and in the 
islands of various seas, and in Iceland, near Hecla, the sub- 
terranean furnace sends vast columns of water into the air, 
sometimes to the height 6?' i^tiundred feet, and at the base 
of half that diameter.* These circumstances render it pro- 
• See Hooker's Recollections of Iceland, 120, 
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bable that fire was the agent, or one of the agents, employed 
to send out the waters from the abyss ; and this is no new 
hypothesis. “ It is the opinion of geologists,” says Laplace, 
“ that, originally, there existed in the interior of the crust 
of the earth, a great magazine of fire, which according to 
them was the cause of the deluge.” Some writers suppose 
that the air was driven downwards into the earth, being 
forced through those chasms which opened towards the sky, 
and that then by its expansion it drove out the water.* 
lie who willed the deluge, and the destruction of the 
primeval earth and heavens by it,t kept in his own hands 
the reins, and guided the whole body of means that he em- 
ployed to fulfil the great piu*poscs of his Providence, saying 
to every agent, “ Thus far shalt thou go and no fv/rthef»^f'% 
must always be kept in mind that this not an eveifm 
the ordinary course of nature, and a result of the enforce- 
ment of her established code of laws, but a miraculous 
deviation from it, m which their action was suspended, and 
in consequence of which, perhaps, some were abrogated and 
new ones enacted in their room. I may here further ob- 
serve, that probably, the whole body of waters which before 
the creation of the firmament or expanse, with the earthy 
atoms suspended in it, formed the primeval chaos, were now 
again its masters ; descending and ascending from eveiy 
receptacle or storehouse to which that powerful expansion 
had been the means employed to guide them. Whatever 
waters were suspended in the atmosphere, or could be 
formed in it, whatever were contained in the ocean, or the 
womb of our globe, now united their forces and subdued 
mid destroyed the primitive earth, till they reduced it to the 
state, for the most part, in which we now behold it. 

I am next to inquire what has been said in scripture on 

• Rev, W. Jones’s Works, x. 264. 

t Pet. iii. 6, 7, and see Appendix, Note 10. 
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tlie subject of subterranean animals. In the second com- 
mandment we are forbidden to make any likeness of any 
thing that is in the waters under the earth.^* These words, 
however, may be merely used to indicate the animals that 
inhabit the ocean, considering the waters under the earth as 
forming a part of it. But there is a passage in the Apoca- 
lypse, where the creatures under the earth are distinguished 
from those in the sea. “ And every creature which is in heaven 
and on the earthy and under the earthy and such as are in the 
sea, and all that are in them, heard I saying. Blessing, and 
honour, and glory andjgower, he unto him that sitteth upon the 
throne, and unto the Lamb for ever and every* Some inter- 
jpreters understand this passage as relating to those men that 
' 'Were buried under the earth, or in the sea, but admitting 
they were meant in the spirit, the creatures in general are 
expressed in the letter, and therefore the outward symbol 
must have a real existence, as well as what it symbolized. 

There is another place in scripture, which, though highly 
metaphorical, seems to me to point, if rightly interpreted, at 
subterranean animals, and even a particular description of 
them. The passage I allude to is in the forty-fourth Psalm. 
“ Though thou hast sore broken us in the place of dragons 
and covered us with the shadow of death.”t In these words 
i]iQ place of dragons and the shadow of death evidently mean 
the same thing ; and the object of these metaphors is to 
express the lowest degree of affliction, depression, and 
degradation ; equivalent to being brought down to hell or 
hades in other passages. The shadow of death, properly 
speaking, is in the hidden or subterranean world. This 
appears from the passage of Job before quoted, in which the 
abyss, the gates of death, and the gates of the shadow of 
death, are used as synonymous expressions.! The place oi 
dragons, then, according to ^is exposition,, will be subter- 

* Rev, V, 13. + Pb. xHt; 19. t Jo^ xxxviii. 16, 17. 
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ranean. In another Psalm, David couples dragons and 
abysses.^ 

We must next inquire what is meant by the word dragons. 
The Hebrew word usually thus translated, but in some 
places rendered whales juid sea-monsters^ and in others ser- 
pents, f is derived from a root which signifies to ^\ ail or 
lament ; probably alluding to the noise at certain times 
emitted by those animals, tliat arc more properly regarded 
as dragons^ by which I would understand the Saurian race, 
without excluding the others, which arc sometimes certainly 
intended by that word. Thus, when Jeremiah allii(J^8, 
under tlie name dragons, to animals that give suck mJjcir 
young, it is clear that ho meant some of the whale feal 
kind, which are niammiferous. Our translators, therefore, 
very properly rendered the word sea-monsters^ Or as in 
the margin, sea-caloes. I may liere observe, though at 
sight, the crocodile and the whale seem -svidely separated 
from each other, that there arc certain species, at present 
found only in a fossil state, and fitted with padiUes instead 
of legs, which are stated to combine characters observable 
in the Cetaceans with those of the 8aurians, particularly 
the Plesiosaurus ;X the Testudo also of the Greeks § seems to 
approach some of the seals. The word we are considering, 
in the first chapter of Genesis, is rendered by our trans- 
lators, whales. In the Version of the Seventy, a word is 
used,)! which the Greek writers employ to signify any 
aquatic monster ; thus Theocritus, when ho describes the 
Nile as abounding in monsters, means the crocodile. Our 
Saviour, when he speaks of Jonah in the belly of the fish, 
uses the same word, probably, for a shark, the dog Carcha- 
rias of the Greeks, which was fabled to have swallowed 

* Ps. cxlvUi. 7. t Gen. i. 21, Lam. iv. 3. Exod. vi. 9, 10. 

t MantelEs Age of Reptiles.— Sussex Gazette. 

§ Sphargis coriacea. |) Ta Ktjrtj ra fityaXa* 
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TTercules, a fable, no doubt, derived from the historj^ of 
Jonah. 

It appears clearly that the word is also used for a serpent, 
for it is employed to express the animal into wliich the rod 
of IVloscs and those of the Egyptian magicians were trans- 
formed, as related in the hook of Exodus. 

The typical animal, however, if I may so employ tliat 
term, or the dragon proper of scripture, is undoubtedly a 
Saurian, especially the amphibious ones, such as the croco- 
dile and its affinities. In the Septuagiiit version the Hebrew 
word is sometimes rendered by the term Siren, which in 
other places is used for the ostrich,* derived from a root 
which relates to its noise, but the Siren of the Greeks is 
very different from that of these Jews ; the former, being a 
fabulous, the latter a real animal. Travellers describe the 
noises of crocodiles and alligators as horrible. Crocodiles 
during the whole summer, says Bose, but especially imme- 
diately after they emerge from the earth, that is in the 
spring and the epoch of their amours, frequently send forth 
lowings ahnost as loud as those of an ox. They respond to 
each other often by hundreds, especially in the evening, 
which makes in the sivampy forest a frightful and thun- 
dering din, Captain Jobson says, that those of the river 
Gambia utter cries that may be heard from a great distance, 
which seem as if they issued from the ground. 

The w'hale also, when it expels the water, is related to 
make a frightful noise, like distant thunder. Captain Cook 
represents the walrus, when in herds, as roaring or braying 
very loud, and some species of seals are stated to bellow 
like bulls. 

The hissing of sciqients agrees loss with the radical idea 
. of the word dragon, than the noises of either of the preced- 
ing tribes of animals. The aquatic ^d amphibious Saurians 
* Isa. xiii. 21, Job xxx. 29, See, 
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occupying, as it were, a middle station between the Ceta- 
ceans and Ophidians, may be regarded, therefore, as the 
dragons par excellence. 

These, then, are the animals that I conjecture may not 
improbably be still in existence in the subterranean ocean ; 
I shall now, therefore, bring forward some arguments, inde- 
pendent of what I have alleged from Holy Scripture, which 
seem to afford grounds for such an hypothesis. 

It has been calculated that the depth of the sea in any 
part docs not exceed 30,000 feet, or a little more than five 
miles ; this, compared with the diameter of our globe, about 
8000 miles, may be regarded as nothing. What a vast space 
then, supposing it really hollow, may be contained, in its 
womb, not only for an abundant reservoir of waters, 'fet for 
sources ot the volcanic action, which occasionally mipi^sts 
itself in various parts, both of the ocean and terra 'irma. 
Eeasoning from analogy, and from that part of the globe 
which falls undcT our inspection, it will appear not impro- 
bable that this vast space should not be altogether destitute 
of its peculiar inhabitants. We know that there are nume- 
rous animals, on the surface of the globe, that conceal them- 
selves in various places in the day time, and only make their 
appearance in the night. It would, therefore, be perfectly 
consistent with the general course of God^s proceedings, 
and in exact harmony with the general features of creation, 
that he should have peopled the abyss with creatures fitted, 
by their organization and structure, to live there: and it 
would not be wonderful that some of the Saurian race, 
especially the marine ones, should have their station in the 
subterranean waters, which would sufficiently account for 
their never having been seen except in a fossil state. 

The organization of many reptiles favours the idea of 
their being fitted for a subterranean habitation. It has 
been observed of them, that they not only perceive objects 
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at a great distance, but are furnished with a nictitant mem- 
brane like birds; and that the greater part can contract 
the pupil like cats, which enables them to see in the dark. 
Their other organs furnish them with but few sensations ; 
they communicate less frequently and less perfectly with 
external objects; their blood is cold, and will circulate a 
long time without communication with the air. They will 
bear very long fasts without injury; and those of some 
tribes, the Chclonians at least, wiU survive for a time the 
loss of their brain, their heart, and even their head. These 
circumstances are found in those that only occasionally seek 
subterranean retreats, or seclusion from the light and the 
air; but those whose existence is wholly subterranean, 
^ doubtless, like the Protem^ would be fitted by their organ- 
ization for their destined abode. We see, in several of those 
wc are acquainted with, except at certain times, a constant 
effort to escape not only from observation, but from imme- 
diate contact with the light and the air. 

This leads me further to observe, that there is one in- 
stance of a Saurian, at this time known to be in existence, 
that is perfectly subterranean, which never makes its appear- 
ance on the earth’s surface, but is always concealed at a con- 
siderable depth below it ; and, what is worthy of particular 
notice, by its structure, is connected with one of the larger 
Saurians, now found only in a fossil state. It will imme- 
diately be perceived that I allude to that most extraordinary 
animal, the Proteus anguinusy which is found in subter- 
ranean lakes and caves two or three hundred feet below the 
surface of the ground in Illyria, breathing both by lungs and 
gills, and presenting characters which connect it with the 
Saurian monsters before alluded to, whose remains have 
occasioned so much astoni^ji^oiil'i appear to have puzzled 
in some measure the most acute geologists, and have given 
birth to an hypothesis I shall hereafter notice. Sir H. 
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Davy, in his last singular worh, thus expresses himself con- 
cerning the VroUns : — “ My reveries became discursive, I 
was carried, in imagination, back to the primitive state of 
the globe, when the great animals of the Sauri kind were 
created under the pressure of a heavy atmosphere ; and my 
notion on this subject was not destroyed, when I heard from 
a celebrated anatomist, to whom T sent the specimens I had 
collected, that the organization of the spine of the Proteus 
was analogous to that of one of the Sauri, the remains 
of which are found in the older secondary strata.” Sir 
Humphry probably here alludes to a cclebratedi^feMl foi^fld 
in the slate quarries of CEningen, which Sch«i|||er called 
an antediluvian man, but which Cuvier regards ^ a giant 
species of Proteus. 

All the circumstances above stated joeing duly weighed, 
and especially the discovery of a species in the depths of 
the earth, related to one of the fossil ones, I trust that my 
hypothesis of a subterranean metropolis for the Saurian, and 
perhaps other reptiles, will not be deemed so improbable and 
startling as it may at the first blush appear ; at the same 
time, I would by no means be thought to contend that none 
of these animals are extinct, but solely that all may not be 
so, and that their never having been found in a recent state 
may have arisen from the peculiar circumstances of their 
situation. 

I have been led into this discussion by Dr. Mantell’s 
Hypothesis of an Age of Beptiles* in which he supposes 
that the Saurians were the mighty masters, as well as mon- 
sters, of the primeval animal kingdom, and the lords of the 
creation before the existence of the human race. Since this 
hypothesis, as stated in the above extract, cannot be recon- 
ciled with the account of the creation of animals as given 


Originally published in JamcFon's Edinlnirgli Journal, 1831. 
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in the first chapter of Genesis, I shall not bo wanderinjj 
from the purpose of the present essay if I devote a few 
pages to the consideration of it. 

The hypothesis in question is based by its learned pro- 
mulgator chiefly upon the supposed age of the beds and 
strata in which the remains of these fossil Saimians gene- 
rally have been found, which he states as more ancient than 
those which contain the remains of viviparous animals ; and 
upon the myriads which appear, when they were the lords 
of our globe, to have existed. But it is clear from his own 
statement that with the fossil remains of the MegalosattriiSy 
a giant lizard, calculated to have been forty feet in length 
and eight in height, those of some viviparous quadruped 
related to the Opossum have been found, which he acknow- 
ledges cannot be satisfactorily explained; a fact that mili- 
tates strongly against an insulated Saurian reign. Nor is it 
altogether true that the remains of these mighty lizards are 
found solely in what are denominated ancient deposits ; 
vertebral joints arc not unfrequcntly found in other situa- 
tions. I have one between three and four inches in diameter, 
which, from its being cupped, or deeply concave at each 
extremity, evidently belongs to one of these animals, which 
was found in a gravel-pit, at no great de])th, in my own 
neighbourhood ; and I have seen similar ones found in other 
parts of the county of Suffolk, These dispersed bones seem 
to indicate that the individuals to which they belonged w'ere 
deposited in situations more exposed to the action of the 
atmosphere, so as to decompose the L’gaments that kept thp 
skeleton entire.* The intejMent of these animals was theiSQf 
fore various, and evidentrPregulated by circumstances, ip 
that no satisfactory hypothesis can be built upon it. AVTien 

• Dr. Mantcll is of opinion that the reptilean remains found in gravel 
have been washed out of ancient strata, of which gravel is the debris. — 

T, R. J. 

VOL. I, G 
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the whole globe was submerged, and the waters overtopped 
the highest mountains, the terrestrial animals would, in 
numberless cases, float upon the siuface, and be deposited 
in countries far distant from those which they inhabited, 
while those that were aquatic, being in their native element, 
must have owed their death to other circumstances j they 
must either have been overwhelmed by some sudden force 
that they could not resist or escape from; or some cause 
that we cannot now appreciate may have overtaken and 
destroyed them. 

With regard to the numhers of these animals, which 
Dr. ManteU thinks prove their prevalence, wx can only judge 
of it b}’ those that are found in a fossil state, and these, cer- 
tainly, are suflicicntly numerous; but surely it cannot be 
safely affirmed that for one individual found in a fossil st^te 
thousands must hayc been devoured or decomposedj^Ih® 
mighty monsters were more likely to devour thS® be 
devoured ; and even the herbivorous ones, such as tJlI^'ast 
Igmnodon, supposed to be sometimes one hundred feet long* 
and ten feet higli ! would have puzzled the crocodiles and 
alligators and other camivortus ones to overpower and de- 
spatch them. 

But, in fact, the question is concerning those that w'ere 
alive ‘Upon this globe at the time when the great convulsion 
took place that buried them.* The skeletons of all that 
were placed under similar circumstances would be found in 
a, similar state of preservation; their flesh would be decom- 
: skeleton ; the deluge would also intcr- 

tupt all attacks of one animal upon another, every individual 
■ ‘iJrbuld 'be seeking to secure its own escape. But, setting 

• Seventy feet is now the ataumed length of the Iguanodon.— T. B. J* 
t The views of modern geologists on this subject will be seen in 
Mantelfs Isle of Wight, p. 74 ; in his Wonders, vol. i. p. 365 j and in 
, llichirdson’s Geology, pasiim.— T. R. J. 
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aside these arguments upon the uncertain facts on which 
this hypothesis is built, if we turn our attention to the 
reason of the thing, who can think that a Being of un- 
bounded power, wisdom, and goodness should create a world 
merely for the habitation of a race of monsters, without a 
single rational being in it to glorify and serve him ? The 
supposition that these animals were a separate creation, 
independent of man, and occupying lus eminent station 
and throne upon our globe long before he was brought 
into existence, interrupts the harmony between the different 
members of the animal kingdom, and dislocates the beautiful 
and entire system, recorded \\ith so much sublimity and 
majestic brevity in the first chapter of Genesis. 

How grand and at the same time how simple is this record, 
proceeding ^atep by step from one almighty operation to 
another! the natural consequence, as it were, of that 
which pre^l^ it. When the earth was formed, and planted, 
and was the influences of the sun and other lumi- 

naries, and thus was prepared to welcome and maintain her 
locomotive inhabitants, the perfect sphere of animals, if I 
may so speak, adapted to the wants of the primeval state of 
the globe of dry land and sea, both external and internal, 
and to the instruction and uses of man, each individual 
form gifted and fitted to play the part assigned to it in the 
general plan of Providence, was brought into existence. 
The supposed extinct animals all exhibit a relationship to 
those that we now find existing, and many of them evidently 
tin up vacant places in the general system, and therefore 
there is no cause to suppose that they were originally 
separated from and anterior to their fellows. It is observed 
that those herbivorous Saurians now inhabiting the surface 

* Dr. Mantellhas replied elaborately to this statement, defending his 
own views as not incompatible with scripture testimony, in the 6th edition 
of his Wonders, vol. ii. p. 584.— J. 

% 
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of our globe, as tbe Monitor and Iguana, though thcso 
can scarcely be called herbivorous since they live principally 
on insects, are pigmies compared with their aftinities, the 
Megalosaurus and Iguanodon; and a similar disproportion 
obtains between the existing Proteus and the fossil one. 
If any of these races arc subterranean, perhaps these smaller 
ones may be regarded, as inhabiting the outskirts of the 
proper station, or metropolis of their tribe. 

It appears, I hope, from what has been observed, in the 
present chapter, on the subject of animals brought into 
being subsequent to the fall, and upon those that hav<i 
since that sad event become extinct from whatever cause, 
that Divine Providence, after the first creation of man and 
the animal kingdom, did not leave all things to the action 
of the original laws which had received his awful sanction 
before the fall, but altered those by which this system, &e- 
cially our own globe, wa» guided and governed IKfprJ^bt 
fatal .event, to suit them to what had takei^jH^; and lo 
the altered and deteriorated moral state of uB^SWe learn 
from the Apostle Saint Peter, that the primiMpjlobe and 
its heavens, or atmosphere, perished at the d^|^,* by which 
expression less cannot be intended, than that the atmosphere 
and the earth were then, as it were, new Ihixed, so as to 
render the former less friendly to life ant health, whence 
would gradually follow the shortening of human, and pro- 
bably animal life ; and subject to raging storms and hurri- 
canes ; to the fury and fearful effects of thunder and light- 
ning ; to the overflowing violence of torrents of rain : while 
the latter, from the breaking up, inversion, mixing, depres- 
sion, or elevation of its original strata, and the addition of 
new ones from animal and vegetable deposits,! was ren- 
dered in many places utterly barren, and in others much 
diminished in fertility, so that the general productiveness 
* Gt. 2 Pet, iii. 6. t See Appendix, Note 1 !• 
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of the globe must have been considerably diminished, and 
tlie permission to eat flesh must have been extremely useful 
ill increasing the amount of food, and diminishing that of 
labour. Such a change having taken place, both in the 
heavens and the earth, and vast countries being essentially 
altered both in the temperature of the atmosphere, from 
whatever cause, and the productions of the soil, the ex- 
tinction of many of the original animal forms, that were 
extra-tropical, or at least were inhabitants of high latitudes, 
and were incapable of bearing the changes, whether it was 
ante-diluvial or post-diluvial, would necessarily follow; and 
again as man was become by his nature prone to sin^ he as 
necessarily was made subject to evil. Hence he became 
exposed, from the new constitution of the earth and atmo- 
sphere, to various diseases and sundry kinds of death, the 
term of his existence was shortened, and it was chequered 
with days of darkness as well as of light; and he was 
infested by various animals, either newly created, or then 
first let loose against him and his property. 

All these things indicate a change in the mechanical as 
well as other origmal powers set and kept in action by the 
Creator, and a certain dependence of two distinct classes 
of events upon each other. If a great alteration generally 
takes ^ape in the moral condition of man, a corresponding 
change aflfects his physical one ; and this alteration and con- 
flict between good and evil, in this double series, after a 
long and arduous struggle, will finally be determined by 
the destruction of this diluvial earth and heavens, which we 
are assured wiU, in the end, he replaced by “ N^ew JSeavens 
and a nm Earth tvherein dwelleth righteomneu'^ 
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CHAPTEE II. 

GEOGEAPHICAL A5D LOCAL LISTEIBXTTTON OE ANIMALS. 

Having considered the first creation of the animal kingdom, 
and the larger features of its history to the time of the 
Deluge, bringing us to that era when our globe had assumed 
its present general characters, and its population was in 
those circumstances that led to their present habits and 
stations : the next subject to be discussed is their geogra- 
phical and local distribution. 

What had taken place in this respect before the Dejuge 
we have no means of ascertaining. That the original Mn- 
perature of the earth w’as once more >«qual tto it i{^*w 
seems to be the general opinion of men of 8|BH|toowo^4T 
they may differ as to its cause.* If this waflHIise, as it 
probably was, any individual species might hii^iPpIn located 
in any country, north or south, and suffer liMnconvenience 
from unaccustomed heat or cold, so as to iWferfere with its 
complete naturalization : the only other requisite would be 
a kind of food suited to its nature ; and it is singular and 
worthy of particular attention, that a large proportion of the 
plants, as well as animals, that are found in a fossil slate in 
our northern latitudes are of a tropical type or character. 

After their creation, and perhaps the expulsion of the first 
pair from Paradise, we may suppose that the various animals 
of the antediluvian world were’ guided to those regions in 
which it was the will of Providence to place them, by a 
divine impulse, which caused them to move in the right 
direction. Probably before the Deluge took place; the world 
was everywhere peopled with animals; and per^ps, 'as 
Professor Buckland has suggested, the sudden chj^ge of 
See above, p. 67, fife. 
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temperature that destroyed the northern animals might be 
one of the predisposing causes of that event.* 

Under the present head, the geographical distribution of 
our postdiluvian races of animals, the first thing to be 
considered is the means by which, after quitting the ark, 
they were conveyed to the other parts of the globe. The 
disembarkation of the venerable patriarch and his family, 
followed by aU the animals preserved with him in the ark, 
a scene of universal jubilee to man and beast, such as the 
world till that day had never witnessed, took place on 
Mount Ararat: the stream of interpreters, ancient and 
modem, place this mountain in Armenia; but Shuckford, 
after Sir Walter Ealeigh, seems to think that Ararat was 
further to the east, and belonged to the great range anciently 
called Caucasus and Imaus, which terminates in the Him- 
maleh mountains to the north of India. This opinion seems 
to receive some confirmation from Scripture, for it is said, 
“ As they journeyed from the east^ they found a plain in the 
land of Shinar.*’ Now the Armenian Ararat is to the 7 wrth 
of Babylonia, whereas the Indian is to the ea^t. Again, as 
the ark rested upon Ararat more than ten weeks before the 
tops of the mountains were seen, it seems to follow that it 
must have been a much higher mountain than the generality 
of those of the old world. The modem Ararat (Agri-Dagh) 
is not three miles above the level of the sea, whereas the 
highest peak of the Himmaleh range, Dhawalagiri, is^-y^, and 
the highest mountain in the known world: so that the tops 
of a great number of mountains would have appeared pre- 
viously had the ark rested upon the former Ararat, hut not 
80 if upon the latter: The traditions also of various nations, 
given by Shuckford, add strength to this opinion. In 
addition to these, the following lines, quoted in a late article 

•.See Murcbiflon’s Geology of Eussia, vol. i. p. 50 % Mantell'e 
Wondew, Toh i. p. 
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on Sanscrit poetry, in the Quarterly llcview, show what was 
the creed in India on this subject; — 

“ In the whole world of creation 

None were seen but these seven sages, Menu and the fish ; 

Years on yearS) and still unwearied, drew that fish the bark along, 

Till at length it came where reared Himavan— its loftiest peak ; 
Tl)ere at length they came, and, smiling, thus the fish addressed the 
sage : — 

Bind thou now thy stately vessel to the peak of Himavan — 

At the fishes’ mandate, quickly to the peak of Himavan : 

Bound the sage his bark, and even to this day that loftiest peak 
Bears the name of Naubandhana.’* 

Both these opinions have their difficulties, which I shall not 
further discuss, hut leave the decision of the questioi^^/to 
persons hett(T qualified than myself jjp public 

judgment: I shall only observe, that peFhapiM|»;, Indian 
station was more central and convenient for 
persion of men and animals than the Armeniash*c. Every 
naturalist is aware that there are many annals that, in a 
wild state, are to be found only in particula^ countries and 
climates. Thus the Monkey and Parrot tribes usually 
inhabit a warm climate, the Bears and Q-ulls with many 
other Sea-birds, for the most part a cold one. The Kangaroo 
and Emu are only found in New Holland; the Llama in 
Peru; the Hippopotamus and Ostrich in Africa. Now we 
may ask, how were all these local animals conveyed from 
the place of disembarkation to tho countries and climates 
that they severally inhabit ? In considering this question, 
we must never lose sight of Him, according to whose will, 
and by whose almighty guidance, they were all led to the 
stations he had appointed for them, and with reference to 
which he had organized and formed them. ‘Whatever second 
causes he might commission to effect this purpose, they were 
fully instructed ^nd^^^powered by him to accompUsh thy 
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work entrusted to tliem. I do not mean liere to cnfringc tlie 
rule, Ncc Deus intersit nisi dignus vindice nodm. Where 
the faculties, senses, and wants of an animal were sulTieient 
for its guidance, there was no need for Divine interposition, 
but where these are insufficient guides, the animal must 
attain its destined station under some other influence. 

What brought the various animals to the ark previously 
to the deluge ? Doubtless a divine impulse upon them, similar 
to that which caused the milch-kine to carry the ark of the 
covenant to Bethshemesh, with the ofterings of the lords of 
the Philistines. Noah, though he probably selected the 
clean animals, at least those that were domesticated, could 
have little or no influence over the wild ones to compel 
them to congregate by pairs, at the time fixed upon for their 
entry into the ark. So in the dispersion of animals, wher- 
ever r^n' went he took his flocks and herds, and domestic 
poultry, and those in his employment for other purposes, 
with him: but the wild ones w^ere left to follow as they 
would, or rather as God directed. 

Every one who looks at a map of the world, on Mercator’s 
projection, can easily conceive how the animal population of 
the greatest part of the old world made their way into the 
different countries of which it consists, but when he looks at 
America and New Holland, he feels himself unable satis- 
factorily to explain the migration of animals thither, espe- 
cially those that can live only in a wann climate, at least as 
far as regards the former. How, he might ask, did the 
Sloths, the Anteaters, and the Armadillos get to South 
America? If the climate of Behrings Straits, after the 
deluge, was as cold as it is at this day, they could never 
have made their way thither, and in those latitudes, the . 
temperature of which was adapted to their organization, the 
vast Pacific presents an insuperable barrier. 

^he same question be asked with respect to the 
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indigenous animals of New Holland; the Kangaroo, the 
Cola, the Ornithorhynchus, the Emu, and several others 
that are found in no other country; how did they, leaving 
the continent altogether, convey themselves to this their 
appointed abode ? It is true the difficulty is not so great in 
this last case, on account of the numerous islands interposed 
between Malacca, Cochin-China, &c., and the North Coast 
of New Holland, but then it is unaccountable, if the transit 
of these animals was gradually effected by natural causes, 
and following that of mankind from island to island, till they 
reached the country to which their , range is now limited, 
that they should have left no remains of their race in the 
countries and islands which they must have traversed in 
their route ; and those that would have accompanied man 
would be a different tribe of animals, nwpre fitted to minist^ 
to his wants, so that with respect to these the di ffi^g|^ s^ 
remains— they could not have reached the coijrfBMdei^j 
under the guidance of Providence, and the saiUfisHK that 
accomplished their removal to that appointed resi- 

dence, prevented their leaving any of their race in the 
regions through which they passed. 

There is only one supposition that wiUfenable us to 
account for the transport of these Animnla in a natural 
way, which is this, that immediately subsequent to the 
deluge, America and New Holland, and the various other 
islands that are inhabited by peculiar animals, were once 
connected with Asia and Africa, by the intervention of 
lands that have since been submerged. Plato, in hisTimseus, 
relates a tradition concerning an island called Atlantis, 
which he describes as bigger than Asia and Africa, situated 
before the pillars of Hercules, which after an earthquake 
was swallowed up by the sea. According to his statexneBt, 
this account was given by the Egyptian priests at Sais, 
to Solon, the Athenian legislator. Catcott, in his history of 
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the deluge, seems to give some credit to this tradition, and 
supposes that Phaleg took his name, not from the confusion 
of tongues at Babel, and the subsequent division of the 
earth amongst the families of the three sons of Noah, hut 
from its division occasioned by the subsidence of this great 
island, by which the occidental were separated from the 
oriental countries of the globe. Philo Jud®u8 speaks of 
this catastrophe in terms that imply he gave credit to it, 
as does also TertuUian ; but it appears to me to rest on too 
uncertain a base, and to be too much mixed with evident 
fable and allegory, to claim Ml credit as a real fact in the 
history of our globe. StiU that many violent convulsions 
have taken place since the deluge is generally supposed. 
Our own island is thought once to have formed part of the 
continent, Sicily to have been united to Italy, with many 
other instances mentioned by Pliny. It is equally probable 
that the islands of the Indian Archipelago were at one time 
joined to that part of Asia. Whether such disruptions from 
the continents were simultaneous, or took place at different 
periods, i» uncertain; but if such an event as the submersion 
of the vast island of Plato did really happen, it surely would 
affect the whole terraqueous globe, produce convulsions far 
and wide, and cause various disruptions in its crust, and 
elevations in other parts from the bed of the ocean. It 
throws some weight into this scale, that thus a way would 
be open, though certainly a circuitous one, for the migration 
of those animals to America, that are found in no other part 
of the world, and, supposing Asia to have been disrupted 
from it at Behrings Straits, could scarcely have ascended to 
BO high a latitude, in search of their destined home. 

Malte-brun, in his geography, after proving that the 
B-nimals in question could have passed neither from Africa 
nor Asia, observes — ‘^Nothing, therefore, remains, but, the 
^ommodating resource of a tremendous convulsion of 
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nature, witli a vast tract of country swallowed up by the 
waves, which formerly united America with the temperate 
regions of the old world. Such conjectures as these, how- 
ever, being devoid of all historical support, do not merit a 
moment’s consideration ; consequently, we cannot refrain 
from admitting, that the animals of America originated on 
the very soil, which, to this inesent day, they still inhabit.” 

That it might have been tlie will of the Creator to people 
the country in question by the immediate production of a 
new race of animals, suited to its climate and circumstances, 
I will not deny, but Iw^ould only ask, is it consistent with 
w'hat occurred at the Deluge? Surely the task of Noah 
w'ould have been much less difficult and l^horm 
been merely necessary for him to construct 
for the reception of himself* and family ,,iand of their 

sustenance during their confinement; and race of 

animals had been created, adapted to the then state of the 
earth and mankind. But such was not ^ the will of God, 
and, doubtless, for wise reasons. He wc^d neither create 
a new race of men, nor a new race of^^imals, when tlio 
world might be re-peopled by those already in being. This 
W'ould not have harmonized with the ordinary proceedings 
of his providence. Whoever examines the animals of North 
America will find a vast number that correspond with 
European species, distinguished only by characters that 
mark varieties. On the Eocky Mountains, and in the 
country westward of that range, Asiatic types are discover- 
able, both in the vegetable and animal kingdoms.* Several 
animals, likewise, of the southern part of that Continent 
belong to old world genera, and also species. I have received 
from Val Paraiso a beetle, common in Britain jt and Molina 
mentions several other European genera, as natives of Chili; 
so that part of the animal population of the iJew World 
• See Appendix, Note t Sphodrua Terricola. 
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appears to have been derived from Europe and Asia ; and if 
so, there is a door open, through which Providence might 
also have conducted those North American animals that are 
found in no other country. 

But besides the probable, or possible, modes by which 
the transit of animals to their respective settlements might 
have been accomplished, Mr. Lyell, in the second volume of 
his Principles of Geology, has suggested one which might, 
amongst others, have been employed for this purpose, 

“ Captain W. H. Smyth informs me,” says he, “ that, 
when cruizing in the Cornwallis, amidst the Philippine 
islands, he has more than once seen, after those dreadful 
hurricanes called typhoons, floating islands of (matted) wood, 
with trees growing upon them ; and that ships have some- 
times been in eminent peril, in conspqucuce of mistaking 
them for terra firma.” Mr. Lyell conjectures, not impro- 
bably, that by means of such an insular raft, or wandering 
Delos, — “ if the surface of the deep be calm, and the rafts 
carried along by a current, or wafted by a slight breath of 
air fanning the foliage of the green trees, it may arrive, 
after a passage of several wrecks, at the bay of an island, 
into which its plants and animals may be poured out as 
from an ark; and thus a colony of several hundred new 
species may at once be naturalized.” Thus he accounts 
for the peopling of the volcanic and coral islands in the 
Pacific, 

Tt must be borne in mind that nothing* really happens by 
chance, or id the result of an accidental concourse of for- 
tuitous evenjJS: second causes are always under the direction 
of ordereth all things according to the good 

pleasure therefore the elevation of a new 

island frijj^’the bosom of the> deep, whether immediately 
produced^ Volcanic agency, or by an earthquake, or built 
hy Zoophyt&,' still may be denominated his work ; so, like- 
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wise, tlie same Almighty Guardian of the universe, whose 
name is Jehovah of Hosts, directs all the actions and motions 
of the hosts that he hath created, to the full accomplishment 
of every purpose that, in his wisdom, he hath formed. When 
we are assured that the hairs of our head are all numbered, 
and that not a sparrow falleth without our Heavenly Father, 
we are instructed to look beyond second causes for the 
direction and management of events that appear at 
sight the most trivial, but which, in their immedidfe'^or 
remote consequences, may be productive of effects that are 
important to be attended to and provided for.* 

We know that when animals of any kind exceed certain 
limits, though beneficial in the ordinary exercise of their 
instincts, they become noxious. God alone know^fc^when 
they approach these limits ; it is he, th^efore,' ^ploys 
man or other animals to destroy a certain number df 'them, 
that they may bear a due proportion to other beings on 
which they act ; or if he wills to punish mankind, ho suffers 
their numbers to increase so as to answer this intention. 
But to all his hosts, he says, “Thus far shalt thou go and no 
further.” Therefore, when the ocean, or fires below its bed, 
or other causes elevate islands above its surface, it is he that 
conducts to them the population he intends should occupy 
them. 

The islands of Bourbon and Mauritius both appear to be 
of volcanic origin : amongst their aboriginal animal inhabit- 
ants was a most extraordinary gallinaceous bird, Balled the 
Dodo ;t this bird, like the ostrich and cassowary, had only 
rudiments of wings, and of course was unable to fly; being 
unfit for food, though of the gallinaceous order, and a very 
ugly bird, it soon became extinct in those islands, and the 
only remains of it are a leg and foot at the British Museum, 
and, a skeleton of the head in the Ashmolean Museum at 
* Appendix, Note 16. t Didus ineptus. 
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Oxford. It has been contended that this bird, having never 
been discovered elsewhere, was peculiar to this island, but 
there are reasons for believing, that it was not tlie only 
species of its genus, for Latham has included in it two otliers,* 
both stated to have been found in African islands. This 
aftbrds a strong presumption that the head quarters of the 
genus are on the continent of Africa, and that these three 
species liave been conveyed to the islands they arc stated to 
liave inhabited by some accidental cause.t T^y the direction 
of Providence, a floating island, like that seen by Captain 
Smyth, might be the means of conveying this and their 
other inhabitants to them. 

I think, therefore, that there is no necessity to have 
recourse to a new and more recent creation, to account for 
the introduction of its peculiar animals into any given 
country. 

The fact itself, that almost every country has its peculiar 
animals, aftbrds a proof of design, and of the adaptation of 
means to an end, demonstrating the intervention and guid- 
ance of an invisible Being, of irresistible p^wer, to whose 
will all things yield obedience, and whose wisdom and good- 
ness are conspicuous in all the arrangements he has made. 
AVherever we see a peculiar class of animals wo usually see 
peculiar circumstances which require their presence. Thus 
the Elephant and Ehinoceros, the Lion and the Tiger, are 
lound only in warm climates, w’here a rapid vegetation, and 
infinite hosts of animals, seem to require the eftbrts of such 
gigantic and ferocious dovourers to keep them in check: 
^ut on this subject I shall have occasion to enlarge here- 
after. 

There is another point of view, illustrative of the Divine 

* Didus soKtarius and nazarenus. 

t See a full of this bird in a quarto volume by Dr. Melville 

and Mr. H. StrutlSra, ealled “ The Dodo and its Kindred.”~T. R. J. 
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attributes in this partial location of various animals. If 
every region, or nation, contained within its limits the entire 
circle that constitutes the animal kingdom, and the remark 
may be extended to every natural object, how weak and 
trifling would be the incitement for man to visit liis fellow 
men. Were the productions of every country the same, 
there would be little or no temptation for commercial specu- 
lation, therefore the merchant would stay at home; the 
animal, and plants, and minerals would be the same, there- 
fore the naturalist would stay at home; the astronomer 
indeed, and geographer, and the student of his own species, 
might be tempted sometimes to roam, but the ocean would 
be truly dissociable, and those ties that now connect 
different nations of the globe would, for the most pa^k^ 
broken, They are now linked to each other, of 

amity, by the intercourse which their mutual waj^^oduce, 
and the body geographical, if I may use such a^ewiphor, as 
well as the body natural, is so tempered, and So furnished 
in every part, that constant supplies of thi^^js, necessary 
or desirable, are uninterruptedly circulating, by certain 
channels, through the whole system; and thus keep up a 
kind of systole and diastole, which diffuses everywhere a 
healthy temperament, and is universally beneficifil. It is, 
moreover, calculated to generate those kindly feelings which 
ought to reciprocate between beings inhabiting the same 
globe, and sprung from the same original ^Father. And the 
cultivation of these feelings of mutual goodwill was, no 
doubt, the principal object of the Deity in the distribution 
of various gifts to wrious countries, endowing some with 
one peculiar production and some with another : so that 
one might not say to another, “ J have no need of you^ 
Herein is the Divine wisdom and goodness most con- 
spicuous. Had chance, or nature, as some love to speak, 
directed the distribution of animals, and they were aban- 
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doiicd to themselves and to the circumstances in which they 
foLiiid themselves in their original station, without any 
superintending power to guide them, they would not so 
invariably have fixed themselves in the climates and regions 
for which they were evidently intendcul. Tluur migi'ations, 
under their own sole guidance, would have depended, for 
their direction, upon the season of the year at which the 
desire seized them to change their (piarters : in the height 
of summer, the tropical animals might have taken a direction 
further removed froTu the tropics ; and, in winter, those of 
colder climates might have journeyed towards instead of from 
them. Besides, taking into consideration other Jiiotives, 
from casual circumstances, that might have induced difteremt 
individuals belonging to the same climates- to })ursuc different 
routes, they might bo misled by cupidity, or dislike, or fear. 
On no other principle can ive explain the adaptation of their 
organization to the state and productions of the eoimtry in 
which WG find them-* I speak of local species — but that of a 
Supreme Power, who formed and furnished the country, 
organized them for it, and guided them into it. 

There is another question relating to local animals which 
hero requires some notice. Arc they really distinct species? 
Have not the characters which separate them from their 
affinities been produced, in the course of years, by peculiar 
circumstances in w^hich they are placed, such as climate, 
temperature, nature of the country, food, and the like ? 
Bvery person who knows anything of the history of animals 
•Bust admit, that great changes do take place in theiu from 
the long action of these causes. For instance, some varieties 
of the common ox are polled, having only rudiments of 
horns ; others have very short, and others very long ones ; 
in some they are not flxe<^^^o the skull, but attached to the 
skin, and moveable with^^ The same thing, likewdse, takes 

VOL, 1. H 
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place witli sliecp ; some have no horns, others have two, and 
one breed, the Icelandic, is distinguished by having four. 
How these variations have been produced, and by what 
cireuinstances they are ruled, has not been ascertained, nor 
what diiTerenees, in other respects, obtain between the 
armed and unarmed varieties. Linne indeed observed, with 
respect to the polled slieep, which he denominates English 
sheep, — ^liut wliether they are strictly entitled to that name 
is not clear, for in the pillars of Trajan and Antoninus, 

, though there are no polled oxen, there are polled sheep,— 
that their tails and scrotum reach to tln^ knees; but this tes 
not appear a certain and invariabh' fact. A young 
when his attention is first arrested by these 
bably be inclined to think that animals, lafliSjping such 
striking differences, cannot belong to sifecics ; but 

in the progress of his (experience, cspeteially in what takes 
place in almost all animals that man has taken into alliance 
with him, he will sec reason to ehaffige his sentiments. 

Again, the ears of some aninmls also c.xhibit differences 
that might seem to indicate specific distinction. We see 
this both in the liorse and the swine. In the wild horse the 
ears lie back ; in the domesticated or cultivated one they 
are erect. The horse was not originally a native of America; 
but when the Spaniards and other nations obtained a footing 
in that country, they carried this animal with them, which 
is now become wild, and numerous herds of them are found 
in the Llanos ; these generally, we are told, are of a chest- 
nut bay, and have recumbent ears. Those that are foimd 
wild in the Steppes of Tartary have the hair of the mane 
and tail very long and thick, and their ears also arc recum- 
bent. A writer, quoted below, has concluded from sonic 
obs("rvations of Xenoplion and Varro, that the military 
horses of the Greek and [Roman republics were much nearer 
those in the wild state, as just described, than in a sub- 
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sequent period.* In all the war horses, however, sculptured 
in Trajan’s and Antoninus’ pillars, tlie ears arc erect, as I 
think also are those of the Elgin marbles in the British 
Museum — at least, none of them appear to be recumbent ; 
and in some figured in Hamilton’s jFj(jyptiaca^"\ from sculp- 
tures at Medinet Abou, in Egypt, which are still more 
ancient, the ears of all are erect. 

In England we have two breeds of swine, one with large 
flapping or pendent ears ; of this description are those 
flittened in the distilleries in and near London ; the other 
witli small, erect, acute cars, common in the county of 
Suffolk. 

When it is considered, that the varieties of the above 
animals with erect ears appear to exhibit altogether a better 
character, if I may so speak, than their less spirited breth- 
ren, whose ears are pendent or laid back, and that this 
circumstance seems to indicate some approach to civilization 
in them ; it may, probably, be deemed to result from some 
development of the brain produced by education, and pre- 
sent some analogy to the effects of the latter in the human 
species. 

There is a certain protuberance growing on the back, 
between the shoulders, and consisting chiefly of fat, which 
distinguishes the Indian oxen, both the larger and smaller 
varieties, from our own, which is known sometimes to attain 
to tlie enormous weight of fifty pounds ; the ox of Surat is 
stated to have two of these bosses, or humps. Now', Burck- 
hardt has observed, with respect to the camel, that — “While 
the hump continues full, the animal will endure consider- 
able fatigue on a verti^hort allowance, feeding, as the Arabs 
say, on the fat of itili^^u hump. After a long journey the 
hump almost entirely subsides, and it is not till after three 

* Roulin. Aaim. Domest. Ann. Des. Sc. Nat. xvi. 26. 

t PI. viii. ix. 
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or four months’ repose, and a considerable time after the 
rest of the carcass has acquired flesli, that it resumes its 
natural size of one fourth of the whole body.” This con- 
jecture of the Arabs may, very probably, be well founded, 
for it is known that animals which become torpid in th(' 
winter, are very fat and have several cauls abounding in that 
substance ; but when they awake from their long repose in 
the spring, they have absorbed a large proportion of it, and 
are comparatively lean, and more fit for action. During 
their torpidity the fat is absorbed into the system by means 
of the lymphatic vessels and the ramifications of the veir^. 
It is stated, however, that the Bear comes out of itSi win^r 
quarters as fat as it went into them, but that in a j^^yslt 
becomes very lean.* In this case it would scemj^m theVe 
was little or no ab8or])tion during hybernation, iSpthat it 
becomes very rapid upon the animal’k* cmerj^n from its 
hiding place. 

Reasoning from analog}'^, the hump on th^.;^obu may have 
some such iLse, and during the dry season, Vhen the food is 
scorched up, may minister to the nutriment of the animal. 
If this be the case, this variation from the common type is 
evidently designed, and furnishes a proof of the care of the 
Creator for aU his creatures, and likewise of such an adapta- 
tion of means to an end, as evince bpth the wisdom, power, 
and prescience of Him who has so arranged circumstances 
and agents in every climate as to fulfil his benevolent pur- 
poses. 

The all-wise Grovemor of the universe, w^hen he gave to 
the sheep its covering, appears to have had in view not 
solely the protection of the animal from the effects of 
cold, but more particularly the benefit of him whom he had 
enthroned at the head of his creation, by thus placing, at his 
disposal a material so inestimable, for his use and comfort, 
* Dr. Richardson, Faun. Boreali-americ. i. Ip, 20. 
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as wool. It has been observed that all the wild sheep are 
clothed with long hair; but the Guinea sheep,* wliich is 
found in the tropical countries, both of Africa and India, is 
the most truly hairy of any, evidently a provision of the 
Author of nature, suited to the climate in which they are 
found. The hne fleeces of the cultivated breeds appear to 
have been engrafted, as it were, on the long hair of the wild 
(jiies, which, doubtless, have been very much improved by 
the attention paid by man to his flocks. The influence 
of clunate, the quality of pasturage, a duo supply of whole- 
some food ill winter, and washing and shearing when summer 
a})proaches, have all, certainly, contributed to the improve- 
jiient of this staple of our commerce. But it was (lod who 
endowed these imimals with those facilities, if I may so 
speak, of wliich man availing himself, might produce by 
t'ulture the valuable article, in its highest perfection, of 
whicli I am liere speaking. What a difference between the 
hair of the Guinea sheep, and the beautiful fleece of the 
Merino, which even seems to be exceeded, in fineness and 
softness, by the straight w^ool of the Parnassian breed. 

No aiiinial, if indeed all belong to one original species, 
varies more than one that is most domesticated of any, the 
dog: some, as the water-dog, t being covered with curled 
hair almost as thick as the fleece of a sheep, wdiile others, 
the Turkish-dog,| are absolutely naked; others again, the 
grey-hound,§ being very slender, with long slender muzzle 
and legs, remarkable for their velocity and the quickness of 
tiieir sight ; others lastly, the hound, |1 more robust in form, 
less swift in motion, with a short obtuse muzzle, depending 
chiefly upon their scent in pursuit of their prey. Whoever 
studies all these supposed varieties, and the diversified func- 

* Oyis aries africana.— L. f Cam’s familiaris aquaticus. 

+ Caws familiaiu eegyptius, $ Canis familiaris giaiiw. 

li Canis familiaris molossus. 
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tions whicli they exercise in our service, as our fiiiihfiil and 
attached companions, the watchful guardians and defenders 
of our property, the purveyors of our table, and the ministers 
of our pleasures, must acknowledge the wisdom, goodness, 
and power of the Creator in the production of so versatih' a 
race, applicable, in so many ways, to such a variety of pur- 
poses, many of them of the first importance. AV^ithout them 
some nations would have no means of conveyance from place 
to place;* and others would scarcely he able to supply 
themselves with a sufficiency of food.f ^ Jif^ 

Amongst tho birds there is one tribe peculiarljr ^^i^^ i- 
cated, which likewise is subject to numeroii«,;‘^m|i^%s^(it 
will be readily seen that 1 allude to our cdiaittll^^iiltry), 
hut the differences that obtain in them are confined 
to their plumage; some are crowned wifeh a tuft of feathers; 
others, as the IViesland-hen, have tho feathers on their body 
recurved ; another br(*(id, as the r^mplets, have no tail ; the 
generality have their legs naked^ But the bantams have them 
covered with feathers ; and, to name no more, tho silk-hens, 
instead of feathers, arc clothed with a Icind of silken hair. 

We cannot state the object of all these differences, hut 
probably it is connected with the climate and other circum- 
stances of the country in which they were produced. India 
and its islands appears to ho the metropolis of this valuable 
species, of fowl, and the jungle fowl is sixpposed to be the 
original breed ; hut this is one of those animals which will 
live and thrive in every climate except the Polar ; and when 
we consider the benefits we derive from them, we shall he 
disposed with fateful hearts to adore and glorify our 
Almighty Benefactor, who fitted them, as well as so many 
other useful animals, to become, like ourselves, denizens of 
the whole earth. It is a remarkable circumstance, and 
* The Kamtchadales, 

Many of the North American Indians. Esnuimauic. &c. 
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’worthy of particular attention, that the animala uiost subject 
to variation are (‘liiefly those which man has takcai into 
alliance with him from their adaptation to his purposes. 
ISmw this tendency to vary multiplies their uses, or, at least, 
contributes to fit them for following him into different 
climates, enabling them to ac(;ommodate themselves gradually 
to any change of circumstances to wdiich they may therein 
be exposed, w’ithoiit diminishing their utility. 

Amongst the other races, especially the feline, this ap- 
pears not to take place, at least only with respect to colour, 
l^he eat, though everywhere domesticated, exhibits no other 
differences than what obtain in the colour of lier fur. If 
we recollect tliai this favourite cpiadruped is principally 
employed to destroy those minor animals that arc noxious 
in and about our houses, towdiich indeed her instinct impels 
her, and that she is solely led by that instinct, and adds 
nothing to it from instruction, her solo savage object being, 
like that of Inm congeners, to s(‘ize and devour her prey ; 
that she never assists man, like the dog, as the companion 
of his sports in vai'lous ’svays, but exercises her single function 
always in the same waiy, and under the same mfluence : if 
we further recollect that these are the general habits of the 
genus to wdiich she belongs, which appear subject to very 
trivial modifications from altered circumstances, and that 
almost all animals that do not follow in the train of man are 
equally constant, vre may hence infer that the Creator has 
not gifted them with the capability of improvement, and the 
development of latei^j? qualities not apparent in their wild 
state. 

There is one cire^stance, however, in w^hich predaceous 
or carnivorous animals, when domesticated, show some aber- 
ration from their instinct, — ^they do not refuse farinaceous 
food. The cat and the dog will both eat bread with great 
eagerness, and thrive upon it. 
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It has been questioned by some whether the present races 
of animals have not all, in the lapse of ages, undergone soiiu* 
alterations from the primitive types. The only way by which 
tliis can be at all ascertained is by consulting the oldest 
descriptions of them, and the oldest sculptures ; and thes(‘, 
I think, will prove that no such alteration has taken place. 

In considering tlie genend distribution of animals we may 
further remark that some are stationary, while others, at 
certain periods, migrate or shift tlieir quarters from oiU‘ 
climate or region to another. 

In (a)n sidering the former, 1 shall not here enlarge on the 
stations of the dilliTent tribes further than as they are con- 
nected with the great object, which it is my duty to illustrate. 
With respect to many it may be observed, that though 
perhaps widely dispersed, yet they ha^e tlieir metttjj^lis.* 
Thus the gigantic whales, though they are sometimei^i^ud 
in low latitudes, not, however, within y^Keir 

grand rendezvous is in the arctic aii^|^«rctic fur- 
nishing a strong proof that in these iSl^ find the latest 
supply of their appropriate food. The giant terrestrial- 
Mammalia, on the contrary, confine themselves to intra-,, 
tropical regions, where the luxuriance of vegetation best 
corresponds with their enormous consumption of food. 
Amongst the birds the V ulture, though one species, the 
Lammer-Greyer,t comes as far north as the Swiss Alps, 
generally most abounds in hot climates, and is often of 
essential service in preventing the infection, likely to be 
produced by putrid animals; to thedc birds our Saviour’s 
words doubtless allude, “ Wheresoever the carcass isj there 
will the eagles he gathere^ogether the species he had in 
his eye was probably the Egyptian Vulture, J the servicejf-;, 
of which in Egypt are strikingly described by Hasselquis^c 

• See Introd. to Ent. iv. Lett. xlix. t Vultur barbatus. 

t Vultur perenopterus, L. 
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After noticing its disgusting appearance, he says: “Not- 
withstanding this, tho inhabitants of Egypt cannot bo 
(niougli thankful to Providence for this bird. All the places 
round Cairo are filled with the dead bodies of asses and 
caiiuds ; and thousands of these birds fly about and devour 
tlic carcasses, before they putrefy, and fill the air witli 
noxious exhalations.” Belon observes, which proves their 
prevalence there, that in Palestine they devour an infinite 
number of mice, which would otherwise be a great pest. 
The cognate tribe, the eagles, though they arc widely dis- 
persed, have their metropolis in more northern climates, and 
are distinguished also from the vultures, by making living 
animals chiefly their prey : for this they are gifted with a 
wonderful acuteness of sight, and indomitable strength of 
wing, and of logs and talons, fitting them for astonishing 
velocity of flight, and for resistless force, w'hen they attack 
and bear ofi* their prey. As they have no scent, their eyes 
arc of infinite use, and enable them to discern a small bird 
at an almost incredible distance : and often, to get a clearer 
tifw and more extensive horizon, when they leave their 
^uutain aeries, they ascend to a great height. M. Eamond, 
^n he had ascended the highest peak of the Pyrenees, 
saw an eagle soaring above him, flying directly in the teeth 
of a violent south-wester, with inconceivable velocity. 

Another genus of a tropical type, but not confined to the 
tropics, forming a striking contrast with the gigantic forms 
last adverted to, consists of the numerous species of the 
brilliant and diminutive Humming birds, which like the 
butterflies, whose analogues they are, suck the nectar of the 
flowers. This strictly American genus is in great force, 
also without the tropics, for they abound in Mexico, and go 
northward as far as Canada, and southward as far as Pata- 
gonia. There is no northern metropolis for any analogous 
Ibrni, to these living gems, which constitute the ornament 
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and life of the new world. But the old shares with tlio 
new, in another beautiful type in the winged creation, I 
mean the Psittaceous or Parrot tribes, which chiefly support 
themselves upon fruits, and abound in all tropical countries; 
these the Creator has not only invested with the gayest 
colours and plumage, but gifted also with the power of 
speech, at least of imitating the speech of man, when 
brought into contact with him. Their ’principal residence 
is within the tropics, but not confined to them, as many are 
found in New Holland. The Arns* are confined to the new 
world, and one of its greatest ornaments ; their plumage 
being the most brilliant of any of the Psittaceans. 

An analogous tribe of mammiferous animals inhabits the 
same station, and feeds on the same food with the parrots; 
these are what Zoologists call the Q^adrumancs, or Pour- 
handed beasts, from their often using their hind as well as 
their fore feet as hands, and many of them even their M- 
This tribe includes the Monkeys, Apes, and B^ond ; ^ 
though these do not imitate man, by catchins^B^Arrfi^, 
like the birds last named, yet they mimic all 1 

have often tho\ight, when I have examine^»ii|gl|fies of this 
tribe, that their features are typical of tllrof <i^iferent kinds 
of face observable in the human’ species : far as relates 

to bodj/ they approach us, but in the spiritual part of our 
nature, elevated by high expectations, and by knowledge 
not confined to this globe on which we tread, but traversing 
the heavens, and penetrating in thought to the throne of 
Him who sitteth upon them, we infinitely exceed them. 

Those animals that are of a predaceous or carnivorous 
character, are more widely dispersed than many of the 
herbivorous ones ; in fact they are co-extensive with their 
food, I do not mean specifically, but generically. Thougii 
the Lion an4 the Tiger, and the larger feline animals are 
♦ Macrocercus. 
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generally tropical, yet the Cat is naturalized everywhere. 
Though the ITya'na and the Jackal shrink from the tem- 
perature of the greater part of Europe, yet Wolves and 
Foxes, as well as the great majority of the canine race, are 
found indigenous, or have been formerly indigenous, in 
almost every part of it.^ 

IMany more instances might he adduced proving that 
animals have been placed originally in certain stations, 
adapted to the habits resulting from their organization and 
general structure, from which some of them have sent forth 
their colonies far and wide, while others, owing to pecu- 
liarities in these respects, requiring a given temperature 
and kind of food, or to local obstacles stopping their further 
progress, have not wandered beyond certain limits. 

Having, in the preceding pages, endeavoured to account 
for the dispersion and present stations of the various 
members the animal kingdom at large, not to leave the 
subject ’^eomplctc, I must next make a few observations 
relative to that of the human race. 

It has been a favourite theory of some modern physi- 
ologijlts that Grod “ hath not made of one blood all nations of 
men for to dwell on all the face of the earth f but that there 
are dfifferent species of men as well as of animals : others, 
who do not go quite so far, suspect, that at the last great 
deluge, besides Noah and his family who were saved in 
the ark, some others escaped from that sad catastrophe by 
taking refuge on some of the highest mountain ridges of 
Asia and Africa ; and seem to insinuate that from these 
the three principal races, the Caucasian, the Mongol, 

* Modem geologists are of opinion that lions, tigers, hytenas, &c., must 
formerly h»ye existed all over Europe, as their bones occur in caves and 
‘^duvial d^it8.-T. R. J. 
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and the J^egro, that now bold possession of our globe.* I 
shall say sotnethiug in controversion of each of these 
theories, beginning with the last. 

This indeed furnishes a clue for its own refutation, since 
it admits three priiicipjtl steins, which is in accordance with 
the Mosaic account, tliat from the families of the th*ee sons 
of Noah, the nations were divided in the earth after the 
flood. The author of the above theory seems disposed to* 
admit the truth of the j\Iosaic account, but insinuates that 
it may have been only intended to instruct the Israelites in 
the history of the race to whicli tliey belonged, while that 
of other races may have been passed over in silence. It is 
too much the lasliion, in this sceptical age, to evade the 
facts that are most clearly revealed in scripture, by saying 
the language must not be taken strictly nor interpreted 
literally, even when it is concerning events in which ther^t^ 
no room for metaphor. One would think that term^yi 
which God foretold the deluge w ere of thig^^jription. 
“ And behold J, eoen^, J, do bring a flood of th 

earth, to destroy all flesh wherein is the breatS^rlifc from 
under heaven; and everything that is in the earth shall 
die.” And again — ^\And the icaters ]grevaMd exceedingly 
upon the earth, and all the high hills ihat^ere under the 
whole heaven loere covered : fifteen cubits i|[)wards did the 
waters prevail, and the mountains were cover edP It is also 
stated that every living substance, both man and cattle, &c., 
was destroyed from the earth, and that Noah only remained 
alive, a/nd they that were with him in the arh. Can language 
bo more definite and express ? 

What can be more absurd than that an ark should be 
necessary for the saving of Noah and his family, and a 
world of animals, to be stored with a vast supply of pr<^" 
vision, when they jm^t have escaped, according to tliit^ 
Hist. Cab. Cycl, ix. 4. 
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li\q)oihcsis, by taking refuge on the summit of some lofty 
mouniaiu to which Divine Wisdom might have directed 
them ? 

There is no occasion whatever for such an hypothesis to 
account for the dispersion of mankind and tlieir breaking 
into nations. Two chapters in the book of Genesis* set 
the whole matter in a clear light, botli as to the first {;ause 
of their separation, and the various tribes inio which they 
separated, in which we can trace the names of many na- 
tions still in existence. From Babel each in due time 
took th^ course, in that direction, however led l)y circum- 
stances, that Providence had decreed. Europe became at 
last tlic head quarters of the descendants of daphet, Asiii 
of those of Shorn, and Africa of those of Ham ; the Shemites 
in the lapse of ages passing over to Amei’ica, were the pro- 
genitors of the red or copper race of that continent. Nor 
were there any insurmoimtabh' obstacles in the way to 
prevent '^e peopling of the globe from one common stock. 
Sup])osiiTg Babel or Babylon to have been, so to speak, the 
centre of irradiation — how' easy was the transit for Ham’s 
descendants into Africa by the Isthmus of Suez ; into 
Europe, the path was still more open for those of Japhet ; 
and as the stream of population spread to the East, the 
passage to America w\as not difficult to those who had 
arrived at Behrings Straits. But in all these countries 
mixtures wiili the Aborigines have probably taken place, 
t'ithor from the irruption and colonizations of great con- 
querors, the spread of commerce and similar causes, which 
uaturally tend to produce variations in races from the primi- 
tive type. Hence writers on this subject now reckon six 
races distinguished by their coloiu*, viz. a wliite race ; a 
tawny race ; a red race ; a deep hrowm race ; a brown-black 
race ; and a black race. 


Chap. X. xi. 
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This leads me to the other theory alluded to above, that 
there are different species of men as well as of other 
animals. The principal foundation upon which those na- 
turalists have built their theory, that have adopted the 
opinion that there are several distinct species of men ori- 
ginally created, is not only their colour, but likewise certain 
parts of tlieir structure, which are found to vary in different 
races, such as the shape of the head ; the prominence, more 
or less of the jaws, producing different facial aiiglcs ; the 
comparative length of some of the bones, and shape of the 
feet ; the degradation of intellect ; the peculiar acu^uess of 
the senses ; the tenacity of the meniory ; and, to name no 
more, the appropriation of a peculiar species of parasitic 
animal to a peculiar race.* 

Various are the circumstances, which, in the progress of 
generations, tend to produce differences between the dif- 
ferent races which are now found inliabiting our globe, 
without having recourse to a theory that boldly contradicts 
or nullifies the word of God; since the Scripture expressly 
declares that God hath made of one Uood all nations of 
men, for to dwell on all the face of the earth, and hath deter- 
mined the times before appointed, and the bounds of ilteiT 
habitation^ Climate, the elevation of country, its soil, 
waters, woods, and other peculiarities ; the food, clothing, 
customs, habits, way of life, and state of civilization, often, 
of its inhabitants, produce eftects upon the latter tliat are 
important and durable, and contribute to impress a peculiar 
character upon the diftereut races of men as well as animals 
that inhabit our globe, and will account for many distinc- 
tions, which indicate that such an individual belongs to 
such a people. Eut these circumstances will not explain 
and satisfactorily account for all the peculiar characters that 

♦ See N. Diet. D’Hist. Nat. xv. 160, Article Hmme. White’? 
Regular Gradation in Man, &c. S. 2. 
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clistiiiguisli nations from each other, without having re- 
course to the will of a governing and all-directing Powek 
influencing circumstances that happen in the common 
course, and, according to the established laws of nature, to 
answer the purposes of his Providence. When he con- 
foiuided the speech and language of the descendants of 
Noah, congregated at Babel, he first made a division of 
mankind into nations ; “ And from thence did Jeh(ycah 
scatter them abroad upon the face of all the earths The 
same Divine Power that eflected this distinction, which 
may he called the origin of nationality, also decreed that 
nations should be further separated by differences of form 
and colour, as well as speech, which differences originated 
not in any change operated miraculously, but produced by 
second causes, under the direction of the First. When we 
are told expressly that “ The hairs of our head are all num- 
heredj' and tliat in God’s “ book all our members a/re 
written f we learn, what in common parlance we acknow- 
ledge, that it is according to God’s will that we are made 
so and so. That persons, who, in some one or other of 
their parts and organs, exhibit an approximation to races 
different from that to which they belong, as thick lips, a 
prominent facial angle, a difference in the relative propor- 
tion of certain bones to each other, the curling of the Lair, 
and the like, occur in all places, must be obvious to every 
one wdio uses his eyes and intellect. It is evident that all 
these variations are produced by circumstances that we 
cannot fully appreciate. Even in animals, there is as much 
difference in general characters between the Arabian steed 
of high blood, fine form, indomitable spirit, and winged 
speed, and the brewer’s dray-horse, of a strikingly opposite 
character, as there is between the European high-bred gen- 
tleman and the African negro. The long-legged swine of 
I'rance, though exhibiting such a marked difference in the 
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relative leugtli of some of their bones, are' still the same 
species -with the short-hogged swine of England. The sanu^ 
argument is stnongtheiicd by the infinite varieties of the 
dog, the erect ears of the tame, and recumbent ones of the 
wild horse.* It is evident, therefore, from fact and from 
what ordinarily happens, that there are powers at v'ork at 
and after conception, and nhile the ftetiis is in the womb, 
that can produce variations in the same people, approaching 
to those that distinguish the Negro, the red man, or the 
brown man ; which, indeed, can produce forms much mori' 
singular and extraordinary ; for instance, the monsters that 
sometimes make their appearance in the world, as th(‘ 
Siamese youths, children with two heads, &c. The mys- 
terious influence that the excited imagination, or passions, 
or appetites of the mother, have oier the fmtus in her 
womb, is well known, and ])roduces very extraordinary con- 
sequences, and malformations, and monstrosities. When 
we consider that all these facilities, if 1 may so 'OTjSk— 
these tendencies to produce variations in the foetdijj^^ at 
the disposal of Ilim, who upholds all things by the of 
his power, and turns them to the fulfilment of ^hi^'^own 
purposes, — we may imagine that thus new types may be 
produced, which may bo continued in the ordinary way of 
generation; according to that observation of ITuraholdt, 
that “The exclusion of all foreign mixtures contributes 
to perpetuate varieties, or aberrations from the common 
standard.” t That what at first were family characters, 
accompany the race when grown into a nation, is evident 
from the case of the Jews, who, wherever dispersed, exhibit 
certain common characters by which they are everywhere 
known ; and, with respect to complexion, they are said to 
vary according to the climates in which they reside. A 
singular exception to this is furnished by the black Jews of 
• See above, p, + Personal Travels, v. ii. 565. 
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Malabar, mentioned by Dr. Buchanan. At Cochin, he says, 
there are two classes of Jews, the white and the black Jews. 
The latter arc supposed to have arrived in India soon after 
the Babylonian captivity ; at least, they have that tradition 
{imongst them, which seems confirmed by the fact that they 
have copies only of those books of the Old Testament 
which were written previously to the captivity. The white 
.Tews emigrated from Europe to India in later ages. Now 
here is a singular fact, thsit in the lapse of so many ages a 
white or tawny race has become black. Mr. White endea- 
vours to account for such an aberration from his principle, 
that colour does not result from climate, by an observation 
not altogether founded in fact — namely, that the Jews have 
gained proselytes in every country in which they have re- 
sided, and, being at liberty to marry those proselytes, this 
would produce mixed breeds. But though the Jews, in our 
Saviour’s time, would compass sea and land to gain one 
proselyte, this has not been their character since the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, and w^e never hear now of their 
making proselytes. Indeed, these black Jews of Cochin 
soem to have been settled there long before any white ones 
came to that'^place. 

With regsp^ to the degradation of the intellect, and the 
peculiar acuteness of the senses or memory of certain races ; 
these furnish no proof whatever of specific distinctions, or 
that they could not be descended from the (!ommon ancestor 
of our species. 

Humboldt has an important observation which will ex- 
plain how this might happen without having recourse to 
sach a supposition. Speaking of the barbarism of certain 
tnbes of Americans and Asiatics, he observes ; — “ The bar- 
harism that prevails throughout these difierent regions is, 
porhaps, less owing to a primitive absence of all kind of 
civilization, than to the effects of a long degradation. The 

VOL. h. I 
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greater part of the hordes, which we designate under the 
name of savages, descend, probably, from nations more lul- 
vauced ill cultivation.”* And in another place : — “ K it bo 
true that savages arc for the most part degraded races, 
remnants escaped from a common shipwreck, as their lan- 
guages, their cosmogonic fables, a crowd of other indications 
seem to prove.” 

Now, what is it that degrades man, and causes him to 
make an approach towards the brute ? Setting up scnsi' 
above reason and intellect ; sight above faith ; this world 
above the next. Experience teaches us,, that those faculties 
of our nature that are most cultivated, become most acute ; 
if intellectual pursuits are neglected, the intellect itsidf 
becomes iveakened; in proportion as the senses are exer- 
cised, they are strengthened ; in propfA’tion as the pleasures 
they atford us stand high or low' in our estimation, we 
graduate towards the brute which know's no pleasures but 
those of sense, or towards the angel who know's no pleasiucs 
but w'hat are spiritual. There is a governing principle in 
maiijt originally enthroned in him by his Creator, and to 
whose sw'ay the senses w ere originally in complete subjection. 
But when man fell, a struggle was generated, the lower or 
sensual part of liis nature striving to gain the rule over 
him, and to dethrone the higher or intellectual. This is the 
“ law in our members warring against the law of our mind!' 
mentioned by the Apostle. Now, w'e know that the same 
individual, at different periods of life, may be directed ui his 
actions first by one and then by the other of these laws ; he 
he may begin in sense, and end in spirit, or vice versd- 
the former takes place in him, his nature and character arc 
elevated, and he is become more intellectual ; if the latfc(’r, 
they are degraded, and he is become more sensual and nearer 
to a brute, and yet in both cases fie remains the same 
• Fersonal Travels. E, T. iii, 208. f To t)y£HOv^«>v- 
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as before ; his species is not altered. Apply this to nations : 
will it follow’, because one is now generally gifted with a 
greater degree of intellect, and another remarkable for more 
acute sensation, that therefore they cannot be derived from 
a common origin? Nations are often led by custom as 
w'ell as individuals ; they, therefore, usually walk in the path 
that their ancestors have trod before them, and, from cir- 
cumstances connected w ith this, it happens that some apply 
their faculties to higher pursuits than others. Those that 
chiefly cultivate the intellect improse it by that very act ; 
while those w'ho are principally cngtiged in pursuits that 
re(juire the constant and skilful use of the organs of sen- 
sation acquire a degree of oxpertness in that use not to be 
mot with in the others ; but the intellect being employed 
only u])on low objects, becomes habitually degraded, and 
loses all taste for things that arc not visible and tangible. 
Tliough in aii individual, or in a long succession of indi- 
viduals, this might not produce a perceptible contraction 
and non-development of the organ of the intellect, or in the 
chamber that contains it; yet, in the lapse of ages and 
generations, this effect would gradually be produced ; for if 
an organ is not used for a long course of years, it becomes 
contracted, and from long habit unapt to perform its natural 
functions. Some American nations, by the application of 
boards properly shaped, depress the skull-bone of their 
inflints, thinking a flat head a great beauty ; whence the 
tribe is distiiiguised by the name of Pallotepallors, or Mat- 
heads. Others, by the same means, give them a conical 
form; there is no difficulty, therefore, in conceiving that 
Avitli a gradual contraction of the brain, that of the skull 
^^ight take place in the foetus, which would accommodate 
one to the other. With regard to the memory, it is not 
Wonderful that a being who occupies his time and intellect 
with few objects, should have a more distinct recollection 
I 2 
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of certain events, than one whose attention is more divided. 
It may he observed of the lower orders in general, that 
their memory for the same reason, of matters within their 
own sphere of comprehension, is often more clear than that 
of persons better educated and informed. 

I remember the case of a negro who resided near Bury 
St. Edmunds, who was an educated man, and published 
volume of poems by subscription, which did him no dis- 
credit.* Hence, it is evident that there is a difference of 
capacity in negroes as well as whites, which admits of im- 
provement from instruction and study, wlien they (Jomc 
among civilized people. Little stress will be laid on the 
parasite of the negrocs,t bcijig specifically distinct from 
that which infests the whites, w^hen wc reflect that the horse 
and tlie ox have different insect para^tes and assailants in 
difleront climates. There is a time fixed upon in l^tevin^ 
counsels when the curse shall cease ; and it will,^^^ bo 
found that by reversing the course that has deified so 
many nations, the apostacy, namely, from Hod^td- i^atries 
of the most debasing kind, which has yieldqtf them up a 
prey to sensuality, clouded their understansflings, and, in- 
stead of universal good-will, has taught them to regard those 
that are not of their own tribe or caste as objects of just 
hatred and injury when this course has been reversed 
and they are brought back to God, which will take place in 
his time and at his word ; and by the means and instruments 
that he empowers and commissions, J they will become more 
elevated in their character, and assume a higher rank among 
the nations: and they wdl make good their claim to the 
same inheritance with the other members of the Christian 
family. He who decreed the end, decrees also the means. 

“ When the Lord ^ave the wordy great was the company of 

• He was Ignatius Sancho. t Pediculus Nigritaruni. 

t See Appendix, Note 16. 
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those that published iV' This was the case at the first 
preaching of the Gospel, when the gross darkness of heathen 
idolatry covered the earth ; this also was the case at what 
may be called its rcpublication at the time of the Eeforma- 
tioii, when the gross darkness of papal idolatry had almost 
put out the light of truth in ‘the church ; and so shall it be 
again, should another and perhaps last cloud of error en- 
velope the world with darkness,* which seems even now 
beginning to gather, and may we not hope that it will be 
followed by that happy time, foretold by the prophet, when 
“ the knowledge of the Lord shall cover the earth as the 
waters cover the sea ? ’* The old curse on Ham’s offspring 
shall then cease, he shall no longer be a servant of servants 
to his brethren ; then shall the curse also that has driven 
the children of Abraham after the flesh into every region of 
the globe, cease, and they shall look on Him whom they 
pierced, and be restored to the favour of their God, and 
to their own land ;t and next, in its own day, the original 
curse, also pronounced upon Adam and his posterity, shall 
be obliterated and done away for ever. 

Taking all the circumstances I have noticed into con* 
sideration, I trust I have made it clear, that the variations 
observable in the different races of men are not of such a 
nature as to render it impossible, or improbable, that they 
all should have been derived from a common stock: and 
that the degradations observable in some of them, and 
approximation to the highest of the brutes, was caused not 
by the will and fiat of the Creator, but by their own 
^Iful departure from him, and voluntary self-debasement. 
because they did not like to retain God in their knowledge^ 
he gave them over to a reprobate mind to do those tihings that 
^>'e not convenient; further, that with respect to those 
ebaracters, which distinguish one nation from another, they 
See Appendix, Note 17. t See Appendix, Note 18. 
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may be attributed to tbc action of physi(*5il causes directed 
by the Deity : who, to use the language of a pious and 
excellent poet, 

" Lives through all life, extends through all extent, 

Spreads undivided, operates unspent.” 


Tiiehe is another interesting subject connected with tlie 
geography of animals, which may find its place hero ; a 
subject than which none shows more evidently or strikingly 
the hand of a beneficent and ever watchful Providemee 
holding the reins, and upon certain occasions and at 
certain seasons directing various animals to change their 
quarters, and seek often in distant co^tries a more genial 
climate, in which they may give birth to their vounj^pr 
find a better supply of food for their owm sup|f|j^^; T sfall, 
therefore, now devote a few pages to the of 

animals. 

The most general principle that causes ^jl^ation is 
common to man and animals. "When a country is over- 
peopled, and can no longer maintain its inhabitants, unless 
some means can be devi.sod at home by which the prosauro 
may be lightened, and the suffering classes enabled to pro- 
cure the necessaries of life, there must inevitably he some 
outbreak ; when the rivers can no longer be contained 
within their natural channel they will overflow, and spread 
desolation around, till they have passed away and found a 
place in the’ great receptacle of waters. Thus, in ancient 
times, the great northern hive sent forth its numberless 
swarms, and overturned and divided amongst them a con- 
siderable portion of that mighty empire which extended its 
iron sway over the fairest portion of the globe.* 

* See Appendix, Note Id. 
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With regard to their migrations, animals may bo divided 
into two classes. The first will consist of those that migrate 
casually, under a certain pressure ; and the second of those 
that migrate periodically, or at certain seasons. 

1. Of the first description are those infinite armies of 
Locusts, which, when they have laid bare one country, as an 
overshadowing and dark cloud pregnant with the wrath of 
heaven, pass on to another; mighty conquerors of old, of 
whom they were the symbols, from Sesostris to Sennacherib 
and Nebuchadnezzar, also mark their progress by devastation 
and ruin; to use the graphic language of the prophet — *^The 
land is as the garden of Mden before them, and behind them a 
desolate wildern ess. ’ ’ * 

This plague has generally been considered as belonging to 
the old world, in which they seldom exceed lat. 42®, but in 
North America, there is a species of Locust or Grass-hopper, 
as Dr. Eichardson informs me, according to the report of 
the Indians, becoming prevalent about oikjc in twenty years, 
which committed great devastations at Lord ISel kirk's colony 
of Ecd river, as high as lat. 52*’. They made their first 
a])poaj'ance in vast flights coming from the plains to the 
westwa^, and soon destroyed the crops of grain, and every 
thing green. They rc-appeared for three or four successive 
summers, each year in smaller numbers, and now' lor several 
years they have not been seen. 

These were evidently insects of the same order and tribe 
with the locust, though perhaps of a different genus ; but, 
probably the tradition of the Indians might relate to another 
North American devastator, which is also called there the 
Locust, but belongs to a genus beloved by the Greeks for 
its song, and hated by the less imaginative Eomans for its 
stunning noise, w'hich may be called the Tree Locust; a 
species of which is said to appear, about once in every 

* See on the Locusts, I ntrod. to Ent. 1 Lett, vii. 
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seventeen years,* in such prodigious nunibers as to do 
incalculable damage to the fruit and forest trees, in which it 
deposits its eggs, and upon wliich it feeds internally in the 
grub state, but the oral organs of the perfect insect are only 
calculated for suction. 

Amongst quadrupeds, the analogues, in some respects, of 
the locusts, arc the Lemmings^ a kind of mouse or rat. These 
little animals, which usually inhabit the mountains of Nor- 
way and Lapland, in certain seasons, emigrate in prodigious 
numbers to the south; the most common speciesf is said 
not to lay up any winter store, but to form burrows under 
ground in summer, and under the snow in winter in search 
of food ; but that found in Kamtschatka,J which is larger 
than a rat, is stated to be occupied during the spmmer ia 
laying up provisions for the winter iji lioles turf 

divided into compartments ; they consist of varioij^^lmds of 
roots, some even poisonous, but which agree with this 
animal, and of which it collects from twenty to thirty 
pounds. It is called in Kamtschatka Tegulchitch. In line 
weather its instinct teaches it to spread its harvest of roots 
in the sun to dry and fit them for keeping. Wlicn these 
different species of Lemmings make their excursions, which 
take place only in certain years and seasons, and in different 
directions, the species last mentioned going towards the 
west, the others towards the south, like certain ants, tliey 
always march straight forward, neither turning to the right 
hand nor to the left, and if their course is interrupted by a 
river, they cross it by swimming. The common Lemmings, 
when they migrate, are regarded as a terrible scourge; they 
devastate the fields and gardens, ruin the harvest, and only 
what is kept in the houses escapes them; into these happily 
they never enter. Their number is so prodigious, that, 

* Cicada s^ptendecim. — L. f Leminus vulgaris. 

^ lemmas leconomus. 
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when they die, the air is infected, and much sickness is the 
consequence. All this tribe of mice appear to live on roots, 
bulbs, grain, nuts, &c., and have generally a very short 
tail. 

The Campagnol,* or short-tailed rat of Pennant, is equally 
destructive ; in some years their numbers are so prodigious, 
that they overflow, as it were, a whole district, and by their 
ravages produce famine and desolation. This eifect is stated 
to have been produced in certain parts of Prance where an 
extent of forty square leagues w^as devastated by them. In 
their progress these animals are preyed upon by the pre- 
daceous quadrupeds and birds, by whose incessant attacks 
their numbers, in ordinary seasons, are kept within the 
bounds assigned them by the Creator, as are the Locusts 
by the Locust-eating Thrush, f and the Aphides or Plant- 
lice which may bo denominated the Locusts of Britain, 
and which are stated sometimes almost to darken the air, by. 
the lady-birds and aphidivorous flies. 

All those migrations are produced by a diflerent cause 
from those periodical ones which take place, after intervals, 
or at certain seasons, in various other animals of every grade; 
and though a scarcity of food, or straitened circumstances 
or accommodations may be the impelling motives, yet these 
are produced by an unusual increase in the numbers of the 
migrating speies, so that they are driven to seek an outlet 
by which th^ir supernumeraries may pass olF and relieve 
them from th^ pressure, or the whole population, deserting 
an exhausted country, may ef^blish themselves in better 
quarters. 

In all the in^ances that Upve here adduced, the object, 
at the first blu^, as far Deity may be supposed to 

be concerned iil these o^Kaks, appears rather punitive 
than beneficent ;\but whS^e dip below the surface, and 
* Arvicola arvalL f Turdus gryUivorus. 
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look to ultimate cousequeuces, wliat appears to be alto- 
gether an evil, instead of a dark side, tiirns round and 
shows one bright with good. It is true, in some eases, the 
object is punishment of an offender, and in hopeless eases 
the sentence is pronounced, Cut it down., why cumhe^wth it 
the ground.^' But before this, Divine ]\Tercy, which willetli 
not that any should perish, employs those correctives, whicli 
at the same time that they give pain, and wear the appear- 
ance of evil and punishment, tend to produce that change 
of the mind and convc'rsion of the heart, that will reconcilf' 
the sinner to Grod, and ensure to liim the blessed inherit- 
ance of his children. But tem])oral good, as well as 
spiritual, is oft('n the result of these visitations ; the de- 
vastations of which they are the instruments, as was 
observed by Sparrman of the locuslis, are often followed 
by fertility, and the fearful scourge is replaced by 
horn. 

2. AVe are next to consider those migrations thiSSppko 
place periodically, and usually at certain scajons (^|^erv 
year ; the general intention of which appears to lx? a-ishpply 
of food, and often a temperature best suited to reprodiiclioii. 
Providence, in this, taking care that their instincts shall 
stimulate them to change their quarters, when these two 
objects can be answered at the same time, anl by a single 
removal. 

In jN^orth America, that ferocious and lion-like animal, 
the Bison,* called there the forms regular Tuigra- 

tions, in immense herds, from north to soutli, and from th() 
mountains to the plains, and after a certain period returns 
back again. Salt-springs, usually called salt-licks or salines, 
found in a clay, compact enough for potter's clay, are much 
frequented by these animals, whence they ire called Buffalo 
salt-licks. Dr. Bichardson informs me tjat the periodical 
Bos Americanus. 
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movements of tlicse animals are regulated almost solely by 
the pastures ; when a fire has spread over the prairies, it is 
succeeded by a fine growth of tender gr.'iss, which they are 
sure to visit. How the Bison discovers that this has taken 
place seems not easily accounted for; perhaps stragglers 
from the great herds, when food grows scarce, may be 
instrumental to this. 

The Musk Ox, a ruminating animal between the ox and 
sheep,* has the same habit, extending its migratory move- 
ments as far as Melville, and other islands of the Polar 
Sea, where it arrives about the middle of May, and going 
southward towards the end of September, where it has 
been seen as low as lat. 67° N., which, as Dr. Eichardson 
states, approaches the northern limit of the Bison : its food, 
like that of the Eein-dccr, called in North America tho 
Caribou, is grass in the summer and lichens in the winter. 
Its' hair is very long, and, as well as that of the Bison, 
which has been maiuifactured both in England and America 
into cloth, might be woven into useful articles. This animal 
inhabits strictly the country of the Esquimaux, and may be 
regarded as the gift of a kind Providence to that people, 
who call it OomingmalCj and not only cat its flesh but also 
the contents of its stomach, as well as those of tho 
Eein-decr, which they call Norrooks, which, consisting of 
lichens and other vegetable substances, as Dr. Eichardson 
remarks, are more easily digested by the human stomach 
when they are mixed with the salivary and gastric juices of 
a ruminating animal. 

The wild Eein-deer in North America, in tho summer, as 
the excellent man and author lately mentioned states, seek 
the coast of the Arctic s^as ; it is singular that the females, 
driven from the wood^,l)y musquitos, migrate thither 
before the males, genewilly in the mouth of May (some say 


moschatus. 
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in April and March), while the latter do not begin their 
march till towards the end of June. At this time the sun 
has dried up the lichens on the Barren Grounds, and tlie 
moist pastures in the valleys of the coast and islands of the 
above seas afford them sufficient food. Soon after their 
arrival the females drop their young. They commence their 
return to the south in September, and reach the vicinity of 
the woods towards the end of October. Alter the rutting 
season, which takes pla(?e in September, the males and 
females live separately ; the former retire deeper into the 
woods, w'hile the pregnant herds of the latter remain in the 
skirts of the Barren Grounds, which abound in the rein- 
deer,* and other lichens. In the woods, they feed on 
lichens w Inch hang from the trees, and on the long grass ol 
the swamps. The males do not ua^ally go so far north as 
the females. Columns, consisting of eight or ten tl^ousand 
of these Caribous^ so numerous are they in North 
may be seen annually passing from north to so^ 
spring, infested and attacked in tlieir progress bjri| 
of wolves, foxes, and other predaceous quadru 
attack and devour the stragglers, v ^ 

The Pronged-horned Antehpey^ as well as tihe Bein-deer, 
appears to go northward in the summer, and return to the 
south in the winter. 

Dr. Kichardson remarks to me in a letter, — “ The Musk- 
ox and Eein-deer feed chiefly on lichens, and therefore 
frequent the Barren Lands and primitive rocks which are 
clothed with these plants. They resort in winter, when 
the snow is deep, to the skirts of the woods, and feed on 
the lichens which hang from the trees, but on every favour- 
able change of weather they return to the Barren Grounds. 
In summer they migrate to the moist pastures on the sea- 
coast, and eat grass, because the lichens on the Barren 
* Cenomyce rangiferina. Achar. t Antilope fturcata. 
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Lands are then par(;lied by the drought, and too hard to 
he eaten. The young grass is, I suppose, better fitted 
for the fawns, which are dropped about the time the deer 
reach the coast.” In all this wc see the hand of Providence 
directing them to those places where the necessary suste- 
nance may be had. 

The same gentleman has remarked a singular circumstance 
with regard to the American Black Bear.* In general, 
this species hybernates in the northern parts of the fur 
countries ; but it has been observed in certain years, and 
very severe winters, that great numbers enter the United 
States from the northward. These were all lean, and 
generally males. The natives assert, that a bear that is 
not fat cannot hybernate ; therefore, those that have not 
acquired sufficient fat when winter overtakes them, neces- 
sarily emigrate to a milder climate. t 

A migration of an animal of the equine genus was ob- 
served by Mt.' Campbell in South Africa. The Quogga^ a 
kind of wild ass, travels in bands of two or three hundred, 
in winter, from the tropics southward to a district, in the 
vicinity of the Malalaveon river, reported to be w armer than 
within the tropic of Capricorn, w'hen the sun has retired to 
the northern hemisphere. They stay here for two or three 
months, which is called the Bushmen’s harvest. The lions, 
who follow the quaggas, are the chief butchers. During 
this season, the first thing the bushman does, when he 
awakes, is to see whether he can spy any vultures hovering 
in the heavens at a great height ; under them ho is sure to 
find a quagga, which a lion has slaughtered in the night. 

But the animals which are most noted for their migra- 
tions, from a cold to a vrarra: climate, and vice versdy are the 
Urdsj which, as having d^pminion in the air, are enabled to 

* Ur8u$ Americanus. ' + Faun. Boreal-americ. i. !(>. 
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transport tliemsclves witli greater ease, and with the inter- 
position of fewer obstacles, tliau the quadrupeds tlie theatn' 
of wIjoso motion is the earth, intersected by rivers and 
mountain ridges, which renders their periodical transit l('ss 
easy to accomplish. The number of birds tliat migrate, if 
we tube Dr. liichardson’s scale, for those of North America, 
as a rule, compared with those that reside the whole year in 
a country, is about hve-sixlhs, a very largo proportion ; but 
as the summer residents are replaced by winter ones, tlu' 
diilerence is less striking, and the desertion less apparent 
and annoying. Tlie celebrated Dr. Jeniicr, in a very in- 
genious ])osthumous paper, in the Philosophical Transac- 
tions for 1S24, has produced many argunumts to prove that 
the pcj-iodical migrations of birds are the result, not of the 
approach of tlic cold or hot seasons, '^but of the absence or 
preseiico of a stimulus connected with the original law, 
“ Increase and Tliat when they feci it they seek 

their summer, and when it ceases its action, their iciah'r 
quarters. In one case, the animal winging its ^\^ay to !i 
climate and country best suited to the great purpose im- 
pressed upon it by its Creator, of producing and rearing 
a progeny; and in tbo other returning to a home, most 
congenial to its nature and best supplying its wants. 

The cause of emigration, in both cases, bad previously 
been attributed to the changes of the temperature gradually 
produced by the change of seasons, and the growing scarcity 
of food re.sulting from it. But Mr. Jenner has observed 
that these cannot be the causes that occasion the migration 
of those birds tliat leave us early in the year, as the cuckoo,* 
which disappears in the beginning of July ; and the swift, t 
which takes its departure early in the following month. At 
these times they can feel no cold blast to benumb them, 


* Cuculus canorus. 


t Cypselus apus. 
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iiiid tlio food that forms tlieir usual support is iu the j^reatcst 
abundance. 

There seems to he some analogy between the birds that 
migrate annually to warmer climates to spend their wijiter, 
mid tliose animals, ^\hich remaining in a country, seek a 
snbtoiTaiiean, or other close retreat, to shelter them from 
the rigours of .that season, and in which they continue in a 
torpid state, till spring revives them and they issue from 
tlu'ir hiding-])la(^es to fulfil the first law of their Creator. 
Several instances also are upon record, even Avith regard to 
birds that usually migrate, of their liaving been found 
torpid in the clefts and cavities of trees ; and tSpallanzani 
r('lat(;s experiments wliich prove that swallows can bear a 
certain degree of cold when torpid. 1 do not recollect any 
observations which serve to prove that liybernating animals 
are regulated by the icmperatime as to the season at whieh 
tla'v prepare to retire for the Avinter, except as to insects, 
which, with few exceptions, are of that description. My 
li'unied coadjutor, ]\Ir. Spence, in our “ Introduction to 
Kiitomology,” lias some remarks on this subject, Avhich 
seem, at first sight, to proAO that the disappearance of in- 
sects, at least those of the Coleoptem order or beetles, is not 
jircceded by any remarkable loAveriug of the temperature ; 
on the contrary, he observed a great number of various 
genera congregating with this vicAV Avlieii the tliermometer 
was fifty-eight degrees in the shade.* This Avas about the 
middle of October. But there is one cireuinstaiiee to Avliich 
be has not adverted, which may tend to reconcile this fact 
with the received opinion. The nights at this time of the 
year are often cold Avhen the days are hot, the latter also 
are much shortened and the former lengthened, so that the 
sum-total of heat received from the sun is very much dimi- 
mshed, whieh may he the exciting cause of their hyber- 
Ijitrod. to Eiit. ii. 433. 
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Dating at this time, when the diurnal temperature is so 
considerable. 

With regard to the swift, these birds seem to avoid heat, 
they lie by in the middle of the day, and only appear in the 
moniing and evening. Their early migration from tliia 
country may probably be caused by the heat ; and Buftbn 
says that instead of warmer they seek colder climates. Tlio 
house-swallow,*' which remains with us till October, is stated 
to winter in Africa, so that its object is evidently a warmer 
climate. It is remarkable that the birds of this tribe, when 
they visit us in the spring, return to their old haunts. Dr. 
Jennor ascertained this by cutting off two claws from the 
foot of a certain number, several of which were found in 
the following year, and one was met with after the expira- 
tion of seven. The instinct that directs thesej^tle being« 
so unerringly across continents and oceans, the]ii 

to their native clime is wonderful, and inexpp^e und(‘r 
any other principle than that of Divine supaj^tendencr 
But upon this I shall have occasion to enlargelihcreaftcr. 

From what is here stated, it seeing most ^bable, that 
it is not only tlio increa.sing heat of tho southern regions 
which induces the swallow to seek a less ardent olitne to 
transact her loves and rear her young ; but also a stifeAlus, 
caused by tho heat, acting upon her organization/ which 
aids to accomplish that important purpose, and is the load- 
ing star by which her Grf‘ator impels her to the land of 
her own nativity, and which is destined to be that of her 
offspring. Only the swift leaves a colder cliiftate for oiu' 
more genial and better suited to the same purpose, and 
both return from whence they came, when the errand of 
their voyage is fully accomplished. One sent away by too 
great heat, and the other by a gradual decreement of 
amount of heat, and also of their customary food. 

• Hirundo rustica. 
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Vioillot says, that all the swallows do not quit the warm 
countries to which they betake thenisolves in wiiitm’ — that 
one part migrates, while another remains stationary, during 
the whole y("ar, in Egypt, Ethiopia, and other tropical 
countries and islands. 

But, besides the insectivorous emigrators, many of tin' 
higher and more powerful tribes are accustomed to change 
otie country for another. AVhen the carcass('s of animals 
putrefy, and birds multiply under the influence of the 
northern sun, vultures, eagles, falcons, hawks, &e. l(\ave th(‘ 
south, and go to partake of the feasts jnovided for them in 
higher latitudes. 

But, b(‘sides the birds that visit us during the more 
gonial part of the year, and add so greatly to the beauty 
and music of our groves in spring and summer, there are 
otlu.Ts, and those a nunuirous tribe, that wing hither their 
way when the reign of winter has commenced. Tlie !nost 
numerous of these arc the birds Avhich tlu' Author of nature 
has fitted to disport themselves and sec'k their food in tlu* 
water, or which frequent humid and wateiy places. When 
the Arctic seas, and lakes, and rivcTs, present an unbroken 
held of impenetrable ice, the various web-footed birds, tin' 
swans* and geese,t and ducks J and divers, § and coots, || and 
Jin inhnity of others, forming their angular and sometimc's 
triangular phalan.xes, each in turn taking the load and first 
cutting the air,^[ tly off, often at a great Inught, to seek in 
Qiore southern climates, not a region devoid of the usual 
ctmcomitaiits of winter, frost and snow, but where their 
rigours are mitigated, so as to aftbrd to these creatures the 
Dieans of life. IV ow', also the waders, usually distinguished 
hy their long legs and long beaks, as the woodcock,** the 

* twenua. f Anscr. J An;w. $ Merj^us juid Colymlni.s. 

11 Fulica. ^ N. Diet, d’llist. Nat. xx. 544. 

** Uusticola vulgaris, Vieill. Nunicnius arquutus, Lath. 

VOL. T. K 
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curlew, and the snipes, * leave their native marshes and 
haunts to seek others whose unfrozen or partially frozen 
morasses afford them a supply of the worms and vermicles 
or similar animals that form their usual nutriment. Many 
a time, when a boy, have I pursued the field-fare, t which 
is one of our winter guests, from tree to tree, without its 
affording me an opportunity, of taking aim at it, as if it was 
aware of my purpose, and could smeU the contents of my 
musket ; no sooner did I get within a couple of hundred 
yards, than, with all its company, it flew a little further, and 
thus kept tantalizing me for hours, without my even being 
able to secure one. These birds, if the weather becomes 
very severe here, are said to fly further south in search of 
food, and to return again. 

Thus, we see the change of seasons brings with it a 
change in the winged inhabitants of every country ; and the 
winter immigration of a vast variety of birds, fi^ for food 
and other useful purposes, makes up in some degree for the 
summer or autumnal emigration of those, which being con- 
stantly before our eyes moving in every direction, and 
rendering vocal every grove or tree and even the very 
heavens, entertain our senses of seeing and hearing in a 
most delightful manner. Thus, also, all countries partake 
in some degree, by this shifting scene of animal life, of the 
same blessings and pleasures derived from the same instru- 
ments. 

Though the production and rearing of their young fomivS 
a principal feature in most of the migrations before noticed, 
yet it is most prominent and conspicuous in the animals, 
whose annual motions I shall next advert to. And here 
mankind is more conspicuously indebted to the fatherly 
care and bounty of a beneficent Providence for a supply of 
* Scolopax Gallinago and Gallinula. f Turdus pilaris. 
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their wants, than in any of the cases above detailed ; which 
most of them minister to our pleasures, rather than our sus- 
tenance. When the time of the singing birds is come^ and the 
voice of the nightingale is heard in our land; when the 
swallow and the swift delight us l)y their rapid a^d varied 
motions, now skimming the surface of the waters, now 
darting, either aloft or with more humble flight over the 
earth; when the carolling lark ascends towards heaven, 
teaching us to look up and learn from her where to direct 
the best affections of our hearts; these all excite in us 
delightful sensations, and merit our grateful acknowledg- 
mout, but still they contribuf^e little or nothing to the 
means of life. The locusts indeed, who headed the list 
of emigrators, at the same time that they lay waste a 
country, supply its inhabitants with food, and thus make 
some recompence for their ravages ; and a considerable pro- 
portion of the winter birds mentioned under the last head, 
as the swimmers* and the waders,t furnish our tables with 
dainty meats ; but they come not in such numbers as to add 
materially to the general stock of food, or to contribute to 
the maintenance of the poor, as well as to the enjoyments of 
the rich. The animals I allude to under the present head, 
form the sole food of some nations, and Contribute a vast 
and cheap supply that covers the table of the poor man 
with plenty. The migrating fishes are one of the greatest 
and most invaluable gifts of the Creator to his creature 
man, by which thousands and thousands support them- 
selves and their families; and which, at certain periods, 
form the food of millions. Of the proceedings of the prin- 
cipal of these fishes, I shall now give a brief account. 

I begin with one of the cartilaginous fishes — the Sturgeon. 
There are two noted species of this fish, which is related to 
like shark, the one is called the sturgeonj by way of emi- 

* Natatores. t Grallatores. t Accipenser Sturio. 

K 2 
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nence, and the other the huso.* The latter is found only 
in the Caspian and Black Seas, and the Don, the Volga, and 
other rivers that flow into them. It is stated to be much 
larger than the sturgeon : Pallas describes one that weighed 
2800 pounds, which it is conjectured must have been nearly 
forty feet long. Its ordinary length is stated to be twenty- 
five feet, which is the maximum of the sturgeon. The 
numbers of this species far exceed those of the latter, the 
caviar is usually made of its spawn, which equals nearly a 
third of the weight of the whole fish, from whence we may 
conjecture the infinite number of eggs that it contains. 
Professor Pallas gives a very interesting history of the 
manner in which these enormous fish are taken in the 
Volga, and the Saiek, which discharge their waters into the 
Caspian. And it seems really wonderful that so wild and 
illiterate a people as the Tartars, who have no acquaintance 
with the arts and sciences, should on this occasion show as 
much genius and invention as the most enlightened nations. 
The huso enters the rivers to spawn earlier than the sturgeon, 
generally about mid- winter, when they are still covered with 
ice. At this time the natives construct dikes across the 
rivers in certain parts, formed with piles, leaving no interval 
that the huso can pass through ; in the centre of the dike 
is an angle opening to the current, which consequently is 
an entering angle to the fish ascending the stream ; at the 
summit of this angle is an opening, which leads into a kind 
of chamber formed with cord, or osier hurdles, according to 
the season of the year. Above t)ie opening is a kind oi 
scaffold, and a little cabin, where the fishermen can retire 
aud warm themselves or repose, when they are not wanted 
abroad. No sooner is the huso entered into the chamber, 
which is known by the motion of the water, than the fisher- 
men on the scaffold let fall a door, which prevents its return 
♦ A. Huso. 
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to seaward, they then, by means of ropes and pulleys, lift the 
movable bottom of the chamber, and easily secure the fish. 

Gmelin has related, in a very lively way, the solemn 
fishing which takes place at the beginning of winter, in the 
neighbourhood of Astracan, when these fish have retired 
into vast caves under the sea-shore, which form their winter 
quarters. A great number of fishermen assemble, over 
whom are placed a director and inspectors, who possess 
considerable authority and influence ; every kind of fishing 
is prohibited in the places known to be the haunt of the 
husos ; a numerous flotilla of boats arc in readiness ; every 
thing is prepared as it were for an important military opera- 
tion ; all approach in concert and with regular manoeuvres 
the asylum in which the fish are concealed, the slightest 
noise is severely interdicted, so that the most profound 
silence everywhere prevails. In an instant, at a given 
signal, a universal shout rends tlie heavens, which echo 
multiplies on every side. The astonished husos, in the 
greatest alarm, rush from their hiding places, and are taken 
in nets of every kind, prepared to intercept them. 

The huso fishery is of great importance, principally on 
account of the caviar prepared from the roe of these fishes, 
and the isinglass that is made from their air-vessel. The 
former is much in demand amongst many nations, as the 
ia Russians, Turks, &c. ; the Greeks particularly make it 
almost their sole food during their long fasts, and the latter 
is almost universally an article of commerce. The common 
aturgeon furnishes the same articles, as do other fishes 
also. 

The next kind of fishes that migrate for the purpose of 
spawning, which I shall notice, is one, which though it falls 
far behind the sturgeons in size, exceeds them infinitely in 
numbers and dispersion, and in the vast supply of food with 
^hich it furnishes the human race ; it wDl readily be seen 
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that I am speaking of the Cod-fish* This valuable animal 
belongs to the class of fishes with a bony skeleton, and the 
tribe of Jugulars^ or those whose ventral fins are nearer the 
mouth than the pectoral. It frequents shallows and sand- 
banks, between the fortieth and sixtieth degrees of North 
Latitude, both in the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, where it 
is taken in infinite numbers. The fishery for it employs 
both European and American seamen and vessels in abun- 
dance. The most celebrated is that on the great bank of 
Newfoundland, where thousands of men are employed in 
catching, salting, and barreling these fish, and whence they 
are dispersed principally into the Catholic countries, where 
they form a considerable portion of the food of the people, 
especially during Lent and other fasts. 

The cod-fish makes for the coast at spawning time, going 
northward, this takes place towards the end of winter or 
the beginning of spring. Leeuwenhoek counted more than 
nine millions of eggs in a cod-fish of the middle size; allowing 
for a large consumption by other fishes which devour them, 
still enough are left, that when hatched produce a super- 
abundant supply. They are deposited in the inequalities of 
the bottom amongst the stones. 

The Haddock t is another species belonging to this genus, 
which frequents our coast in great numbers in mid-winter ; 
they are stated sometimes to form a bank twenty-four miles 
long by three broad. They pursue and devour the herrings, 
and are themselves in their turn devoured by sharks, which 
follow their shoals. 

The next tribe of migratory fishes is one which supplies 
our tables with a very acceptable successor, when the cod- 
fish is out of season, and which at last usually becomes so 
plentiful and cheap as to form a part of the poor man’s bill 
of fare, as well as of that of his rich neighbour. Every one 
* Gadus Morhua. t Gadus CEgelfinus. 
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will see that I here allude to the Mackarel* This is one 
of the thoracic fishes, or those whose ventral fins are situated 
below the pectoral. It is very widely dispersed, being found 
in the Arctic, Antarctic, and Mediterranean Seas, as well as 
in the Atlantic Ocean. It hybemates in the seas first men- 
tioned, where it is stated to select certain depths of the sea 
called by the natives Barachouas, which are so land-locked, 
that the water is as calm at all times, as in the most 
sheltered pools ; the depth of these asylums diminishes in 
proportion to the proximity of the shore, and the bottom is 
generally muddy and covered with marine plants. It is in 
these muddy bottoms that the mackarel, directed by their 
instinct, pass the winter. They plunge their head and the 
anterior part of their body in the mud, keeping their tails 
elevated vertically above it. In the spring they emerge, in 
infinite shoals from their hiding places, and proceed south- 
ward for the purposes of depositing their eggs in more genial 
seas ; more than half a million of these have been discovered 
in a single female. t These fish die as soon as they are taken 
out of the water, and then they emit a phosphoric light. 
The Scomber is one of the fishes which, according to Pliny, 
was used for making the celebrated Eoman pickle named 
Garumj and he calls it a fish good for nothing else : if he 
means our mackarel, it is singular that its value, as an 
article of food, should not have been discovered. The 
Oarus or Qarwn derived its name from a crustaceous animal 
so called, from which it was sometimes made. Apicius is 
said by Pliny to have employed the liver of the mullet in 
concocting it. 

What the mackarel is to the north of Europe, the Thmny 
is to the south. It deposits its eggs in May and June, 
when it enters the Mediterranean, seeking the shores in 
shoals arranged in the form of a parallelogram, or as some 
• Scomber Scombrus. t Scomber Thynr.us. 
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say, a triangle, and making a great noise and stir. They 
appear to have been much in request with the Greeks and 
Eomans, and are now an important article of food with the 
inhabitants of the coasts and islands of the Mediterranean. 

But no fish is so important a gift of Heaven, as afibrding 
employment to a large number of individuals both in the 
catching and preparing it, and as adding very largely to the 
general stock of food, especially in Catholic countries, as 
that of whose history I shall next give a brief sketch. 

Three thousand decked vessels, of different sizes, besides 
smaller boats, are stated to be annually employed in the 
herring-fishery, with a proportionable number of seamen, 
besides a vast number of bands that, at certain seasons, are 
occupied in curing them. 

The herring to which I now allude belongs to the tribe 
called abdominal fishes, or those whose ventral fins are be- 
hind the pectoral, and may be said to inhabit the.«irctic seas 
of Europe, Asia, and America, from whence they annually 
migrate, at different times, in search of food and to deposit 
their spawn. Their shoals consist of millions of myriads, 
and are many leagues in width, many fathoms in thickness, 
and so dense that the fishes touch each other ; they are 
preceded, at the interval of some days, by insulated males. 
The largest and strongest are said to lead the shoals, which 
seem to move in a certain order, and to divide into bands as 
as they proceed, visiting the shores of various islands and 
countries, and enriching their inhabitants. Their presence 
and progress are usually indicated by various sea-birds, 
sharks, and other enemies. One of the cartilaginous fishes, 
the sea-ape,* is said to accompany them constantly, and is 
thence called the king of the herrings. They throw ofi 
also a kind of oily or slimy substance, which extends over 
their columns, and is easily seen m calm weather. This 
* Chimeera monstrosa. 
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substance, in gloomy still nigbts, exhibits a phosphoric 
light, as if a cloth, a little luminous, was spread over the 
sea. 

Some conjecture may be formed of the infinite numbers 
of these invaluable fishes that are taken by European na- 
tions from what Lacepede relates — that in Norway twenty 
millions have been taken at a single fishing, that there are 
few years that they do not capture four hundred millions, 
and that at Gottenburgh and its vicinity seven hundred 
millions are annually taken ; “ but what are these millions,” 
he remarks, ^ to the incredible numbers that go to the share 
of the English, Dutch, and other European nations ?” 

Migrations of these fishes are stated to take place at 
three difierent times. The first when the ice begins to 
melt, which continues to the end of June; then succeeds 
that of the summer, followed by the autumnal one, which 
lasts till the middle of September. They seek places for 
spawning, where stones and marine plants abound, against 
which they rub themselves alternately on each side, all the 
while moving their fins with great rapidity. According to 
Lacepede, William Deukelzoon, a fisherman of Biervliet, in 
Butch Flanders, was the first person who salted herrings, 
this was before the end of the fourteenth century ; others 
attribute this invention to William Benckels or Benkelings 
of Bierulin. To show his sense of the importance of this 
invention, the Emperor Charles V. is stated to have visited 
bis tomb, and to have eaten a herring upon his grave. The 
smoking of this valuable fish, we are told, was first practised 
by the inhabitants of Dieppe in Normandy. 

Next to the herring, the pilchard* is valuable to our own 
country, especially to the inhabitants of Cornwall and De- 
vonshire, to whom this fish is as important as the herring 
to other parts of the kingdom ; they frequent the southern 
* Clupanodon Pilcardus. 
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coasts from the middle of summer to the end of autumn, 
iind many thousand barrels are annually cured. Lacepede 
says that, in one year, a milliard* of these fishes has been 
taken. 

The spratf and the anchovy, J are two other fishes of the 
present tribe, the former, at certain seasons, furnishing a 
considerable supply of food to tho lower orders, and also a 
fertilizing kind of manure to the farmer and hop-grower, 
though, it must be confessed, very annoying to the traveller 
passing through a country where it is so employed, by its 
disagreeable stench, and to those who inhabit it by its putrid 
effluvia, which I have known to produce fevers ; the other 
ministering to the enjoyment and luxury of the wealthy by 
its piquancy when pickled, or reduced to an essence ; but on 
these I shall not further enlarge. 

The next tribe of migratory fishes is one whose several 
species are intermediate between marine and ‘fresh-water 
fishes, roving indifferently in the sea, and rivers, and lakes, 
and thus is fitted by Providence to make up to the inha- 
bitants of inland countries their distance from the other 
migrators, by a supply brought, as it were, to their very 
doors. The fishes in question belong also to the abdominal 
class, and form the salmon genus, including the salmon, § the 
salmon-trout, II the trout,^ the grayling,** tho charr,tt the 
smelt, JJ the hucho,§§ and many other species. I shall, how- 
ever, confine my observations principally to the king, as it 
may be called, of the river migrators, — the Salmon. In 
our own country this noble fish is too high-priced to form a 
general article of food, and may be reckoned amongst the 


* One thousand million. 
t C. encrasicolus. 
j] S. Trutta, 

** S. Thymallus. 

S. Eperlaniu. 


t Clupea Sprattus. 
§ Salmo Salar. 

^ S. Fario. 
tt S. Alpinus. 

§§ S. Hucho. 
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luxuries of the rich man’s table ; but in others, especially 
amongst some of the North-western American tribes, they 
are gifts of Providence, which form their principal food at 
all seasons. One, which Sir George Mackenzie fell in with, 
in his journey from Canada to the Pacific, were perfect 
Ichthyophagites, and would touch no other animal food. 
These people construct, with great labour and ingenuity, 
across their streams, salmon weirs, which are formed with 
timber and gravel, and elevated nearly four feet above the 
level of the water ; beneath machines are placed, into which 
the salmon fall when they attempt to leap over the weir. 
Ou either side is a large frame of timber-work, six feet 
above the level of the upper water, in which passages are 
left for the salmon, leading into the machines. When t^iey 
catch their salmon they string them and suspend them, at 
first, in the river. The women are employed in preparing 
and curing those fish ; for this purpose they appear to roast 
them first, and then suspend them on the poles that run 
along the beams of their houses, in which there are usually 
from three to five hearths, the heat and smoke from which 
contribute, no doubt, to their proper curing. 

The salmon, indeed, frequents every sea, the arctic as 
well as the equatorial ; it is found even in great lakes and 
inland seas, as the Caspian, into which it is even affirmed to 
make its way by a subterranean channel from the Persian 
Grulf— it goes as far south as New Holland and the Aus- 
tralian seas ; but, it is said never to have been found in the 
Mediterranean, and appears to have been unknowm to Aris- 
totle. PUny mentions it as a river fish, preferred to all 
marine ones by the inhabitants of Gaul. It traverses the 
whole length of the largest rivers. It reaches Bohemia by 
the Elbe, Switzerland by the Ehine, and the Cordilleras of 
America by the mighty Maragnon, or Eiver of Amazons, 
whose course is more than three thousand miles. In 
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temperate climate the salmon quits the sea early in the 
spring, when the waves are driven by a strong wind 
against the river currents. It enters the rivers of France 
in the beginning of the autumn, in September; and in 
Kamtchatka and North America still later. In some 
countries this is called the salmon-wind. They rush into 
rivers that are freest from ice, or where they are carried 
by the highest tide, favoured by the wind; they prefer 
those streams that are most shaded. They leave the sea 
in numerous bands, formed with great regularity. The 
largest individual, which is usually a female, takes the lead, 
and is followed by others of the same sex, two and two, 
each pair being at the distance of from three to six feet 
from the preceding one ; next come the old, and after them 
the young males in the same order.. 

The noise they make in their transit, heard from a dis- 
tance, sounds like a far off storm. In the heat ‘6f the sun 
and in tempests, they keep near the bottom ; at other times 
they swim a little below the surface. In fair weather they 
move slowly, sporting as they go at the surface, and wan- 
dering again and again from their direct route ; but when 
alarmed they dart forward with such rapidity that the eye 
can scarcely follow them. They employ only three months 
in ascending to the sources of the Maragnon, the current of 
which is remarkably rapid, which is at the rate of nearly 
forty miles a day ; in a smooth stream or lake their pro- 
gress would increase in a fourfold ratio. Their tail is a very 
powerful organ, and its muscles have wonderful energy ; by 
placing it in their mouth they make of it a very elastic 
spring, for, letting it go with violence, they raise themselves 
in the air to the height of from twelve to fifteen feet, and 
so clear the cataract that impedes their course ; if they fail 
in their first attempt, they continue their efforts till they 
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have accomplished it.* The female is stated to hollow out 
a long and deep excavation in the gravelly bed of the river 
to receive her spawn, and when deposited to cover it up, but 
this admits of some doubt. 

Amongst the migrations of fishes, I must not neglect 
those that take place in consequence of the water in the 
ponds or pools that they inhabit being dried up : some 
of these are very extraordinary, and prove that when the 
Creator gave being to these animals, he foresaw the circum- 
stances in which they would be placed, and mercifully pro- 
vided them with means of escape from dangers to which 
they were necessarily exposed. 

In very dry summers, the fishes that inhabit the above 
situations, are reduced often to the last extremities, and 
endeavour to relieve themselves by plunging, first their 
heads, and afterwards their whole bodies, in the mud to a 
considerable depth : and so, though many in such seasons 
perish, some are preserved till a rainy one again supplies 
them with the element so indispensable to their life. Carp, 
it is known, may be kept and fed a very long time in nets 
in a damp cellar, a faculty which fits them for retaining 
their vitality when they bury themselves at such a depth as 
to shelter them from the heat. 

But others, when reduced to this extremity, desert their 
native pool, and travel in search of another that is better 
supplied by water. This has long been known of eels, 
which wind, by night, through the grass in search of water, 
when so circumstanced. Dr. Hancock, in the Zoological 

* That the salmon takes its tail in its mouth, as described in the text, 
an assertion frequently repeated in several popular works; but we 
doubt if any one^-^ho has had an opportunity of watching these animals 
they breast the foam, struggling with the fierce waterfall till they 
surmount its edge, or else fall flashing back into the boiling surge, will feel 
disposed to admit the accuracy of the statement. — T. R. J, 
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Journal, gives an account of a species of fish, called by the 
Indians the Plat-head Ilassar, and belonging to a genus* of 
the family of the Siluridans, which are instructed by their 
Creator, when the pools, in which they commonly reside, in 
very dry seasons, lose their water, to take the resolution of 
marching by land in search of others in which the water is 
not evaporated. These fish grow to about the length of a 
foot, and travel in large droves with this view ; they move 
by night, and their motion is said to be like that of the two- 
footed lizard.t A strong serrated arm constitutes the first 
ray of its pectoral fin. Using this as a kind of foot, it 
should seem, they push themselves forwards, by means of 
their elastic tail, moving nearly as fast as a man will lei- 


Fig. 1. 
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surely walk. The strong plates which envelope their body, 
probably, facilitate their progress, in the same manner as 
those under the body of serpents, which in some degree 
perform the office of feet. It is affirmed by the Indians, 
that they are furnished with an internal supply of water 
sufficient for their journey, which seems confirmed by the 
circumstance that their bodies when taken out of the water, 
even if wiped dry with a cloth, become instantly moist again. 
Mr. Campbell, a friend of Dr. Hancock’s, resident in Esse- 
quibo, once fell in with a drove of these animals, which 
were so numerous, that the Indians filled several baskets 
with til cm. 

Another migrating fish was found by thousands in the 
ponds and all the fresh waters of Carolina, by Bose ; and as 
these pools are subject to be dry in summer, the Creator 
has furnished this fish, as well as one of the flying ones,* by 
means of a membrane which closes its mouth, with the 
faculty of living out of water, and of travelling by leaps, to 
discover other pools. Bose often amused himself with their 
motions when he had placed them on the ground, and he 
louud that they always direct themselves towards the 
nearest water, which they could not possibly see, and which 
they must have discovered by some internal index ; during 
their migrations they furnish food to numerous birds and 
reptiles. They belong to a genus of abdominal fishes,t and 
are called swampines. It is evident from this statement 
that these fishes are both fitted by their Creator, not only 
to exist, but also move along out of the water, and are 
directed by the instinct implanted by him, to seek the 
nearest pool that contains that element ; thus furnishing a 
strong proof of what are called compensating contrivances ; 
neither of these fishes have legs, yet the one can walk and 
the other leap without them, by other means with which 

* Exocoetus. t Hydrargyni. 
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the Supreme Intelligence has endowed it. I may here ob- 
serve that the serrated bone, or first ray of the pectoral fin, 
by the assistance of which the flat-head appears to move, is 
found in other Siluridans, which leads to a conjecture that 
these may sometimes also move upon land. 

Another fish,* found by Daldorff, in Tranquebar, not 
only creeps upon the shore, but even climbs the Fan palmf 
in pursuit of certain Crustaceans which form its food. Tbe 
structure of this fish peculiarly fits it for the exercise of 
this remarkable instinct. Its body is lubricated with slime 
which facilitates its progress over the bark, and amongst its 
chinks ; its gill-covers are armed with numerous spines, by 
which, used as hands, it appears to suspend itself ; turning 
its tail to the left, and standing, as it were, on the little 
spines of its anal fin, it endeavours to push itself upwards 
by the expansion of its body, closing at the same time its 
gill-covers, that they may not prevent its progress; then 
expanding them again it reaches a higher point ; thus, and 
by bending the spiny rays of its dorsal fins to right and 
left, and fixing them in the bark, it continues its journey 
upwards. The dorsal and anal fins can be folded up and 
received into a cavity of the body. 

How exactly does this structure fit it for this extraor- 
dinary instinct. These fins assist it in certain parts of its 
route, and, when not employed, can be packed up so as not 
to hinder its progress. The lobes of its gill-covers are so 
divided and armed as to be employed together or separately, 
as hands, for the suspension of the animal, till, by fixing its 
dorsal and anal fins, it prepares itself to take another step ; 
all showing the Supreme Intelligence and Almighty band 
that planned and fabricated its structure, causing so many 
organs, each in its owm way, to assist in promoting a 
common purpose. The fan palm, in which this animal was 

• Perea seandens. t fiorassus flabellifonnis. 



taken DaMoiC, grew near tbe pool inhabited by these 
fishes. He makes no mention, however, of their object in 
these terrestrial excursions ; but Dr. Yirey observes that it 
is for the sake of small Crustaceans, on which they feed. 

1 shall name only one more animal that migrates for the 
great purpose of reproduction, and this is dot the least 
interesting of them; and, though it does not famish So 
large a/su^y of food to the countries it passes through, as 
the migratory dshes, still it is useful in that respect : the 
animal 1 allude to is the Imd^crab, 

Several; indeed, of the crabs forsake the waters for a 
time, and return to them to cast their spawn ; but the most 
celebrated of aU is t^at. known by the above appellation, 
and alluded to by Dr. Paley,i!^under the name of the violet 
crab, and wj^idh is called by Prench the tourlourou.* These 
crabs are naitives of the We^ Indies and South America. 
In May and June, when the rainy takes place, their 
instinct impels^them to seek the Bcii|l||||at they .may fiilfil 
the gr^t law- of their Creator, and east their spawn. 

They descend the mountains, which are their usual abode, 
in such nijtiQbers, that tbe roads and woods are covered with 
them. Ihey Isel an inipul^ so to steer their course, that 
they may 'tevel by th&i-easieBt descent, and arrive most 
readily at the 8ea,«the g^t object nt which they aim. They 
resemble a vast army marchh:^ • in battle array, without 
hreaking their ranks, foUcwing always a right line ; th^- 
scale the hduses, and surmount every other obstacle 
lies in their w»y^ Ttey soiifigK^ even get ipto the houses;*J 
making a noise like tlult o||^, ,imd when, they ent^' 
gardens tlmy <XHnmit gtea^rdimtation^ destroying all theS^.. 
produce with’their;cbt^."^ are said to ludt twice eydry 
and to travel chiefly in:j|Knight. Arrived' at th^ sea* 

Bhore,; they are there bathe three, o^^fdar dif- 

Oecctfchiwlpii^fl^ ' 
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ferent times ; Avhen retiring to the neighbouring plains, or 
woods, they repose for some time, and then the females 
return to the water, and commit their eggs to the waves. 
This business despatched, they endeavour to regain, in tlio 
same order, the country lliey had h'ft, and by the same 
route, but only the most vigorous can reach the mountains. 
The greater part are so weak and lean, that they are forced 
to stop to recruit their stremgth in the first country they 
reach. When arrived again at their habitations, they have 
a new labour to undergo, for now is tlu' time of their moult 
They hide themselves in their subterranean retreats for tliis 
purpose, so that not a single one can be seen : tliey even 
stop up the mouth of their burrows. Some \vrit(;rs, how- 
ever, affirm that they change their shells immediately after 
their o\iposition. 

The respiration of these ^d-crabs, for | long time, laid 
puzzled comparative jmatomists. — They c^d *not explain 
how animals, breathing by gills, could subs|j|(fc^ long out of 
the water without these organs becoming useless. M. 
Audouin, however, and Milne Edwards, cleared up the 
myst(*ry by the discovery of a kind of trough, formed by the 
folds which line and constitute the parietes of the branchial 
cavity, and destined to contain and preserve a certain quan- 
tity of water proper to moisten the gills. One species* has 
more than one pocket, or vesicle, filled witli that fluid. 
This trough exists in the horsemen land-crabs,! but it is 
smaller, and a spongy mass furnishes the requisite moisture. 
The gills of the land-crabs, in other respects, do not differ 
from those of the tribe in general. God, when ho formed 
these animals, would not separate them from their kind hy 
a different mode of respiration, but by this compensating 
contrivance he fitted them for the circumstances in which 
he decreed to place them, and for a long sojourn out of the 
water. 


Gecarcinus Uca. 
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AVhat is the great ohjcct of this law of the Creator, that 
impels them to seek, in many cases, a mountain retreat, at 
a distance from tlie ocean, which forms the liquid atmo- 
sphere fitted to the great body of the Crustaceans, has not 
hitlu'i’io, for \A aut of sufficient and accurate details of their 
history, been made fully obvious. When insects leave the 
waters to become d(*iiizens of the earth and air, the object 
app(‘ars evidently an increase of food, not only for terrestrial 
aiiimals, whether moving on the one or in the other, but to 
riiidliply even that of the inhabitants of the waters. When 
the day- flies J burst in such myriads from the banks of 
rivers which they inhabited in their first state, the fishes 
are all in motion, and often jump from the water to catch 
the living flakes that arc every moment descending. When 
in th(i w ater, or under it, these animals and the may-flies 
are defended, or concealed from the fishes, and therefore are 
not so easy to come at ; but now' is their harvest, and when 
tlipy drop their (‘ggs, they fall towards the stream, and it is 
(lc(mied a show'er of manna. 

The same object brings the several kinds of land-crabs at 
stated times to sea, to deposit their eggs w^here their young 
nuiy reach a certain maturity, if not undergo a metamor- 
phosis ; probably at this period there is an assemblage of 
JK^uatie devourors of Crustaceans, to share in the expected 
harvest. And during the route of the myriads that thus 
migrate to the sea, beasts and birds, and man himself, all 
partake of the feast thus provided for them. 

If w e give this subject of the migration of animals due 
(consideration, and reflect what would be the consequence 
no animals ever changed their quarters, we shall find 
abundant reason for thankfulness to the Almighty Father 
the universe, for the care he has taken of his whole 
* Ephemear. 
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family, and of his creature man in particular, consulting not 
only his sustentation and the gratification of his palate by 
multiplying and varying his food, but also that of his other 
senses, by the beauty, motions, and music of the animals 
that are his summer or winter visitors : did the nightingale 
forsake our groves, tlie swallow our houses and gardens, the 
cod-fish, mackarel, salmon, and herring our seas, and all the 
other animals that occasionally visit us their several haunts, 
how vast would be the abstraction from the pleasure and 
comfort of our lives. 

By means of these migrations, the profits and' enjoyments 
derivable from the animal creation are also more equally 
divided, at one season visiting the south and enlivening 
their winter, and at another adding to the vernal and 
summer delights of the inhabitant of the less genial regions 
of the north, and making up to him for the privations 
of winter. Had the Creator so willed, all these animals 
might have been organized so as not to requird a warmer 
or a colder climate for the breeding or rearing of their 
young : but his will was, that some of his best gifts should 
thus oscillate, as it were, between two points, that the 
benefit they conferred might be more widely distributed, 
and not become the sole property of the inhabitants of 
one climate : thus the swallow gladdens the sight both ot 
the Briton and the African; and the herring visits the 
coasts, and the salmon the rivers of every region of the 
globe. What can more strongly mark design, and th(‘ 
intention of an all-powerful, all-wise, and beneficent Behig, 
than that such a variety of animals should be so organized 
and circumstanced as to be directed annually, by souk* 
pressing want, to seek distant climates, and, after a certain 
period, to return again to tlieir former quarters ; and that 
this instinct should be productive of so much good to man' 
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kind, and, at the same time, be necessary, under its present 
(‘ircumstances, for the preservation or propagation of the 
species of these several animals ? 

There is another view that may be taken of this subject, 
equally showing the attention of the Almighty Father to the 
wants of every description of his creatures. The migrating 
tribes of almost every kind are attended by numerous bands 
of predaceous animals, which, as well as man, partake in 
the general harvest ; the bears, wolves, foxes, dogs, and, in 
tropical countries^ other beasts of prey hang on the flanks 
of the bands of emigrators, and capture and devour the 
stragglers. The vultures, and other caniiverous birds, follow 
and share in the spoil: and the emigrating fishes are 
attended by whole tribes of predaceous birds and fishes, 
which thin their numbers before they are taken by the nets 
of the fisherman. 


I am next to say something on the local distribution 
of animals. By their local distribution, I mean their station 
in any given country. Under 'this head they may be divided 
into terrestrial, amphibious, and aquatic. 

The local distribution of terrestrial animals is very diver- 
sified. Some inhabit the loftiest mountains, hero the eagle 
huilds its aerie, and the condor* deposits its eggs on the 
hare rock ; and here the chamoisf often laughs at the efforts 
<^f the hunter, astonishing him by the ease with which it 
f^cours over the rocks, or with which it ascends or descends 
the most inaccessible precipices. 

Some animals, that in high latitudes are found in the 
plains, in a warmer atmosphere seek the mountains. Of 
this description is the beautiful Apollo butterfly,! which in 
* Sarcorhamphus Gryphus. + Antilope Rupicapra. 

X Pami^us Apollo. 
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Sweden is very common in the country and gardens about 
XJpsal, while in France it is found only bn mountains 
between three and four thousand feet above the level of 
the sea. I received very fine specimens collected by a 
friend in the Pyrenees. The common viper § also, wliioli 
in northern Europe .is found in the plains, in southern 
is found only on Alpine or Subalpine mountains. 

It has been observed by an ingenious and learned AVTiter, 
that tlie terrestrial globe seems to bo formed of two im- 
mense mountains, set base to base at thg equator, and iliat 
upon each of these hemispheres the vegetables and aniinaly 
are generally placed in parallel zones, according to tli(- 
degree of beat or cold. The exceptions to this rule, Iio 
further obsen'es, are easy to bo appn^ciated, and confirm 
its truth, since the mountains, tlic various elevations (ffid 
depressions of the country, which even un(^%Jbe sanir 
parallel modify the ordinary temperature, |^p(^eo vege- 
tables, and often animals, analogous to their sevriftl degrees 
of heat or cold. The lofty mountains in tropibllj countries, 
exhibit from their base to their snow-clad Summits, the 
same gradation as these hemlspher<?s present in gomg from 
the equator towards the poles. 

The majority, however, of animals do not ascend sucli 
heights, but seek their subsistence in the plains, and less 
elevated regions ; yet here a considerable difliTence obtains 
according to the natime of the soil and country. Tlie vast 
sandy deserts of Africa and Asia, the Steppes of Tartary, 
the Llanos and Pampas of South America have their peculiar 
population ; in the former the camel, and his master the 
Arob, whose great wealth he constitutes, are indigenous ; m 
the latter the horse, and the Tartar who rides and eats him; 
or the Hispano- American, and the herds of horses and oxen, 
returned to their wild and primitive type, who snares them 
* Coluber berus. 
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with his lasso, and reduces them again to the yoke of man. 
Numerous also arc the peculiar animal productions to which 
different soils afford subsistence. The sea-shore, sandy and 
barren wastes, woods and forests, arable lands, pasture, 
meadow, and marsh, all are thus distinguished ; every plant 
almost is inhabited by insects appropriated to it, every bird 
lias its peculiar parasite or louse : * and not only are the 
living animals so infi'sted, but their carcasses are bequeathed 
to a numerous and varied army of dissectors, who soon 
reduce them to a naked skeleton; nay, their very excre- 
ments become the habitation of the grubs of sundry kinds 
of beetles and flies. 

But not only is the surface of the earth and its vegetable 
clothing thickly peopled with animals, but many, even qua- 
drupc'ds and reptiles, as well as insects and wonns, are 
subterranean, and seek for concealment in dens, caves, and 
caverns, or make for themselves burrows and tortuous paths 
at various depths under the soil, or sei'k for safety and 
abelter, by lurking under stones or clods, and all the dark 
places of the earth. 

To other animals, in order to pass gradually from such as 
are purely terrestrial to those that are aquatic, Providence 
has given the privilege to frequent both the earth and the 
imter ; some of which may be regarded as belonging to the 
former, and frequenting the latter, as water fowl of various 
kinds, the amphibious rat,t the architect beaver,{ many 
reptiles, and some insects : others again as belonging to the 
latter, and frequenting the former; for instance, the sea- 
otter, § and the different kinds of 8eal|| and morse, the 
turtle,** the penguin, ft several insects, and the water- 

* Nirmus. f Lemmus amphibius, J Castor Fiber. 

§ Eiihydra marina, || Phoca. 

% Tricbechug. ** Chelonia Mydas. 

ft AptenodyteA' Dyticus, Gyrinui, Ranatm, &c. 
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newts.* Other amphibious animals, if they may be so 
called, arc aquatic at one period of their life, and terrestrial 
at another ; this is particularly exemplified in some insects, 
thus the grubs of water-beetles,! those of dragon-flies, + 
May-flies, § ephemeral-flies, || water-moths, ^ gnats or 
mosquitos, ** and several other two-winged flies, live in the 
water, while the perfect insect is either amphibious as the 
beetle, or terrestrial as the remainder. 

But no part of this terraqueous globe is more fully 
peopled, and with a greater variety and diversity of beau- 
tiful, or strange, or monstrous forms, than the waters, froro 
the infinite ocean to the most insignificant pool or puddle. 
Every part and portion of the supposed element of water ; 
nay, almost every drop of that fluid teems with life. Wiou- 
sands of aquatic species are known, but myriads of mgrriads 
never have been seen and never will be 8een^.J)y the tjyc 
of man. 

Amongst those that inhabit fluids, none won- 

derful than those that are termed InfusorienOT^iecausethcy 
are usually found in infusions of various substances, &c. ; 
when dry, these animals lose all signs of life, but upon 
immersion, even after the lapse of years, they immediately 
awake from their torpor and begin to mov^ briskly about. 
Even the air, according to Spallanzani, seems to contain the 
genns or eggs of these infinitesimals of creation, so that we 
swallow them when we breathe, as well as when we drink. 

With respect to animals more entirely aquatic, some in- 

* Salamandrae aquatica. f Dyticids, Hydrophilidas, Gyrinide. 

X Libeliulina. § Trichoptenu 

II Epheroeridie. U Hydrocampa. 

Culex. 

ft Innuoria, Acrita, Agastria, Amorpha, MimMcopica. 

Xt A very questionable statement. In numerous ^periments upon this 
subject we have never succeeded in verifying the obsermtions of Spallanzani 
by the resuscitation of any spedcs after desiccation.-^. R> J. 
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habit, as the majority of sea-fishes and animals, salt waters 
only, some salt at one time and fresh at another, as the 
species of the salmon genus, the sturgeon, &c. ; and some 
frequent brackish waters, as some flat-fish and shell-fish. 

The bed of the mighty ocean is not only planted with a 
\ariety of herbs, which afford pasture to many of its animal 
inhabitants, but it has other productions w'hich represent 
a forest of trees and shrubs, and are, strictly speaking, 
the first members of the zoological world, connecting it 
with the vegetable; these are denominated Zoophytes or 
animal plants, and Polypes (polypus.) This last name has 
been adopted from Aristotle ; with him however and the 
iuicients it is evidently used to designate the Argonaut* 
and Nautilus of the modems, and also to include some 
terrestrial shells. The Zoophytes however are not confined 
to the ocean, every rivulet and stagnant ditch or pool affords 
to some kinds, more commonly denominated Polypes, and 
also to some sponges, their destined habitation. An infinite 
army of shell-fish, whether multivalve, bivalve, or univalve, 
also cover the bed of the ocean, or move in its waters, and 
some dance gaily on its surface with expanded sails, or 
dashing oars when tempted by fair vreather. 

Prom this brief view of the local distribution of animals 
and their various haunts, we see the care of Divine Provi- 
dence, that no place, however, at first sight, apparently 
^t, might be without its animal as well as vegetable 
population : if the hard rock is clothed with a lichen, the 
bchen has its inhabitant; and that inhabitant, besides aflbrd- 
an appropriate food to tho bird that alights upon the 
rock, or some parasite that has been hatched in or upon its 
own body, assists in forming a soil upon it. There is no 
pkice so horrible and fetid from unclean and putrid sub- 
stances, that is not cleansed and purified by some animals 
ArgonaUta, 
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that are either its constant or nomadic inhabitants. Thus 
life, a life attended in most cases, if not all, with some 
enjoyment, swarms everywhere — in the air, in the earth, 
under the earth, in the waters — there is no place in which 
the will of an Almighty Creator is not executed by sonic 
being that hath animal life. What Power is manifested in 
the organization and structure of these infinite hosts of 
existences ! whatAVisdom in their adaptation to their several 
functions ! and what Goodness and stupendous Lov(‘ in that 
universal action upon all these different and often discordant 
creatures, compelling them, while they arc gratifying their 
own appetites or passions, and following the lead of their 
several instincts, to promote the good of the whole sy^t^^t^h 
combining into hannony almost universal discord, and^^Out 
of seeming death and destruction bringing life and 
health and universal joy ! He who, as aa »#4Ment wTiter 
speaks, “contains all things,*’* can alone thultet upon all 
tilings, and direct them in all their w^ay» to acknowledge 
him by the accomplishment of each wise and beneficc'ut 
purpose of his will. Philo Judaeus, in h|b book upon agri- 
culture, t speaking of those words of the Psalmist, The Lord 
is my shepherd, therefore can I JaeJe nothing f has the follow- 
ing sublime idea, illustrative of this subject. “ God, like a 
shepherd and king, leads, according to riglit and law', the 
earth, and the w^ater, and the air, and the fire, and whatever 
plants or animals are therein, things mortal and things 
divine ; tbc physical structure also of the heavens, and the 
circuit of the sun aitd moon; the revolutions and harmo- 
nious choirs of the other stars ; placing over them his right 
Word the first-born Son, who hath inherited the care of 
this Holy Flock, as the Viceroy of a mighty King.” 

•f* Ufpi yewp/ioff. 1.52, A. Ed. Col. Allobt 


* Hermas. 
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CHAPTEE III. 

rr NOTIONS AND INSTINCTS OF ANIMALS. 

Haying, in the last chapter, stated how the dispersion and 
distribution of animals, under the Divine superintendence 
and direction, probably took place after the Deluge; and 
having likewise considered those teinporar}^ changes of place, 
citlier casual or periodical, which are still in operation, I 
shall next endeavour to give a general sketch of the animal 
kingdom its classes and larger groups, and so much of their 
history, habits, and instincts, as may bo necessary to indi- 
cate their seYcml functions and ofices in the general plan of 
creation, so as to illustrate more strikingly the Goodness 
that willed, the Wisdom that planned, and the Power that 
executed the w ondrous wiiole ; so that each in its place and 
station, by employing the faculties and organs, with which 
he has gifted it, in accomplishing his will, praises, though 
unconsciously, its Almighty and Beneficent Creator, thus 
loudly calling upon man, the rational head of the creation, 
to take up the strain and lead the general choir. 

Before I descend to particulars, I must say a few' words 
upon the general functions of the animal kingdom. These, 
like Janus, have a double aspect; — on one side they affect 
the vegetable world, and on the other their own body. 

There is a singular contrast and contraiiety betw een the 
majority of animals and vegetables. The head of the animal 
and the root or base of the vegetable perform the same office, 
that of collecting and absorbing the nutriment of each. The 
animal derives this nutriment from organic matter, the vege- 
• table from inwganic. The^’^ant gives oxygen to the heaven, 
^d felling leaves and dther matters to the earth. The 
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animal gives nitrogen to the former, and the rejectamenta 
of its food to the latter. The most beautiful and admired, 
and odorous and elevated parts of the plant arc its repro- 
ductiv(? organs and their appendages, while in the animal 
they are the very reverse of this. 

But, in all tliis, we sec th(‘ wisdom and forethought of the 
Creator. "Wc see how exactly, by this mutual inversion, 
each class of beings is fitted for its station and functions. 
The plant to take root in, invest, and ornament the earth, 
and keep the atmosphere pure by a constant supply of vital 
air ; the animal to browse and trim the ^Tgetable, and by 
checking its luxuriance promote its welfare, to furnish it 
with a product calculated for its health and necessary to its 
existence; and by the manure, various in kind as the animals 
themselves, which it produces, supplying to the earth fresh 
pabulum for its vegetable tribes, and making g|)pd what it 
lost by the exhaustion, occasioned by the incite; .myriads 
that, investing it on all sides like a garmep,tj^^p^e their 
nutriment from it, some plunging deep, and others, as it 
were, skimming the surface: if wo contrast this with the 
returns they make, we shall be convinced that, in this case, 
the expenditure would vastly exceed the income, and that a 
class of beings was essentially necessary as,. a counterpoise, 
which, by taking little or nothing immediately from the soil, 
at the same time that they added to it, some in a greater 
and some in a less degree, might afford a sufficient supply of 
those principles which are indispensably requisite for the 
due nutriment and development of the various members of 
the vegetable kingdom, and thus maintain an equilibrium, 
and make good the deficiency just stated. 

There is another function which is devolved upon animals 
with respect to the vegetable kingdom ; to keep the mem- 
bers of it within due limits, and to hinder them from 
encroaching too much upon each other All organized 
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beings have a natural tendency to increase and multiply ; 
and while there is space this tendency is beneficial; but 
when plants or animals exceed certain limits, they stand in 
each other’s way, and prevent all further growth or healthy 
progress. The herbivorous animals, in various ways, serve 
as a countercheck to this tendency, and keep the vegetabh* 
tribes from encroaching too much upon each other. As T 
have detailed the effects of this when T spoke of the ravages 
of the locusts, and shall have occasion again to notice it, I 
shall not now enlarge further upon it. 

I am next to consider another general function of ani- 
mals, or the effects they produce upon their own body : and 
here the reason just alluded to, their constant tendency to 
multiply so as to b(' injurious to each other, and alsQ to 
vegetable productions, especially those that arc important 
to man or beast, which in the present state of things is so 
constantly recurring, renders it necessary that some bounds 
should be set to their increase, which Providence effects by 
letting them loose against each other. The great object of 
the Creator is the maintenance of the whole system of 
creation in order and beauty, and this he is pleased to 
accomplish, not always by the concord but by the seeming 
discord of the agents he employs. 

When we take a first view of nature, we arc struck by a 
scene which seems to bo one of universal conflict, for the 
very heavens appear not clear from the charge: the philoso- 
pher who studies them tells us of antagonist powers, that 
are perpetually striving with each other, the one to absorb 
all things in a common centre, the other to dissever them, 
and scatter them in illimitable space ; and when we turn to 
the earth, w^hat a scene of destruction is before us ! The 
hing of the terrestrial glpbe, man, constantly engaged in a 
struggle with his fellow liian, often laying waste the earth, 
slaughtering its inhabitants, and deforming its productions 
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-bis subjects of tbe animal kingdom following tbe example 
of tbeir master, and pitilessly destroying each other ; tbe 
strong oppressing tbe weak, and most seeming bent to 
lumibilate tbe races to wbicb they are opposed; so that, 
bumanly speaking, in tbe lapse of ages, we migbt exp(‘ct 
that one species of aiiimals wotdd be annibilated after 
anotber, till tbe whole weiv obliterated from tbe face of 
creation, and tbe sublime language of tbe j)roplu‘t literally 
verified: “/ hchrld the earth, and, lo, it was without form 
and void; and the heavens, and they had no Uyht, I beheld 
the inountains, and, lo, they trembled, and all the hills moved 
lightly, I beheld, and, lo, there was no man, and all the birds 
of the air were fled.” 

But if, with our spirits depressed, by the prospect of.su 
universal a scene of mutual struggles jwid destruction, we 
listen again to the pbilo.sopber, be ^^■ill tell lA that tbe 
ceaseless struggle of tbe antagonist powers of heavens 
prevents, instead of causiug, disorder and coufusiijli, that by 
the powerful and mutual counteraction of tbesp mighty op- 
ponents, all tbe heavenly bodies of our system are prevented 
from rushing to tbe ctuitre, or being driven, c^spersed into 
tbeir atoms, beyond tbe flammantia immia mundi: that thus 
tbeir annual and diurnal revolution.s are maintained, that each 
observes its appointed course, keeps its assigned station, 
and ministers to tbe good and well-being of tbe whole 
system. If then wo turn our view again to tbe earth, and 
take a nearer survey of things — if we consider tbe present 
tendency to multiply, beyond measure, of aU things that 
have life, w'c shall soon be convinced that, unless this ten- 
dency was met by some check, tbe wn^rld of animated beings 
would be perpetually encroaching upon each other, and 
would finally perish for want of sufficient food; and that 
the partial evils inflicted by one individual or one class 
upon another, to borrow a term from the Political Econo- 
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mist, proportions tho demand to the supply ; that thus 
both vegetables and animals arc so accurately distributed, 
wt'ighod so nicely against each otlier, as never to go a step 
l)(?yond what God decrees, and what is most beneficial to 
the whole system; and that the actual mirnbcr of every 
kind bears due rcdation to the work it has to do; and upon 
closer iiHiiiiry, we find, that though since the creation, 
probably in consequence of the great change in the moral 
state of the world, superinducing physical changes also, 
souu‘ species no longer necessary may have perished, yet 
tlijit, ill general, they have maintained their ground from 
age to age, in s[)ite of the attacks of the great army of 
d('stroyers. To maintain things in this state, thus to “ order 
all /hinr/.'i in mmfinrc ninnhcr, and irei()ht,^' as tlu' wise man 
speaks, to cause all so to harmonize, and so out of death and 
destruction to bring forth life, indicates still more strongly 
th(' constant and wis(‘ superintendence, and powiTful arm 
of a watchful Providence, and demonstrates irrefragably 
that there is a Great Being constantly at work, either 
nu'diatedy or immediately, to produce efiects that, without 
liis constant superintendence and intervention, could never 
take place. And thus, as sings the bard of Twickenham 

“ All nature is but art unknown to thee, 

All chance direction which thou canst not see, 

All discord harmony not understood, 

All partial evil, universal good,” 
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CllAPTEE TV. 

FUNCTIONS AND INSTINCTS OK THE INFUSORY ANIMALS. 

As at the original creation of the animal kingdom, it was 
the will of the Supreme Being to begin at the foot of the 
scale and to terminate with man, who was at its summit, 
thus making a gradual progress towards the most perfect 
being it was his will to create, and ending with him : so 1 
think it will best manifest his power and perfections if 1 
endeavour to trace out the footsteps of the Deity in tlic 
same direction as he proceeded ; and instead of beginning, 
as is usually done by systematical writers, with the higher 
grade of animals, if 1 ascend upwards from the lowest. 

Our first inquiry must bo what are these lowrtt animals r 
And are there any organized bodies that partake of tuv 
natures, that are cither animal at on(' period of their exist- 
ence and vegetable at another, or else? arc partly, animal and 
partly vegetable? These doubtful forms mist be sought 
for amongst what have, been denominated frsUjglants* and 
first-animah amongst the former is a certain genus or 
tribe J of plants, which are distinguished not only by their 
simple structure, but also by an oscillatory movement which 
seems to connect them, in some dc'gree, with the animal 
kingdom. When coUcc^ted in masses they resemble a piec(* 
of green velvet. Some cover considerable spots in moist 
places ; others live in th<^ water, either fixed to substances 
contained in it, or floating on the surface. They are gene- 
rally based on a mucilaginous substance, the remains of 
those that, having fulfilled their functions, are become a 
caput raortuura. The filaments of which the living plant is 
composed, continually oscillate from right to left, or fro”' 

* Protopliyta. f Protozoa. J Oscillatoria). Vaucli* 
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If'ft to riujlit, l)iit V('ry irivi'uljirly, some ^oinj]; in one dircc- 
tloii, otluTs in aiioiln'r; sonio ivinainiiiij; stationary, ^^lnlo 
(jtlu'rs conliiHU' in motion. 

I’rot'ossor Ajj^anlli inclines to the opinion that these' oscil- 
laliiii,^ plants owc^ tlu'ir (wistenee to dithrent spc'cie'S ot 
anunalrnlr^, as Inch at first swim about as animals, and at’tt'r 
wards fix t lu'msids'e's as plants. ^rids o])ijiioii has Ix'en 
adopted hyotlu'i’s; ajul lately Air. rnu^e'r has state'd that lu' 
has seen anitnaU'd particles s('j)arat(‘ from the' parent ])lant, 
ill a lew' hours convc'rti'd into i^hdinh's of seoetahle' mattm*, 
which suhsi'cpn'iitly became |)hints ])(‘rlectly similar to the 
iiidis idiial from which they \\<'r(‘ prodiici'd. 

Hilt suri'ly tin* imdions of tlu'se' sea'ds or j^n'rms may be 
iiicri'lv mechanical, and may he necessary to enable them 
jiropia’iy to fix tlu'inselvis, soim'whai analo<>;oiis to those 
iiieclianical ( oidrisance'S hy Ashich the' seeals of nnmenms 
l>laiits, as those' eif the' elaneledie)n anel crane'shill, are' tran- 
sported to a distanee; and enabh'd to I'liter the soil and fix 
thcnise'lses in it, 

'that any eTe'atnre' shoidel be*<;in life' as an animal and emel 
d as a jdant se'cms to eemtradiet the <;e‘ne‘ral analoi^y of 
‘a-e'ation, and reepiire's much stronijer ])re)ofs than appear to 
ha\t' he'eii adeluce'd in the jn-e'sent. e*ase', before* it can he 
■‘diiiilted. d’he motiems of the' e)>:cillatini^ ]dants are' neit 
'<'r} eliile're'ut from tho.se of the* stamina of semie, and eif the 
h'live's e)f othe'rs, as the' lirdi/sarum (/i/nms ; Ae't Aelanson 
preived that the vibrations of the' filanu'iits are the same 
hath in hot and ('old weathe'r, anel that the aepiatie* sjix'cie's 
0(]ually sensible^ with hhe' te'rre'strial, tln'refore the* mo\e- 
iiK'nt can se'areely be* eanist'd by tin' ti'inperat mv. Hut as 
aualoirons motions were eibserve'd by Air. HroAVii in splu'i’ie'al 
otlu'r molecules editained from Ae'i^e'tabh's, it is e\ide'nt 
^dat such medie)ns do ned- ne'ces.'^ariU indie*ale an animal, 
only a kind of attract iem and re'pulsion produced bv an 

>’0L. 1. 
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uncertain cause. Another argument proves their vegetable 
nature, these plants give out oxygen, whereas if they were 
animals they would absorb oxygen and give out azote. 

Professor Agardh illustrates his opinion just stated by 
the following fanciful allusion. When thus fixed he con- 
siders these beings as no longer having any animal life, but 
as preserving the appearance of it ; “ Like those men of 
Plato,” adds he, “ agitated by eternal regret with which the 
remembrance of a happy life, the sweets of which they 
formerly tasted, inspires them; always oscillating, never 
tranquil, they seem aiming at the recovery of that happy 
life which they have lost.” The locomotions, however, of 
the germs of these hydrophytes, and their oscillatory move- 
ments when fixed, indicate at least a Bem])lauce of animality, 
and an approach to the confines of the animal kingdom. 

Leaving, therefore, these doubtful fonns, is having no 
just claim to be considered as animals, I shall now proceed 
to those whose right to that title is generally acknowledged. 
And here two very different tribes start up and prefer their 
<;laim to be first considered ; the Infusoriesy namely, and 
those w’hich have been called Pohjpes and Zoophytes. But 
since the first of these tw o classes, by means of one of its 
tribes, as its great oracle, Ehrcnberg, remarks, approaches 
the oscillating plants, — I shall consider it as the basis on 
which the Deity has built the animal kingdom. Indeed, 
though the Polypes at first sight appear most to resemble 
the plants, in their general configuration, the Infuso- 
ries, as well as coming nearer to the lowest by some of their 
members, in others exhibit no slight analogy to seeds. 

Of all the groups of animals those of the least conse- 
quence, one would think, must be those that for the most 
part escape the inquiring eye unless aided by a microscope. 
The infusories, or as they have been also called animalcules, 
7nicroscopic animals, acrita or indiscemibles, emorpha or 
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without form, are of this description. These wonderful 
little creatures, though they arc every where dispersed, 
remain like seeds, without apparent life or motion, perhaps 
after animation lias been suspended for years, till they come 
in contact with some fluid, when they are immediately re- 
animated, move about in various directions, absorb their 
proper nutriment, and exercise their reproductive powers 
according to the law of their several natures. Yet these 
little animals, though in some respects they exhibit no slight 
analogy to vegetables, are not only distinguished from them 
by their irritability, but likewise by their organization, and 
powers of locomotion and voluntary action. Their mode 
of reproduction, however, is not far removed from that of 
Homo vegetables ; they arc spontaneously divisible, some 
longitudinally and others transversely, and these cuttings, if 
they may be so called, as in the Hydra or common Polype, 
become separate animals. They are also propagated by 
germs, and some appear to be viviparous. The species of 
Vibrio, found in diseased wheat by IVL Bauer, is oviparous, 
as is evident from his obsenmtions and admirable figures. 
Lamarck indeed regards them as having no volition, as 
taking their food by absorption like plants ; as being with- 
out any mouth, or internal organ ; in a word, as transparent 
gelatinous masses, whose niotions are determined not by 
tlieir will, but by the action of the medium in which they 
niove ; that they have neither head, eyes, muscles, vessels, 
nerves, nor indeed any particular determinable organ, 
whether for respiration, generation, or even digestion. On 
account of these supposed negative characters, they were 
called by Do Blainville, Agastria, or stomachless, as having 
no intestines ; but Ehrenbcrg, who has studied thorn in 
almost every climate, has discovered, by keeping them in 
Coloured waters, that they arc not the simple animals that 
Lamarck and others suppose, and that almost all have a 
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mouth and digestive organs, and that numbers of them 
have many stomachs. Spallanzani, and other writers that 
preceded Lamarck, had observed that their motions evi- 
dently indicated volition : this appeared from their avoiding 
each other and obstacles in their way ; from their changing 
their dire(;tion and going faster or slower as occasion 
required ; from their passing suddenly from a state of rest 
to motion witliout any external impulse ; from their darting 
eagerly at parti(;les of infused substances ; from their inces- 
santly revolving on themselves without a change of place ; 
from their course against the current ; and from tlicir 
crowding to shallow places of tlie fluid in which they 
are : each species seems also to exhibit a peculiar kind 
of instinct. Lamarck thinks all this delusion proceeding 
from errors in judgment, and the result of prejudices in- 
ducing people readily to believe what accords with their 
persuasions. But to apply this remark to such observers 
as Spallanzani, <fec., is drawing rather largely on tht^ credulity 
of his readers, who might very justly change the tables and 
apply it to himself, who is certainly as much chained by 
system as any one can be. Admitting that the observations 
of Spallanzani just stated record facts, it appears clearly to 
follow from them that these animals have volition, and 
therefore cannot properly bo denominated apalhetic, or 
insensible. The fact that they almost all have a mouth and 
a digestive system ; many of them eyes, and some rudiments 
of a nervous one, implies a degree, more or less, of stmsatioii 
in them all, and consequently that they have all, whether 
it be molecular and diffused in thc'ir substance, or confined 
to particular organs ; 1 say that they have all a nervous 
influence and excitement sufficient for their several wants, 
corresponding with tlicir several natures. 

These minim animals may bo said almost to bo univer- 
sally dispersed ; they inhabit the sea, the rivers, and other 
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waters ; are supposed to float in the air ; they are found in 
the blood and urine ; in the tartar of the teeth ; in animal 
substances ; in vinegar ; in paste ; in vegetable substances ; 
in fruits, seeds, and grain ; in sand ; amongst tiles ; in 
wells ; on mountains, <fcc. Their numbers are infinite ; 
hundreds of thousands may be seen in a single drop of 
water ; their minuteness is extreme, some being not more 
than part of a line in length, and yet these atoms of 
animals have a mouth and several stomachs. 

Let a man, says Dalyell, the translator of Spallanzani, 
conceive himself in a moment conveyed to a region where 
the properties, and the figure and motions of every animal 
are unknown. The amazing varieties of these will first 
attract his attention. One is a long slender line ; another 
an eel or serpent ; some are circular, elliptical, or triangular; 
one is a thin flat plate ; another like a number of reticu- 
lated seeds ; several have a long tail, almost invisible ; or 
their posterior part is t(‘rmiuatcd by two robust horns ; one 
is like a funnel ; another like a bell, or cannot be referred to 
any object familiar 
to our senses. Cer- 
tain animalcules can 
change their figure 
at pleasure : * some- 
times they are ex- 
tended to immode- 
rate length, then al- 
most contracted to 
nothing; sometimes 
they are curved like 
^ leech, or coiled 
like a snake; some- 
times they are in- 

a. Fnchells Piipa. b. Alimentary canal of ditto. 

* Fig. 4. 
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flated, at others flaccid ; some are opaque, while others arc 
scarcely visible from their extreme transparence. No less 
singular is the variety of their motions ; — several swim 
with the velocity of an arrow, so that the eye can scarcely 
follow them ; others appear to drag their body along with 
difficulty, and move like the leech ; and others seem to 
exist in perpetual rest ; one will revolve on its centre, or 
the anterior part of its head ; others move by undulations, 
leaps, oscillations, or successive gyrations in short, there 
is no kind of animal motion, or other mode of progression, 
that is not practised by animalcules. 

Their organs arc equally various. Some appear to take 
their food by absorption, having no mouth ; to this tribe 
belong what have been called 







vinegar eels : others have a 
mouth and several stomachs, 
but no orifice fovithe trans- 
mission of their excrements; 
others, again, have both a 
mouth and anal passage, and 
what is wonderful, in such 
minute creatures, sometimes 
as many as forty or fifty 
stomachs;* though many are 
without eyes, others are fur- 
nished ■^^ith these useful or- 
gans, some having one, others 
two, others three, and others 
four ; some have processes re- 
sembling legs. In the second 
class of these animals, the 
Rotatories^ to which the whcel- 
animalcules belong, tho in* 


a h c ft. Itotifcia \ iilKHitt. 

* I.eiico|tliryB, EnchelU, &c. 
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tcmal organization approaches to that of the higher classes, 
for they exhibit the rudiments of a nervous system ; their 
alimentary canal is simple ; they have a bramdiing dorsal 
vessel, but without a systole and diastole ; their pharynx 
is usually furnislicd with mandibles, which are sometimes 
armed with tcetli. The mouth of the majority, especially 
amongst the rotatories, is fringed with ray-lilie bristles, 
which Cuvier thinks are connected with their respiration. 
This circumstance of a circle of rays surrounding the oral 
orilice, is found in the polypes and several other animals of 
.a higher grade. Their use in the present instance, 1 speak 
more particularly of the wheel-animalcules, is by their rota- 
tion to produce a current in the w'ater to the mouth of the 
juiimal, bringing with it the still more minute beings which 
constitute its food. 

These invisible inhabitants of the visible world created an 
early interest in inquisitive minds; I)r. Henry Power, and 
aft(T him the celebrated Jfooke, about the middle of the 
aevonteenth century, or oarlit‘r, noticed what were called 
vmegar eels.* Sir E. King, in the “ Philosophical Trans- 
actions,” described some (experiments on the animalcules 
found in pepper water ; and, subscNpiently, IVIr. Harris made 
observations upon a variety of these minute creatures. The 
subject was afterwards taken up by various writers, both 
here and on the continent. Amongst these none was more 
eminent than Spallanzani. 0. F. IMiiller, who seems to 
have been the first who treated the subjt'ct systematically, 
embodied these animals in a class by the name of Infu- 
f^ories.\ lie was followed by Bruguicre and Lamarck, who 
divided it into Orders and Sections. But the system of 
these zoologists has for the most j)art been set aside by 
Rhrcnbcrg, a Prussian naturalist, before-mentioned, who 
devoted ten years of his life to the investigation of these 
* Vibrio Anguilla. t Infijsoria. 
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animals, for which he was particularly qualified by his 
previous studies and employment, the anatomy of the Mol- 
luscaus of the Ked Sea, by which he had been accustomed 
to the use of microsco])es and micrometers. Jlis researches 
on the Infusories, during Baron do Jlumboldt’s last journey, 
extend to more than fifty degrees of longitude, and fourteen 
degrees of latitude ; — ho went as far as Bongohi in Africa, 
and the Altai mountains in Asia, and examined these 
animals in a great variety of situations. JIo found them 
on Moimt Sinai ; swarms of various species in the wells of 
the Oasis of Jupiter Ammon,; and at a considerable depth 
in some Siberian mines, in places entirely deprived of light. 

He considers them, it should seem, as forming a sub- 
'">• kingdom, '^\hich he denominates IHnnt-ani- 




' ' mah.* This sub-kingdom he divides into 

two classes. The first, from the number 
of stomachs, f with which the^ genera be- 
longing to it are furnished, ho names, Po?y- 
grnstica, or m any-stomached, probably, to 
contrast with Do Blainville’s name before- 
mentioned. The second class he calls i?o- 
tatories^X consisting of the ciliated Polypes 
of Lamarck ;§ each of these classes he 
subdivides into two parallel orders, the first 
containing those that are naked, and the 
second those that are loricated,|l or covered 
with some kind of shell. 

Jn the first of these classes, the Foly- 
gastrics, the animals recede further from 
the organization of the higher tribes, and 
approach nearer to that of vegetables; 
Eosphorft Xftiw. gceond, as I before observed, 
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* rhyto-zoa. t Fig. 3. X Rotatoria. 

§ Fig. 5. II See Appendix, Note 20. 
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rudiments of the organization of those tribes make their 
appearance. Many of tlic former are known to derive 
their nutriment from vegetable substances, but what the 
majority subsist upon is not certainly known ; the latter 
class, the Eutatories, arc ascertained to be predaceous, as 
above? stated. Their mode of drawing their corpuscular 
food within the vortex of their mouth is thus amusingly 
illustrated by {Spallanzani. As a certain species of whales, 
says he, (sic magnis camponere parva solehut) after having 
driven shoals of herrings into a bay or strait, by a blow 
of its tail produces a wdiirlpool of vast extent and great 
rapidity, which draws the herrings into its vortex; the 
monster then presenting its open mouth, the herrings are 
precipitated into its throat, and it is soon satiated : so the 
carnivorous Infiisories produce a vortex by their tentacles, 
and satisfy their appetite. 

I liave been more diiluse upon the history of the animals 
whose functions in nature 1 am next to consider, because to 
them in a more particular manner, applies Pliny’s observa- 
tion with regard to insects : In his tarn parvis, atque tarn 
nullis, qu(C ratio, quanta vis, quam inextricahilis perfectio ! 
In notliing is the power and wisdom of their Almighty 
Author more signally conspicuous. Organization so com- 
plex, and life, and spontaneous motion, and appetite, and 
means to satisfy it, and digestion, and nutrition, and powers 
of reproduction in animals of such infinite minuteness! 
Who can believe it ? Yet so it is, and that each of these 
should bo varied in the difterent tribes and genera : that 
these less than the least of all the creatures that present 
themselves to the observation of mankind, and which till» 
within a century or tw'o were not suspected to exist, should 
out-number beyond all statement of numbers, all the other 
animals together that people the whole globe : that they 
should probably enter into us and circulate in our blood, 
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nestle between our teeth, be busy everywhere, and per- 
ceived nowhere, till the invention of the microscope drew 
aside tlie veil between us and these entities, and we saw 
how God had filled all things with life, and had based the 
animal kingdom upon living atoms, as well as formed the 
enrth and the world of inert ones. But to us the wondrous 
spectacle is seen and known only in part ; for those that 
still escape all our methods of assisting sight, and remain 
members of the invisible world, may probably far exceed 
those that we know. 

We may conclude that this vast, or rather infinite, host 
of animalcules was not created merely to be bom and die ; 
was not sown, as it were, over every part of the earth’s 
surface, lurking in seeds, and other vegetable and animal 
substances, till coming into contact with fluid matter of 
whatever description it starts into life, and swarming in the 
ocean, and its tributary streams ; it was not thijs dispersed 
overyw'herc, cither alive or in a state to revive and live, but 
for somo great pur])ose, for which its organization, structure, 
and station amongst animals particularly adapt it. 

With respect to its immediate action upon the vegetable 
and animid kingdoms, it has been ascertained, as to manv 
species, that they ascend with the sap in vegetables,* and 
are found in the blood and excretions of animals, t vho 
knows but they may act an important part in the animal 
frame ? somewhat similar to what devolves upon the larves 
of certain insects, with regard to stagnant waters, they may 
be depurators where they are thus employed, and contribute 
to preserve a healthy action. It is true, as far as vegetables 
are concerned, especially grain, they appear to destroy 

• Mr. Jjauer found Vibrio Tritici in the stalk as well as in the ear and 
^jrain of plants of wheat, which were raised from seeds inoculated with it. 
Phil. Trans. 1823, 3. 
t Sec above, p. 1C5. 
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where they take up their residence, but when we discover 
the same or similar species, in sour paste or vinegar, they 
scorn destined to consume substances that cease to be whole- 
some ; and in fact, in all fluids, in which they usually so 
abound, they maybe destined to fulfil a similar office; and it 
is a remarkable circumstance in their history confirmatory 
of this idea, that these animals, though animation in them 
is often suspended for a long time, when they swarm in 
iiiiiisions, having fulfilled their office, perish in a few days. 

It is probable that in the waters of our globe an infinity 
of animal and vegetable molecules are suspended, that are 
too minute to form the food of even the lowest and most 
minute animals of the visible creation, and therefore an 
infinite host of invisibles w^as necessary to remove them 
as nuisances. 

But the principal point, and that in which their utility 
most evidently appears, is their furnishing a principal por- 
tion of the food of innumerable animals of a higher order 
tlian themselves. Those infinite armies and forests of loco- 
motive and fixed Polypes, that give to the ocean one of the 
features that distinguish earth, have their mouths sur- 
rounded with tentach’s, when expanded assuming the ap- 
pearance of so many blossoms, with tliose they collect their 
food, which, amongst the more minute ones, consists often 
of our Tnfusories. A single stem of these compound animals, 
having often innumerable oscula or mouths, requires a vast 
supply of food ; others equally compound, as the Ascidians 
or Alcyons, by alternately absorbing and expelling the sea 
water, draw in with it a supply of animal food, consisting, 
iu part, of the crc'atures in question, which abound in the 
oceanic waters; some of those have a common organ for 
^^us purpo8C0ihd in others each indivitliial of the system is 
fitted with one; the Molluscaiis and an infinity of the 
smaller inhabitants of the ocean, doubtless also derive a 
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considerable portion of tlioir nutriment from them, the 
minute Crustaceans probably do the same, and many in- 
sects, whose larva) inhabit the waters, some by producing a 
vortex like the rotatories,* thus find an abundant supply to 
carry them to their intermediate state. But not only do 
these creatures furnish the more minute animals that in- 
habit the waters, witli a considerable })ortion of their food, 
but, it should seem, even some of those that are of a higher 
grade, and larger stature. AVhoever has been in the habit 
of keeping gold and silver fish,t in glass or oilier vessels, is 
aware that they require no other food than a fresh supply 
of water every second or third day. Thtdr nutriim'ut there- 
fore must be derived from what they find in the water. In 
this may often be seen minute Branchiopods swimming here 
and there, sometimes with a bundle of eggs appended to 
each side : but these are not sufficiently numerous to form 
the ^^hole of their food; the water must tluTi^jJbre contain 
other nutritive substances which may contribute to their 
subsistence, and as it is kno\\Ti that various infusory ani- 
malcules inhabit it, we may conclude that they are inserted 
in their bill of fare. It has been observed by an eminent 
WTiter, speaking of the gold fish : “ The water, when care 
is taken to renew it frequently, appi*ars sufficient for the 
nutriment of these fislies during many months ; but it 
should be considered that though this water appears to us 
very pure, it always contains a multitude of animalcules 
and very minute plants, which the fishes are continually 
sw'allowing.” 

"VVIien Creative AVisdom covered the earth with plants, 
and peopled it with animals, he laid the foundations of the 
vegetable and animal kingdoms with such as w'cre most 
easily convertible into nutriment for the tribe^mmcdiately 
above them. The first plants and the first animals are 

• Culex, Strutyomis, &c. f Cyprinus auratus. 
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scarcely more than animated molecules,* and appear ana- 
logues of each other; and those above them in each kingdom 
represent jointed fibrils.f Tt is singular and worthy of 
notice, tliat the Creator, after the creation of inanimate 
matter, probably first imparted the living principle to bodies 
of tlio same form with th(i molecules and fibrils into which 
that matter is resolvable, thus uniting, by common cha- 
racters, tilings essentially distinct, and pn'serving unbroken 
that wonderfid chain which links together all created things. 

Everybody who has eyes is aware, that vegetation takes 
place upon almost every substance, upon the bark of trees, 
upon naked rocks, upon brick Avails and tiled roofs, and 
oven upon glass Avhen not constantly cleaned. The first 
])lants, that take on these their station, usually look like 
gri'en or yellow poAvder, Avhen they decay formiiig a little 
aod, in which others more conspicuous find sutficient nutri- 
ment, and so one succeeds another, till a suflicient portion 
of soil covers the rock, &c. to aftbrd the means of life and 
growth to more pi.'rfeet plants, and often to arborescent 
ones. An analogous process takes place in the Avater. The 
maticre verte of French authors makes its appearance, and 
other Itydrophytes, ill coiij unction with the lufusories, form 
as it were a tirst soil for the support and maintmiauce of 
animal life, both for those Avhich derive their nutriment 
from vegetables, and thost^ that feed on beings of tlu'ir own 
class. Thus a maintenance is provided for higher forms, 
and, at last, for th(‘. higliest ; and a table is spread, both on 
the earth and in the Avaters, for every living thing, fi’om 
that Avhich the eye cannot discover, to man, the head and 
king of all. 

How Avonderful and adorable is that Almighty Being, 
who thus made all things dependent upon each other, and 

• For instance, Globulina and Monas. 

t Oscillatoria and Vibrio. See Appendix, Note *21. 
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based the visible world, iu the tliree great departments into 
which we see it divided, upon an invisible basis, and in 
which cohesion and life are maintained by those powers 
which God has placed as rulers in the physical world, and 
by which he still acts upon the universe of existences. 


CIIAPTEE V. 

FUNCTIONS AND INSTINCTS. POLYrUS. 

The tribe of animals to which we are next to direct our 
attention, though not invisible like the last, dmost 
equally concealed from our view' by the medium that they 
inhabit ; so that, with the exception of those that abouiul 
in fresh water, and are easily kept alive for^examinatioii, 
the great body of them inhabiting the ocean can seldom he 
studied in a living state. All the polypes an' aggregate 
animals, in which they differ from the majority of the pre- 
ceding class. The most imperfect of them, as the sponges 
and some of the alcyons, seem to consi.st merely of a g(da- 
tinous mass, without any organs of prelumsion, which by its 
alternate contraction and dilatation, imbibes or sends out 
the w^ater from which the animal derives its nutriment ; but 
the great majority have a mouth fui’iiished with arms er 
tentacles varying in number. These are described as tube;^, 
filled with fluid, expanding at the base ijito a small cavity, 
which when contracted necessarily propels the fluid into the 
tentacles, and thus extends them ; but when the tube con- 
tracts, the fluid flows back into the cavity, and the ])omts ot 
the tentacles converge over the mouth. 

These parts are not only organs of sense, but also scn’c 
many other purposes, particularly those of prehension and 
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motion ; and they very probably assist in respiration, which 
appears evidently connected with the alternate contraction 
and expansion of these animals. They are also so con- 
structed as to lay hold of every substance that floats within 
their reach, whether by means of some gummy excretion 
like bird-lime, as some suppose, or w'hether they are fur- 
nished with very minute suckers by which they can adhere 
to any substance, has not been ascertained.* Trembley 
observed, that when the common polype of fresh water 
touched any little animal wdth one of its long tentacular 
arms, it Avas immediately arrested, and in spite of the most 
viohmt eflbrts to liberate itsell*, w'hich he compares to those 
of a tish that had been hooked, was held fast, and carried to 
the mouth of the polype and swalloAved. 

The body of polypes is formed of a kind of inspissated 
mucus, with confas(‘dly agglomerated, and probably nervous, 
molecules equally distributed; it is covered by no skin, is 
extremely contractile, and forms an alimentary sac open at 
0110 (Mid, serving both for mouth and anal passage. The 
equal distribution of nervous molecules through the whole 
substance of these animals, will account for their extreme 
tenacity of life. In fact, this unifonn gelatinous mass, Avhich 
is witliout any organizc^d structure, may be regarded as a 
kind of primary substance, which possesses characters, in 
some respects, common to both animal and vegetable matter. 

This substance without any nen'ous centre — though 
nervous influence, one w'ould think, must bo in most force 
round the orifice where the tentacles are in action, — yet 

* Tho power possessed by the Hydra of seizing passing animals, and 
retaining tlieni by means of its tentacula, is evidently voluntary; according 
to the observations of Corda upon the anatomy of Hydra ftisca, it depends 
upon the protrusion of numerous minute recurved booklets, which in their 
form almost remind the observer of the poison fangs of some venomous 
■''Orpent, and, in like manner, are supposed to be armed with poison. — 
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full of cerebral matter, sensible to tbo light without any 
organ of sight ; extremely irritable ; alternately contracting 
and expanding, and thus moving w ithout any apparatus of 
muscles ; w ith no trace of organization but the tubular rays 
that siuTouiul its mouth, w hich appear to perform the office 
of eyes, liands, feet, and lungs; this siugular substance 
lends a clue to form the class into onhrs according to the 
circumstances in which it is plac(*d. 

1. Tn the common polypes'^ of our ditches and stagnant 
waters, it is a naked branching alimentary sac or canal, 
without any internal support, and endued with pow’ers of 
locomotion. 

2. In the Madrepores and others, f its ^^Faker for mighty 
purposes has enabled the animal to form for itself a tixc'd 
calcareous house or polypaiy' as it is called, consisting often 
of innumerable cells, each containing a separate individual 
having a mouth and tentacles, but united t(j the general 
body at its other extremity, and each with an external 
aperture, from which the polypes arc protruded, and expand 
like flowers. 

3. In the Coral and affinities, J the living fleshy crust is 
spread out upon an internal calcareous axis, which it en- 
velopes as the bark does the tree : the coral is fixed by its 
base like the preceding tribe ; and from this crust, or bark, 
the tentaculiferous mouths of the polypes emerge. In sodic 
the axis appears articulated. 

N.B. In these tw’o last the base by wiiicli the compound 
animal is fixed to rocks, or other substances, expands like 
the base or root of a tree ; and by their ramilications these 
zoophytes, whether the polypary is external or internal, 
resemble its branching stem. 

1. The Sponges^ and Alcgom\^ have been generally ar* 

* Hydra viridis, fusca, &c. f Lamcllifera, Lan». 

t Corticifera, Lam. § Spougla. H Alcyonimn* 
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ranged with the last order, but, from M. Savigny’s observa- 
tions, it appears that certain of these animals have neither 
stomach, mouth, nor tentacles, so that their claims to the 
possession of animal life, he thinks, might be disputed ; but 
Mr. Bell has discovered that they alternatel}" imbibe and 
i*\'pel the surrounding ehmient, which seems to prove their 
animal nature. Perhaps they ought to be considered as 
nearer to vegetable matter than the other polypes. 

o. Other Alcyons^ seem to have a more complex organi- 
xalion than any of the preceding polypes ; they arc stated to 
liave eight parallel stomachs. Fig. 6. 

Only four genera belonging 
to til is order have been de- 
scribed, and its proper station 
seems doubtful. 

0. In the Sea-Pen and 
others, t the animal envelopes 
an axis, as in the third order, 
and has a tentacular mouth, 
but it is not fixed by its base. 

The greater part of these ani- 

nials float in the waters, but others remain at the bottom, 
either upon the surface or partly plunged in the sand. 

Polypes are invariably atpiatic animals, some inhabiting 
fre.sh w atcr, but the great body arc marine, and most nume- 
rous in tropical seas. In very high latitudes, only cellarians, J 
s(Ttularians,§ alcyons, and some sponges occur, and in the 
vicinity of volcanic islands in the Polar se^, corallines and 
norgoiiians. These multiply a little from G” to 9“ N. L. : 
l^hen, as they approach the tropics, the coral reddens, and 
tbe madrepores whiten, and at 38” they attain their full 
powers of growth and multiplication. Some frequent the 

• Polypi tubiferi, Lam. t Polypi natantes, Lam. 

t Collaria. , § .Sertularia. 
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mouths of rivers, where there is a conflux of fresh and salt 
water. Some love atmospheric influence, while others avoid 
it. The marine ones frequently plant themselves on rocks 
in diflerent aspects, often regulated by the climate. They 
rarely expose tliemselves to violent currents, or tlie direct 
/• shock of the waves. They are often 

found in the hollows of rocks or 
submarine grottoes, and in gulft^ 
where the water is less agitated. 

It was obser\'cd above that the 
Infusories present some analogy to 
the seeds of vegetables ; the polypes 
go further, and represent, often 
most exactly, the developed plant 
from the tree, by almost all the 
intermediate stages, to the fungus, 
at least the flxed polypes: these 
appear as it were to take root, to 
send forth branches which produce 
seeming blossoms, composed of what 
appear to be petals arising from a 
sortuiaria voiuhiun. (*. o, ovartc®. calyx, arranged sometimes in a single 
and at others in a double circle, and in some including the 



semblance of stamina ; they are also very sciiKsible to the 
light, and turn to its source, and like plants are readily pro- 
pagated by cuttings and buds; so that aU the older naturalists 
regarded them as real plants, \iithout apparently suspecting 
their animal nature. Ancient naturalists were very apt to 
mistake analogical resemblances for proofs of afiSmity, but 
in the progress of science, when natural objects were sub- 
mitted to a stricter examination, more correct ideas were 
substituted for these mistaken ones, and the zoophytes, ot 
polypes, w ere generally admitted to be real animals, though 
some, after Linnc, still regard them as something between 
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animal and vegetable. Trembley was one of the first who 
ascertained their animal nature ; he saw’ the fresh-water 
liolypes, by means of their long tentacles, seize and sw'allow’ 
(lertain grubs, and also many minute Entomostracam,* 
common in stagnant water. These polypes so used their 
tentacles as evidently to indicate a degree of volition, 
sometimes using one and sometimes many, as circumstances 
reipiired. AVhen they had secured their prey, they con- 
tracted and gave a curve to these organs, so as to bring it 
near tlie orifice, or mouth, at their anterior extremity, which 
then began to open, and the animal they liad caught was 
j^radiially absorbed, lie has seen them attack small fishes, 
also worms, larva*, and pupa? of gnats, parts of slugs, entrails, 
and even pieces of meat. 

The marine polypes are equally ravenous with the river 
ones, feeding upon whatever they can lay hold of, sometimes, 
like tlie wheel-animals, or rotatories, producing a vortex in 
the w’ater,t and thus causing a flow’ to their mouth of the 

* MonociiU, 

t Those forma of polypes which, like the wheel-animalcules, are able to 
produce currents in the aurroundiiif^ water whereby food is conveyed into 
the mouth, differ widely in their structure from any belonging to the orders 
f'niimeratcd in the text : insomuch, indeed, that they are now regarded as 
forming a distinct and separate class of animals, to which Ehrenberg has 
appropriated the name of Bryuzoa ; whilst by Dr. Arthur Farre they have 
been denominated Ciliouracuiata or Ciliobrachiatc Polypes, from the 
circumstance that whercasi n the real Polypes the oral tentacles are naked, 
or simply pinnate at their edges, in these the tentacular are jirofusely 
furnished with vibnitile cilia, which by their rapid motion serve to carry 
into the mouth whatever food comes within the sphere of their action. 
Conjointly with the ciliated tentacula the Bryozoa present an internal 
f^tructure of a far more complex and exalted chameter than that of the 
ordinary polypes, being furnished with a complete digestive apparatus 
suspended loosely in the cavity of the body, and terminating by a distinct 
outlet ; in some species, moreover, there is found superadded to the stomacli 
u strong muscular gizzard lined with an exquisitely constructed pavement 
N 2 
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infusory, and other animalcules contained in that element. 
It is to he observed that these inhabit a common houses 
from which they cannot separate themselves; their sole 
character is that of being attached to an animated mass, so 
that each individual partakes of the life common to the 
whole, and also of a separate life, independent of that of 
the others. Yet the nutriment that one of these individuals 
takes, extends its induence to parts the most distant from 
the place it occupies. 

of horny teeth wherewith the food is crushed and comminuted. These 
animals are exceedingly minute, and in many cases, when examined by the 
naked eye, the grouj)s in which they are congregated have the appearance 
of a delicate mossy substance spread out upon the surface of various sea- 
weeds and other submarine bodies, from which circumstance Ehrenbeig 
derived the name of the class (Bryozoa, Bpuov, sea-moss; ZtHov, an animal), 
other forms, such as the Flustra and FscharePy are much more conspicuous 
objects, their abodes forming broad expansions of a coriii^ieous, homy, or 
stony texture, composed of innumerable minute cells disposed side by 
side, wherein the little animals are lodged. 

The tubes or cells inhabited by some of these delicate creatures (Bower- 
bankia) are wonderfully beautiful, and present a mechanism contrived for 
the protection of the little inmates as extraordinary as it is elegant in 
design. Inferiorly each cell presents the appearance of a simple tube of a 
hard and corneous texture, hut perfectly transparent, but the upper 
extremity, for about a third of its length, is flexible, and so constructed as 
to form a very complete operculum, by wli'ch the entrance is guarded. 
The flexible part consists of two portions, the lower half being a simple 
continuation of the edge of the tube, while the upper is composed of a 
circle of delicate thread-like, liomy filaments, arranged parallel to each 
other around the mouth of the cell, and wliich are prevented from 
separating beyond a certain distance, by means of a membrane of excessive 
tenuity that connects them. By this arrangement no obstacle whatever is 
presented to the protrusion of the ciliated tentacula of the little Bryozoa, 
but when it retires into its abode the horny circlet of filaments, and the 
soft termination of the cell are gradually folded inwards so ns completely 
to close the orifice, and thus form a secure protection against intrusion 
from without.— T. R. J. 
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Having made these general remarks, I shall next give a 
history of some of the best known and most interesting 
speeies. 

1. The common polypes of stagnant waters, belonging to 
the frst Order, have met with an admirable historian in M. 
Trembley, and wliat I have to communicate with 
rc'spect to them will be chiefly derived from 
liim. AVith regard to their reproduction, it is 
l)y germs and cuttings. The former issue gra- 
dually from the body of tlie parent polype, as 
the trunk of a tree sends forth a branch. Tlie 
l)iul that forms the commencement of a young one 
is a coiitiiiiiation of her skin, and its stomach of her stomach. 
\Vlu‘u she takes her food, the bodies of her young are seen 
also to inflate themselves, as if they had taken it with their 
own moutlis, and the food may be seen passing from one to 
the other. After they have grown thus as branches for 
some time, and even have pushed forth germs themselves, 
they detach themselves from the parent stem, and become 
separate animals. 



It is stated that, by this mode of generation, in the space 
of a montli a single polype may be the parent of a million 
of desetmdants. Trembley observed some long branches of 
trees that had fallen into the water, which he describes as 
being as full of polypes as a peruke of hairs ; and that, 
though their innumerable arms were at work, there was no 
confusion amongst them. 

But these animals, as is well known, do not multiply 
solely by germs, but also by cuttings, ns they may be 
called ; their substance is so instinct with life, that nothing 
appears able to destroy it — a circumstance, perhaps, arising 
from the nervous molecules of which it seems almost to 
consist. If divided transversely, each segment will become 
a distinct animal, send forth tentacles round its upper 
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apertiu’O, and close the lower one ; if it is divided longi- 
tudinally, each half will form a separate tube in an hour, 
and begin to ply its tentacles in a day ; even if divided into 
longitudinal strips, instead of the sides turning in, as in 
the former case, each strip becomes inflated, and a tube is 
formed within it: and what is still more wonderful, and 
seems next to a miracle, these animals may bo tunied inside 
out, like the finger of a glove, without destroying either 
their \’itality, their power of producing germs, and of catch- 
ing, swallowing, or digesting their food : so that they have, 
properly speaking, neither a within nor loithovt, both sur- 
faces of their alimentary canal being equally fitted for 
digestion. This, however, is not so entirely anomalous as 
it may at first sight appear ; for cuttings of some vegetabh's, 
if planted inversely, will take root, the top bearing tlu* 
root, and the bottom the branches and inflorescence. 

The fresh-water polype usually remains fixi‘dt)y its closed 
extremity to one spot, from which it seldom moves, ex- 
hibiting no other trace of an animated being than the mo- 
tion of its arms ; but when the want of light or heat causes 
it to shift its (quarters, it moves slowly by fixing alternately, 
like a leech, its head and tail to what it is moving upon. 

The majority of the marine polypes are attached, in soiiio 
o. Fig. y. b. 
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way, to a calcareous support formed by themselves, which is 
called by Lamouroux, Lamarck, and other continental WTiters, 
their Folypary and they are none of them locomotive 
except the last order. 

4. The polypes of the second Order, the sheathed polypes 
of Lamarck, t as the most important and interesting of 
this class of the animal kingdom, I wish to leave last upon 
the reader’s memory. I shall, therefore, next make a few 
bri(d* observations upon those sponges and alcyons that 
have no tentacles, and form the fourth Order. These are 
included by Lamarck amongst those just mentioned, but 
tliey appear not properly to belong to them, and to have a 
still more simple organization. In this tribe, as was before 
observed, nutrition seems carried on by a kind of systole 
and diastole, the sea water being alternately absorbed and 
rejected by the tubes composing the substance of the 
spong(‘, they having no organs to collect their food in any 
other way. f 

* Fr. Polypier, f Polypi vaginati. 

+ The animal nature of sponges is still disputed hy some writers oi 
eminence, although from , many circumstances of their history they are 
generally regarded as belonging to the dcpjirtment of the zoologist. In its 
recent condition the fibrous texture of which a sponge consists is entirely 
coated with a delicate tilm of a glairy semifluid mucus, that constitutes its 
living portion, and corresponds in its nature and functions with the semi- 
gelatinous crust or cortex of the higher polypes, whereby the more solid 
skeleton or polipnry is produced. That a vital action is observable during 
the life of the sponge is now universally adrnitted, the w’ater in which it 
lives passes continually into its interior through the countless minute 
orifices of its porous surface, and is .again ejected in continuous streams 
through larger apertures jvrovided for the purpose. The cause of such an 
influx and efflux of the surrounding element is still unknown, that it is 
wirried on by a kind of systole and diastole, as shited in the text, is dis- 
allowed liy all who have studied these creatures in their living state, not 
the slightest power of contraction being discernible in any part of their 
*>tructure, even when their substance is lacerated or irritated by the applica- 
tion of chemical stimuli. — -T. R, J. 
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Many of these productions are remarkable for bein^^ 
hollowed internally, and in their external shape resembling 
cups, bowls, and vases : several gigantic specimens of this 
kind were collected in India by the late lamented Sir 
Stamford Kafilcs, to Avhose indefatigable exertions, judicious 
arrangements, and uncommon ardour in her cause, science' 
is so de'eply indebted, and present(‘d by him, with the rest 
of his valuable collections, to tlie ]\ruseum of the Zoolo- 
gical Society, where they arc now to be seen. Their general 
structure also, as well as form, fits them for receiving !i 
large quantity of water, as wtU as for parting with it, in 
proportion to the pressure, wlieii received: in the living' 
animal, this pressure is produced by its expansion. 

What particular function, or oflice, has been devolved In 
the All-wise Cremator upon these zoophytes, which are pro- 
duced so rapidly, and in such numbers, on the bed of the 
ocean and its rocks, has not been ascertained.** As in the 
case of a vast variety of other marine animals, they probably 
derive tlieir nutriment from the contents of the water ab- 
sorbed by their tubes; th(*y may contribute their part to 
the depuration of the oceanic waters, and to the mainti'- 
nance of the equilibrium amongst their inhabitants, however 

* Little doubt can be entertained as to the importance of the vast tribe 
of sponges in the grand economy of nature, by any otm who reflects upon 
the enormous fertility with which they are gifted. Disseminated through- 

out the living texture of the sponge there are found, at certain seasons, 
iimumemhlo reproductive germs wliich, when mature, break loose into the 
.surrounding .sea. On examination w'ith a microscope these multitudinous 
geinmulcs arc seen to have their gelatinous substance covered with vibrating 
cilia, which constitute by their nipid movements a locomotive apparatu" 
resembling that conferred upon many infusorial animalcules. Thus pro- 
vided the embryo sponges swim about in countless myriads, living fooil 
poured forth with lavish hand, storing the waves with nutriment, and add- 
ing iaigely to the rich abundance of provision made for ocean’s progeny.-' 
T. R. J. 
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minute, which is necessary to the general welfare. Doubt- 
less, in their creation, He who inhabiteth eternity, to whose 
view all time as well as all space is present, had in view the 
benefit of his creature man, to whom they form a very 
useful present, and wliich he has long applied to his pur- 
poses. {Sponges were in use as early as Aristotle’s time, 
w hen the people that employed themselves in collecting them 
observed, that w hen they attempted to pluck them up they 
appeared to resist, whence they concluded they had some* 
sensation.* They now form a' veiy^ considerable article of 
commerce. The fisluTyfor them is chiefly carried on in the 
lledit(‘rranean, particularly in the (xrecian Archipelago. 
The coll(‘ction of them is attemded with danger, as they arc 
fixed to th(i rocks at the depth of several fathoms, so that 
the sponge-fishers must bo excellent divers. Tournefort 
says, that no youth in these islands is allow’ed to marry, 
till he has given proofs of his capacity in this respect. 
Amongst plants, as ]\rr. AV. S. Mac Leay has, I think, re- 
marked, sj)ongos present some analogy to the pufl-balls.t 
5. A fifth Order of polypes, worthy of attention, is that 
to which the red coral belongs ; in these the animal, instead 
of b(*ing covered, or in any xvay sheltered by its polypary, 
invests it completely, so as to form a kind of bark over 
every part of it; on this account the name has been changed 
by writers on these animals, and it is denominated their 
ws, since upon it they are, as it were, suspended, and run 
their prescribed race. This axis consists of a much more 
rigid, solid, and lapidose substance than tlu) polypary ot the 
really sheathed polypes, ])resenting when polished the smooth 
substance and lustre of marble, without any appearance of 
pores or other orifices — when broken it exhibits the same 


* Aristot. Hist. Anim. b. i. c. 1, comp. b. v. c. 10’. 
f Lycoperdon. 
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kind of fracture as a stick of red sealing-wax : this deserip- 
tion refers particularly to the red coral,* for in some other 
genera belonging to the Order the axis is jointed, t and in 
others very flexible.^ Tlie sheathed corallines appear in 
some sort to bo analogues of those animals whose bodies are 
covered and defended by an external crust or shell, like the 
Testaceous ]\lolluseans, the Crustaceans, and the Insects ; 
while the tribe in question, especially those having a jointed 
axis, present some analog}" to the vert(‘brated animals, in 
whicli the muscles cover the bones. It should seem, from 
the solid and compact substance generated by them, that 
those Polypes absorb from the sea-water a greater quantity 
of the matter which is converted into carbonate of lime than 
the rest of the class, so as to enable them to condense it 
into the smallest compass, and therefore Providence has 
gifted them with the faculty of making up in virtuey so to 
speak, what they may want in volume. A sip^le-stemmed 
species, however, belonging to the flexible genus AntipatheSy 
found by Professor Eschscholtz, on the north-west coast of 
America, was ten feet long. The foot, or base by which tho 
common coral is attached to the rocks, as indec'd is the case 
with the whole section to which it belongs, is remarkably 
expanded ; it rises at first with a single stem of varying 
magnitude, which soon divides into a small number of 
branches, in their turn dividing and subdividing irregularly 
into a great number of others, so as to resemble a leafless 
shrub, rising to the height of about eighteen inches. After 
pearls, this is the most precious production of the ocean, 
and has always been a valuable article of commerce. As 
well as the common sponge, it is principally the produce of 
the Mediterranean, and is formed with such rapidity, that a 
place which lias been quite exhausted by the coral fishermen, 
in the course of a very few years, is again replenished with 
• Corallium. t Isis, &c. Antipathes, Gorgonia. 
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it. It is probably enabled, by its broad woll-fixed base and 
rigid axis, to witlistaud tlio violent action of the strong 
currents of the sea just mentioned. 

0. The Floating Votypes^ ^vlucb form Lamarck’s last order, 
chiefly differ from the coral in being locomotive, and some- 
times swimming freely about in the sea, thougli some usually 
remain stationary, but never fixed. Their oviform germs, 
like those of many other imirine polypes, are ejected by the 
iiToiitb. The most noted species, from its singular resem- 
blance to a quill with its plunu's, is called the sea-pen.* It 
is a ])hosphoric animal, and emits a light so brilliant that by 
it the fishermen can s('e the fishes swimming near it, so as 
to be able to cast their nets. 

The vast number of marine animals that are endued with 
the remarkable faculty of emitting light, indicate that it 
answers some important purpose in their economy. A fact 
observed by the celebrated Xavigator Peron, renders it pro- 
bable that its object is defence ; he remarkt'd that when the 
Atlantic PyTosomet was irritated, as well as wdien it was 
contracted, its phosphorescence was augmented. A variety 
of hypotheses with respect to the phosphorescence of the 
ocean have been started ; at first it was attributed to the 
rervolutions of the earth, to eh'ctricity, &c. ; then to putres- 
wnt marine animals, which certainly do emit light ; but it 
is now generally known to bo the property of a variety of 
tht; more frail inhabitants of the deep, and the above remark 
nndiTs it extremely probable that it was given them by 
fH(‘ir Creator, to defend them from the attack of their 
oiiemies, whom a sudden augmentation of the intensity of 
their light may frighttui from their purpose. 

2. But the most celebrated polyqies, and those w'hich 
produce the most wonderful effects in some parts of the 
J?lobo that wo inhabit, belong to the section in which the 

' I’ennatula argentea. t Pyrosoma atlanticum. 
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polypary is lamelliferous, or having the star-shaped oscula, 
or mouth, from which the polype exerts its tentacles, lamel- 
lated or dividc'd into various channels, separated from each 
other by elevated processes, resembling the gills of a mush- 
room: these, with scvenil others related to them, Linnc 
regarded as belonging to one genus which he denominated 

Madrepora, but which La- 
marck has divided into 
eighteen I It is amongst 
the species of this genus, 
(‘ven as circumscribed by 
the author just mentiom'd, 
that we are to look for the 
polype, which is diistructcd 
by its Cr(‘at()r, not only to 
(Tect rocky reefs of vtisi 
extent and wdliderful soli- 
dity — which often arrest 
and perplex the course of 
the navigator, and greatly 
increase the perils of na\ i- 
gation — and submarine 
moiintauis that keep gra- 
uadreiKjraumricata. dually diminishing the mass 

of waters, but also islands, which, emerging from the ocean, 
in process of time are covered with vegetation, and fitted to 
receive and maintain an animal population with man at their 
head. The species principally engaged in this great work is 
the coral, called by Linne the muricated Madrepore^* 
generally known by the mime of white coral ; but Lamarck 
seems not to have been satisfied as to this species, since it i;^ 
excluded from his list of madrepores, though he refers to foiii’> 
if not five, varieties of it as distinct species. Its polyp^-N 
though so celebrated for its wonderful works, seems to be 
* Madrepora muricata. 
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unknown. Eumphius, however, has described that of the 
funfjus Madrepore; and recently an Italian, Vincent liosa, 
whose description I shall copy, another species. 

“ From every cell,” says he, “ issues a cylindrical animal, 
resembling an intestine, transversely wrinkled, about half an 
inch long and two lines in diameter, and of which the upper 
(‘xtremity or mouth is surrounded by about twenty-two very 
short tentacles. These animals, which are pendent, because 
til is madrepore is always lixed under the projections of 
tlie rocks, and vibrates at the will of the waves, are always 
of a lively orange colour, they contract as soon as they 
are touched, and they die upon being taken out of tlie 
water.” AVho(‘ver examines a fragment of the pol}^)ary of 
any of th(^ varieties of whit(‘ cxmil, will find it to consist 
of iiinuinerable radiating tubes, variously intercepted, all of 
which appear to issue from a common base ; these arc the 
rt‘ct‘ptacles of the general body of the polype, while tho' 
connected individuals with their blossoms inhabit an infinity 
of c('lls opening externally, from which the tentacles issue to 
collect their food. 

The seemingly insignificant (Toatures here described, and 
which seem as little animalized as any animal can be to 
retain a right to the name, all whose means of action are 
confined to their tentacles, and whose sole employment 
appears to be the collection and absorption of the beings 
that form their food, are employed by their Creator, to con- 
struct and rear mighty fabrics in the bosom of the deep. 
He has so organizial them, that from thtdr food and the 
waters of the ocean, which by a constant expansion and 
contraction they absorb and expel, they are enabled to sepa- 
I’ate, or elaborate, calcareous particles with which they 
huild up, and are continually enlarging, their structures ; 
forming them into innumerable cells, each inhabited by 
iin individual animal, wdiich however is not insulated and 
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separated from the parent body, but forms a part of a 
many-headod and many-moutlied monster, Avhich, at every 
oral orifice, is collecting the means of stiU increasing its 
coral palace, and tlius it goes on till it has formed a habi- 
tation, not for itself, but, as I said, for man, in the midst 
of the world of waters. 

One of their most celebrated historians, Lamouroux, thus 
expresses himself upon tliis part of tlieir history. “ Some, 
by their union or aggregation, form a long narrow ridge or 
reef, which extends uninterruptedly several degrees, op])os. 
ing an immovable rampart to the great currents of llic 
sea, which it often traverses, the solidity and magnitude of 
which increases daily. Sometimes this line of inadreporii' 
rocks assumes a circular form ; the polypes that inhabit it 
gradually elevate their rocky dwelling to tlie surface of the 
sea, working then in a shelter'd basin, they by little and 
little fill up its voids, taking the precaution,, ihowever, to 
leave in the upper part of this impenetrable wall openings 
by which the water can enter and retire, so as to renews 
itself, and furnish them with a constant supply of their 
aliment, and of the nuiterial witli which they erect their 
habitation.” 

They do not always elevate their polyparies from the 
depths of the waters to their surface, some extend them- 
selves horizontally upon the bottom of the sea, following 
its curvatures, declivities, and anfractuosities, and cover tlu' 
soil of old ocean -with an enamelled carpet of various and 
brilliant colours, sometiracs of a single colour as dazzling as 
the purple of the ancients. Many of these beings are like a 
tree which winter has stripped of its leaves, but which the 
spring adorns with new floAvers, and they strike the beholder 
by the eclat of petal-like animals, wdth Avhich their branches 
are covered from the base to the extremity. 

Captain Beechy has given a most interesting account ol 
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the proceeding and progress of these animals in erecting 
these mighty works, and of the manner in which the sea 
forms ridges, wlien the animals have carried their work as 
high as they can : upon these at length a soil is formed 
beyond tlie reach of its waves ; a vegetation next com- 
mences, ill time plants and trees spring up, animals arrive, 
and man himself finds it a convenient residence. His 
account is too long to copy, I must therefore refer the 
reader to it ; but I must give here his statement of some 
proceedings of these animals, which have a bearing upon 
the principal design of tlie present work, and seem to indi- 
cate an instinctive sagacity in the polypes far above their 
rank in tlie animal Idngdom, and quite inconsistent with 
their organization. 

Speaking of Ducies Island, a formation of the coral 
animals, he describes it as taking the shape of a truncated 
cone, with the face dowmwards, the form best calculated to 
resist the action of the ocean, and then proceeds to say, 
“Tlie north-eastern and south-western extremities are 
famished with points which project under water with less 
ineUnation than the sides of the island, and break the sea 
before it can reach the barrier to the little lagoon formed 
within it. It is singular that these buttresses are opposed 
to the only two quarters whence their structure has to 
apprehend danger, that on the north-east, from the constant 
action of the trade wind, and tliat on the other extremity, 
from the long rolling swell from the south-west so prevalent 
in these latitudes ; and it is worthy of observation, that 
this barrier, which has the most powerful enemy to oppose, 
is carried out much farther and with less abruptness than 
the other.** We should feel some surprise il* a bee, in the 
construction of its comb, should strengthen the points most 
exposed to injury ; but that an animal apparently gifted with 
the lowest degree of sensation, and no intellect, should know 
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where to erect buttresses so as best to provide for the 
security of its structure, indicates, in a striking; deforce, the 
superintendence of Providence directing its blind elforts 
and unconscious operations. 

After considering all the wonderful fiicts here stated 
with regard to the proceeding and j)rogress of these seem- 
ingly insignificant animals, a speculative imagination may 
not only picture to itself, with respect to any group of coral 
islands, its conversion into one vast plain, yielding forests 
of bread-fruit and other trees, and nltimatt‘ly sustenance to 
a numerous population, and a variety of animals subservituit 
to their use, but taking a wider range, and still furtlar 
enlarging its view, might behold the tropical ])ortion of th(‘ 
vast Pacific, not only studded with these* islands, but ex- 
hibiting them in such frequent clusters and so large, as 
almost to form a kind of bridge of commiinieatk)!) between 
Asia and America. Iinleed, at present, we know not how 
far these founders of islands may have beem concerned in 
rearing a considercfble portion of those continents that form 
the old world. Calcareous strata and ridges occur every- 
where, and though other causes may have contributed to 
their formation,* yet it is not improbable, that at the time 
when our northern climates w(we inhabited by tropical 
animals, our seas also might abound in madrepores, &c., 
which might bear their part in the erection of some of our 
islands. 

Professor Buckland, in the apj)endix to Captain Beechey’s 
Voyage, states that even within the arctic circle there arc 
spots that can be shown to have been once the site of ex- 
tensive coral reefs. The old coral reefs that existed previ- 
ously to the deluge, by that great catastrophe, in many 
cases, might be formed into clialk ridges. This indeed 
* See Lyell’s Gcol. i. 130, 210. 
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seems proved by the remains of marine animals, especially 
jca-urchins, which from this circumstance the common 
people know by the name of chalk-eggs, and which, we learn 
from Captain Boechey, abound on the submerged ledg(is of 
some coral islands ; and at the same period, it is surely no 
improbable supposition, under the directing hand of Him 
who willed to destroy the earth by the waters of a flood, 
:uid at the same time determined, according to the good 
pleasure of his will, the precise mode of its renovation, that 
in the course of the rise, prevalence, or subsidence of the 
mighty waters, which, for the principal part of a year, acted 
with irresistible force upon the earth, considerable additions 
might be made from the debris of the earth’s disrupted 
LTust, to the reefs of coral that were left unsubverted, and 
so many islands be formed or enlarged. 

When the Creator formed the coral animals, what fore- 
sight, as well as power and wisdom, did ho manifest ! That 
a minute pouch of animated matter, with no other organs 
than a few' tentacles surrounding its mouth, should be fitted 
to secrete calcareous particles from food collected by it, 
to transpire or regurgitate them so as to construct for itself 
a limestone house, that it should be empowered perpetually 
to send forth germs that could also act the same part ; and 
thus ill process of time, by their combined efforts, build up, 
ill tlie midst of the fluctuating ocean, not merely insigni- 
hcaut islets, but whole groups of islands, w^hich in due time 
lire rendered fit for the habitation of man himself, and do 
iu fact become his permanent abode — but not only this, but 
should so order all other circumstances connected wdth this 
procedure, as, for instance, the action of the waves and 
'vinds upon this nascent little w'orld, that when the animal 
has built up to that point, w’hich its nature, for it cannot 
exist when removed from the influence of its native element, 
enables it to attain, should take up the wonderful work 

VOL. I. o 
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and complete the design of the Great Creator, and give the 
structure its due elevation and consolidation, should furnish 
it with fountains and streams of water ; should cover it 
with a soil capable of aifording sufficient nutriment to trees 
and plants, which should in their turn afford food for some 
part of the animal kingdom, and finally for man him- 
self. How evidently does all this show the adaptation of 
means to an end. What a number of calculations must he 
made, what a number of circumstances taken into consider- 
ation, what a number of contingences provided against, 
what a number of conflicting elements made to harmonize 
and subserv^e to the promotion of a common purpose, which 
it is impossible could have been effected but by the inter- 
vention and constant guidance of an unseen Being, causing 
all things so to concur as to bring about and establish what 
he designs! And, when we further consider the multi- 
plicity of aspects in which the subject must viewed, in 
order to get a clear and correct idea of the co-operation of 
so many causes seeming often at variance with each other, 
we may further affirm, without fear of contradiction, that 
the whole must be the plan and the work, as the primary 
and only intelligent cause, of a Being infinite in powder, 
wisdom, and goodness. 

There are two circumstances in the above account of the 
proceedings of these animals that more particularly demon- 
strate Divine interposition. One is the precaution to which 
they have recourse when they build a circular reef in the 
sea, that they leave an opening in this part for the entrance 
of the tide and its reflux, so that a constant renovation 
of the waters takes place, without which they could not 
proceed in their operations for want of their necessary 
aliment. 

The other is, not only that they erect their buildings in 
the form best calculated to resist the action of the ocean, 
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but also erect break-waters to strengthen the weakest 
points, and those from which the greatest danger is to be 
apprehended. 

It is clear that beings so little organized, w’ith scarcely 
any sense or feeling, are not sufficient of themselves to 
take these precautions, they must be directed and impelled 
by some power acting upon them ; which, foreseeing the 
want, provides for it ; this can be no physical power, for 
that is equally without intelligence, and acts necessarily, 
but it must be the result of the will and original action of 
Supreme Intelligence, who either so organized the animal 
as to direct it to certain acts, when placed in certain cir- 
cumstances, by the agency of physical powers ; or by his 
own immediate employment of these powers, influenced its 
action, as the occasion required. 

I cannot conclude this history of the Polypes without 
adverting to another circumstance w'hich proves in a 
very striking manner the intervention of the Deity, and 
that they could not have assumed the various forms under 
which w'e behold tlicm, from peculiar circumstances, to the 
influence of which, in the lapse of ages, tliey were exposed. 
AVTien w^e see animals, buried in the bosom of the ocean, 
symbolize the whole vegetable w'orld from the tree to the 
moss and lichens that vegetate on its trunk, and the agaric 
or other funguses that spring up beneath it, w'e are naturally 
led to inquire into the reason of this system of representa- 
l^ion, exhibited by beings that have no affinity, nor are even 
<^ontrastcd with eacli other by juxta-position. 

One of the general objects of the vegetable kingdom was 
to ornament the dry-land with what w as fair to looTc upon, 
^ well as with what was good for food. But the depths of 
ocean, though planted with various vegetables, seem unapt 
to exhibit in beauty the frail blossoms of the plant, which 
though they can bear the fluctuations of their own atmo- 
o 2 
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sphere, must often be destroyed by the greater weight and 
more irresistible agitations of a denser element. To orna- 
ment the bosom of the deep, therefore, more solid forms, 
sending forth blossoms capable of sustaining the action of 
such an element, were requisite : and therefore God, who 
gifted his creature man with an inquiring spirit, and with an 
appetite for knowledge of the works of creation, to furnish 
him with objects for inquiry, and to gratify that appetite to 
the utmost, not only placed before his eyes upon the earth 
an innumeral)le host of creatures, of which he could gain a 
notion by only opening his eyes and by observing their 
beauties, and, experiencing their utility, might praise his 
Maker for them ; but also filled the deep with inhabitants, 
and ornamented it with animals that appeared to vegetate 
.and blossom like plants, that, his curiosity being excited, he 
might also study the inhabitants of the water, and glorify 
his Maker for the creation of them also. ,4 
But we may derive another use from the consideration 
of these plant-like animals, if the sceptic endeavours to 
persuade us, from the gradual progress, observable in natural 
objects from low to high, and from the narrow interval that 
often separates those in the same series from each other, 
that by the action of certain physical causes, consequent 
upon certain established laws and a fixed order of things, 
and by the stimulus of certain appetencies in themsehes, 
animals gradually changed' their forms and organization, ami 
thus, by slow degrees, kept improving in all respects, till at 
last the monkey became the man; if the sceptic thus attempts 
to pervert us, we may turn round upon him, and ask him, 
how it was that the zoophyte, buried in the depths of the 
ocean, should imitate the plant ? can a studied imitation, 
everywhere denoting purpose and design, a mighty structure, 
including innumerable forms and parts connected with each 
other, and formed evidently according to a preconceived 
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plan, be the result of the operation of blind, unguided 
physical agents, acting by the appetencies of these organized 
beings ? JIow indeed could they have any appetency to put 
on the appearance of a set of objects they never saw ? The 
thing is morally impossible. In fact, when we survey the 
whole series of natural objects, and find throughout a system 
of representation, as well as a chain of affinities, it is as 
clear as the light of day, that an infinite Intelligence must 
first have planned, an Almighty Hand then executed, and 
that infinite Love still sustains the whole. 


CHAPTER VT. 

FUNCTIONS AND INSTINCTS. BADIARIES. 

It happens not seldom to the student of the works of crea- 
tion, when he is endeavouring to thread the labyrinth of 
forms in any of the three kingdoms of nature, and has 
arrived at any given point, to feel doubtful which course to 
pursue. The road divides, perhaps into two branches, which 
both promise to lead him right. At the very outset of the 
animal kingdom, as we have seen, there was some uncertainty, 
whether we should begin by the Infiisories or Polypes, and 
now the Tunicaries, or Ascidians as some call them, at the 
first hlush seem more closely connected with the Polypes, than 
the Radiaries, which Lamarck has placed next to them ; but 
when we consider that the organization is much more 
Jidvanced in the former than in the latter, not only in the 
organs of digestion, but in those of sensation, respiration, 
and circulation, we feel satisfied that the latter, where the 
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object is to ascend, should first be considered. I shall, there- 
fore, now give some account of the Eadiaries. 

The animals forming this class receive this appellation, 
because they exhibit a disposition to form rays, both in their 
internal and external parts, a disposition which begins to 
show itself, as we have seen, both in the polypes and the 
infusorics* with respect to their oral appendages, and is 
found also in the tunicaries and cephalopods, or cuttle-fish. 
And this tendency in the works of the Creator to produce 
or imitate radiation, does not begin in the animal kingdom ; 
the Geologist detects it in the mineral, and the Botanist in 
the vegetable, for Actinolites, Pyrites, and other substances 
exhibit it in the former, and a great variety of the blossoms 
of plants in the latter. We may ascend higher, and say 
that irradiation is the beginning of all life, from the seed in 
the earth and the punctuin saliens in the egg, to the foetus 
in the womb ; and still higher in the physical world, sound 
radiates, light radiates, heat radiates. If we furrier survey 
the whole universe, what do we behold but radiating bodies 
dispersed in every direction ? Suns of innumerable systems, 
shedding their rays upon their attendant planets ; and the 
Great Spiritual Sun of the universe, even God himself, is 
described in Holy Scripture as that awful Being, “ Whose 
goings forth have been from of old, from everlasting ^ 

Cuvier, and after him several other modern Zoologists, 
have considered Lamarck’s Class of Kadiaries as forming a 
group or class of the zoophytes ; but when we recollect that 
they cannot, like the infusories and polypes, be propagated 
by cuttings and offsets, this seems to indicate an animal 
substance in which the nervous molecules are less dispersed, 
and that some tendency to nervous centres has been esta- 
blished. In the upper classes of invertebrated animals, 
indeed, many will reproduce an organ when mutilated, and 
• See above, pp. 167, 176, &c. 
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some even a head, but none but the polypes and infusories 
multiply themselves in the way above stated. It seems, 
therefore, most advisable to adhere to Lamarck’s system, by 
considering the animals in question as forming a group by 
themselves, and to adopt his name of Badiaries. 

These are distinguished from the class immediately preced- 
ing, the polypes, by being limited as to their growth to a 
certain standard, as to their form by the general appearance 
of radiation they usually present, being either divided into 
rays, as in the star-fish ; or having rays exhibited by their 
crust, as in the sea-urchins ; or embedded in their substance, 
forming appendages to their viscera, as in the sea-nettle or 
jelly-fish. They have not, like the polypes, a terminal mouth 
or orifice surrounded by food-collecting tentacles ; but one 
placed, most commonly, underneath their body. Their 
digestive organs are distinct and more complex. They are 
never fixed, and are to be met with only in the sea and its 
estuaries. Lamarck has divided this class into two orders, 
the Oelatines^ and the Bchinoderms.^ 

1, The Gelatines, which some consider as a distinct class 
under the name of Acalephes,X are distinguished by a gela- 
tinous body, and a soft and transparent skin ; they have no 
retractile tubes issuing from the body ; no anal passage ; no 
hard parts in the mouth ; and they have no interior cavity, 
their viscera being imbedded in their gelatinous substance. 

Some genera,§ in this order, like the fishes, are remark- 
able for an air-vessel which they can fill or empty, and so 
rise to the surface or sink to the bottom at their pleasure, 
but it differs from that of the fishes in being external ; 
others are distinguished by a dorsal crest, which they erect 
and use as a sail.|| 


* Radiaires molasses. t R. Echinodermes. J Acalepha. 

§ Physsophora, &c. || Velella. 
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Fig. 11. 



Velellii. a. Upper wrface. h. Under surface, shoeing the nutritive suckers. 

2. The Echinoderms have an opaque, leathery, or crusta- 
ceous skill, mostly covered \^ith tubercles, or even moveable 
spines, and generally pierced with holes, disposed in rows ; 
retractile tubes, which respire the water and are used also 
for locomotion and prehension, emerge from these holes ; a 
mouth generally situated below', and armed with hard parts ; 
and a ca\'ity simple or divided. 

To begin with the Oelatines, In walking ilpon the sea- 
shore, I have occasionally remarked an animal of this tribe 
left by the weaves, not much larger than a nutmeg, of a 
spherical form, with several longitudinal ridges, and nearly 
as transparent as the purest crystal. If at all injured by the 
touch, it immediately dissolved. Such delicate creatures has 
the Creator exposed to the action of the oceanic waves, and 
they sail gaily on, by means of their ciliated tails, receiving 
no injury, frail as they are, except in being sometimes cast 
upon the shore.* These lucid gems of the waters, which 

♦ In the above description of the Beroe {Cydippe p%leu8\ the author 
has hardly done justice to the admirable mechanism exhibited by these 
stars of ocean. Passing from pole to pole of the translucent orb that forms 
the body of the little animal are eight transparent ridges, that support as 
many rows of broad transparent paddles, all instinct with life; these by 
their rapid motion make the animal glide meteor-like along. By day-ligbt 
they are only visible from the bright rain-bow hues that mark tbdr path, 
but in the night they blaze with phosphorescent tire. Man justly boasts 
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abound equally within the polar circle 
and near the equator, are eminently 
phosphoric.* Bose says he has seen 
millions, which he could scarcely dis- 
tinguish during the day from the water 
in wj>^ they lived, but which in warm 
anii calm nights afforded the most bril- 
^nt spectacle. From their rotatory 
motion, they seemed then globes of fire 
which rolled upon the surface of the 
water. The more rapid their motion, 
the more intense the light; and their 
tails always emitted more than their 
body. They doubtless absorb animal- 
cules with the water that they inspire, 
and they swim by a motion combining 
rotation with contraction and dilatation. 
They arc found from a line to six inches 
in diameter. Providence has destined 
them to be the food of a vast number 
of fishes, even the whale does not dis- 


Fig. 12. 



(lain them ; and we may conjecture mxuostoma. 
the havoc that one of these giants of the ocean would 
make in their ranks. The manner in w'hich they are pro- 
pagatedt has not been ascertained, but from their infinite 


numbers in every sea, their progeny must be inconceivable. 


his steam-boats, and with pride points to those paddle-wheels with which 
he walks upon the waves ; the paddle-wheels are here more perfect far than 
ever were contrived by human ingenuity, for all the cumbrous enginery 
required by man to urge their movements is not needed, each float, aelf- 
Dioving, keeping time with all the rest. — T. R. J. 

* Beroe. 

t The manner in which these firail beings are propagated forms one of 
the most remarkable parts of their history, and although many curious and 
interesting facts relative to this subject have recently been brought to light 
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Another phosphoric animal* of the present tribe is dis- 


Fig. 13. 



tinguished by a dorsal crest, 
resembling a vesicle full of 
air, and which it is said to 
use as a sail, like many of 
the Malluscans, to conduct 


Fi<:. 14. 



Fhjnalus pcliM^ica. Purtuguesc Man u’ War. 


(’ephoa ii'osfiiea. 


by the observations of various distinguished naturalists, a wide field for 
exploration still presents itself. From the researches of M. Sars and 
others, it appears tliat the young of the Medusa, when first produced, bear 
a very close resemblance to the gemmules whereby sponges are propagated, 
and like them swim about by the agency of locomotive cilia; these, after a 
time attaching themselves to some fixed object by one extremity, iissume 
the aj)pe{irance of polypes, a series of tentacula becoming gradually 
developed.— T. R. J. 

♦ The Phymlus or Portvgvese man-of-war, Tliese w'onderful animals 
belong to a group distinguished by Cuvier under the name of Hydrostatic 
Acalephes, on account of the remarkable floating apparatus with which 
tliey are provided. This consists of a very large oblong bladder filled wnth 
air apparently representing the body of the animal, upon its top is spread 
out a gorgeously coloured sail of very delicate texture, while from its under 
surface a great number of variously constructed organs are suspended, 
serving nutrition and reproduction. At one extremity the hydrostatic 
float is perforated by a small orifice through which the contained air may 
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it over the surface of the waves. It is connected with the 
body only by its middle, its extremities being at liberty, 
which enables the animal to steer its course in any direction. 

I shall mention one more of these gelatines, which falls 
under the observation of every one who is fond of sailing, 
or rowing, in a boat on the ocean or in its estuaries. If he 
cast his eye upon the w'ater in fair weather, he wiU see 
numbers of animals, in shape resembling an expanded um- 
brella, with some flesh-coloured organs round the summit or 
centre, carried wdtli the rising or falling tide, and dancing 
along with a seemingly undulating motion : these belong to 
Avliat are vulgarly called the jelly-fish, or sea-nettles Though 
the body of the animals of this tribe is gelatinous and 
easily melts, yel its w^eight is considerable, and it is said 
that they can render themselves heavy or light at pleasure, 
which some effect by means of a natatory vesicle, but the 
means in all has not been ascertained ; unless they w'ere 
thus gifted, as their specific gravity exceeds that of the 
water, they could not raise themselves to the surface, where 
they are seen swimming very gracefully, as it w'ere by an 
alternate systole and diastole, admitting and rejecting the 
sea-w^ater. Several of them,* for it is not common to’ them 
all, when touched, cause a sensation similar to that pro- 
duced by the sting of a nettle : f it is supposed by some 
that this is done by their tentacles, which are conjectured 
to have little suckers, as indeed is very probable, which 

be expelled whenever the creature wishes to sink beneath the waves, 
whence, by again filling its singular balloon it is enabled to emeige at 

pleasure.— T. R. J. 

* Uhizostoma. Cuv. Cepheae Hhizostomee, Lam. 

+ See Appendix, Note 22. 

The stinging faculty of the Acalephes depends upon an irritating 
[Secretion that exudes from the surface of the body, and may be transferred 
^0 napkin or other substance upon which the animal is laid. — T. R. J. 
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adhere to the skin. This faculty, which is supposed to be 
the lowest degree of the electric power peculiar to several 
fishes, is found in other genera of this tribe ; for instance, 
the Jamaica sea-nettle* is said to affect the hands, when 
touched, still more severely. Probably this faculty was 
given to them by Providence, either for the defence of their 
frail forms against their assailants, or to enable them to 
secure their prey, this being the general use of their nume- 
rous tentacles and other organs. Lamarck observes, that some 
of these animals are so large as to be more than a foot in 
diameter, and that some weigh as much as sixty pounds. 
Their multitudes are prodigious, and, as well as the heroe^ 
they are said to form part of the food of the whale ; they 
are even devoured by some of their owti class. Tlie mode 
by w'hich these creatures are produced in such infinite pro- 
fusion is at present unknown. t They do not reproduce 
mutilated parts ; therefore it cannot be, as in the polypes, 
by the division of their bodies. •• 

When we consider the extreme fragility and deliquescent 
nature of the animals constituting this order of the Kadi- 
aries, that a touch almost disorganizes their structure, and 
moreover that they form part of the food of the most 
gigantic animals in creation, we should be led to think it 
impossible that they could withstand all these combined 
actions upon them, and that, how^evor numerous and prolific, 
they must at length be utterly annihilated. Nothing less, 
indeed, than Almighty Power, and Infinite Wisdom and 
Prescience, and a Goodness that is interested in the welfare 
of the meanest as well as the mightiest of the animals he 
has brought into being, could have preserved them from 
such a fate. He who made all things decreed their mutual 
relations, limited their numbers by certain laws, and ap- 
pointed the means by which those law^s should be executed. ^ 
♦ Physalus pelagica. t Vide p. 201. 
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Wc may say, that in some sense the whales were created 
for the gelatinous radiaries and numberless other animals 
with which the seas frequented by these monsters abound, 
and that these gelatinous radiaries were created for the 
whales. The enormous mouth of the last-named animals is 
not armed with tusks or grinders, but fitted instead with 
vast numbers of oblique laminao of a softer substance, usually 
denominated whalebone, which is adapted only for the 
crushing and masti- Pig. 1.5. 

eating of soft bodies; 
therefore, instead of 
a prey more propor- 
tioned to their bulk, 
they contentedly 
make tlieir meal ofi‘ 
these small but in- 
numerable gelatines 
which, by their num- 
ber, make up for 
their want of mag- 
nitude, and are ex- 
actly suited to the 
masticating organs Kchumn. 

of their devourer ; 

and though the waste of animal life seems almost infinite, 
yet was it not for this check, so great appear to be the 
powers of multiplication of the smaller creatures that swarm 
under the ice of the arctic seas, there w'ould be more than 
could be maintained consistently with the general welfare. 

The object of Providence throughout our globe, as has 
been before observed, is so to balance the respective uuin« 
hers of the difierent kinds of animals, from the invisible 
luonad to the gigantic whale, that a certain proportion may 
be preserved, with regard to their numbers, between them. 
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SO that each may be in sufficient force to accomplish the 
end for which it was created. We may observe that though 
the whale devours myriads of millions, yet the quantum of 
suffering is less than if he were enabled to make his meal 
off larger animals, and his jaws, like the shark’s, were 
fitted with laniary teeth. In fact the gelatines are incapable 
of suffering pain, having no digested nervous system, and 
when cast upon the shore they dissolve into a fluid exactly 
resembling sea-water. 

The Echinodems* form the second order of the Eadiaries. 
This name was first given by Bruguieres to a class formed 
solely of Linne’s genera Echinus and Asterias, but Lamarck 
has added others to it. lie has divided it into three sec- 
tions, the StelleridanSf Echinidans^ and Fistulidans; in all 
these the outward envelope is of a much harder substance 
than in the gelatines, in the first and last of these sections 
resembling leather, and in the other, consistjiig of the sea- , 
urchin3,t it is a crust in some degree like that of crabs and 
lobsters. The animals of this order, though their nervous 
system is obscure, have a high degree of muscular motion, 
and are fitted with motive organs. 

To look at a star-fish one would wonder, at first, how it 
could move progressively, its rays seeming not at all calcu- 
lated for that purpose ; this however is wisely provided for. 
Those of one family send forth a number of tentacles from a 
furrow in the underside of the rays into which their body is 
divided, each tentacle terminating in a cup-shaped sucker, 
which they can lengthen or shorten, and fix to hard bodies. 
These tentacles, or legs, as Cuvier calls them, are similar in 
structure in all the Echinodenns. They are separately retrac- 
tile, their form is nearly that of a long ampullaceous tube, 
filled with a subtle fluid ; the elongated tubular part is that 
♦ Echinodermata. t Echinus, 
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which appears without the shell; the spherical portion remain- 
ing within the body : by means of the above fluid, as in the 
Polypes,* the tube is darted forth, or retracted. Belon 
counted 5000 of these suckers in one species. In the sea- 
urchin star-fishf there are twenty rays, and the suckers are 
so thick as to touch each other. They may probably be of 
use to them also as organs of prehension to seize their prey. 
Those of the family to which the Medusa star-fishj belongs 
move in a different way. The diverging rays are firm and 
hard, have few spines, and no channel with suckers ; they 
are used by the animal as legs, and as they are regularly 
placed it can move in any direction that suits it. To go 
towards any particular spot, it uses the two rays that are 
nearest to it, and another that is most distant from it ; the 
two first curve at their extremity so as to form two hooks, 
which being applied to the sand drag the body forwards, while 
the posterior is curved vertically and performs the part 
of a repelling lever. The suckers, which in this genus issue 
from the sides of the rays, at the junction of the upper and 
lower surfaces, appear short, but being retractile, they can 
be lengthened, and doubtless are used to seize the animals 
that come in their way. What can more strikingly indicate 
the contrivance and design of an Intelligent Being than 
the struchu*e of these stellated animals by which they are 
enabled to move in diflTerent directions, and to secure their 
prey ? 

The exterior envelope of the aea-wrchins is formed by two 
membranes, the one external and thicker, and the other a 
very thin pellicle. Between the membranes is a thick, 
solid, calcareous shell composed of a great number of poly- 
gonal pieces, evidently immoveable, but not soldered during 
the growth of the animal. The shell of the common species, § 

* See above, p. 174. t Asterias echinites. 

f Gorgoiiocephaliu. § Kchinua edulis. L. 
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if closely examined, when denuded of its spines and other 
organs, will be found to be divided into twenty longitudinal 
portions, ten of which are covered with breast-shaped pro- 
tuberances,* varying in size, w’hich bear the spines, and ten 
narrow ones perforated wuth a number of small orifices, 
from which the tentacular suckers emerge; which last 
Linne named alleys;^ 1 shall therefore call the spine- 
bearing ones groves. These last are alternately wide ami 
narrow, and of a lanceolate form; the wide ones having 
six row's of the larger tubercles, and the narrow ones 
only two ; between each of these groves is an alley contaiji- 
ing nearly thirty oblique double rows of orifices, eight or 
ten in each row'. These alleys terminate in a point at the 
upper aperture of the shell and arc truncated at the lower. 
Each of the larger groves, if examined internally, wdll be 
found to consist of about twenty parallelograms arranged 
transversely and united by an harmonic suture, in which the 
edges are merely applied to each other withoi^ any inequa- 
lities. These larger groves 
have a central longitudinal 
ridge, at which it readily 
divides and discovers a 
beautitully dentated su- 
1 lire, resembling the dog’s 
rooth of a gothic arch;J 
on the side next the alleys 
the dentitions of the su- 
ture are much less promi- 
nent and conspicuous. 
The smaller groves have the same ridge and divide in the 
same way, and seem to form one piece w-ith the alleys 
on each side of it : so that one of the narrow groves 



A purlion of Hliell of Kchinuti uUmiIus. 
a. a, a. TiibcrculaU'd plaU-B, 
h. h, IVrforatcd plates for sucki-rs. 
f. e, Smaller tuberculatcd plates. 


• Fig. 16, a. 


t Ambulacra, Ib. b. 


X Fig. 17, a. 
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with its two alleys forms the support of one of the frames 
of the jaws.* These narrow groves consist of about 
sixty transverse pieces, and when divided of double that 
number: thus wonderfully is the house in which these 
animals reside formed by its Divine Builder. The sutures 
of the human skull, as anatomists observe, admit of its 
more easy formation into a spherical box : the shell of the 
sea-urchin is adapted wdth equal skill and wisdom, the 
longitudinal sutures favouring the proper flexure one way, 
and the transverse ones allowing a curvature in a contrary 
direction : and besides, by this structure, as Mr. Gray has 
observed and De Blanville intimates, the gradual increment 
of the shell, by the deposition of fresh matter in all these 
parts, is rendered easy. 

But the spines and suckers of these animals are equally 
worthy of our notice and investigation ; the former as in- 
struments of defence and locomotion, and the latter as 
instruments of locomotion, 17* 

prehension, and respiration. 

I mentioned the protube- 
rances, large and small, the 
latter usually planted round 
the former, shaped like a 
breast with a central eleva- 



i.* „ , TnaUle of the same shell. 

tion resembling the nipple, T>„iate«i H.,tnre. 

these aftbrd a basis ^qth 

c. Series of apertures through uJiicli the 

which the spines articulate, suckers arc protruded. 

1 . *.1 . -1 ^ Uue of the frames to which the jaws aic 

oemg united to it by a mem- oxod. 

hranous ligature or sac, so as to form a kind of ball-and-socket 
articulation ; working upon these protuberances by means of 
the membrane, the spines can assume every inclination be- 
tween vertical and horizontal, and may be used both as 
motive and defensive organs. The great zoological and 


* Fig. 17, rf. 
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H. Suture of a ikuMIou of the alloys 
lit the lateral jjroio. 
b. Suture ofaiiortumofthe lateral 
jrrovc mu till!? w ith the al)o\o. 


physiological luminary of Greece, Aristotle, observed of 
these animals that they use their spines as legs for change 
of place,* and Ecaumur, who paid particular attention to 
their motions, found, that whether they moved in a hori- 
zontal position, as they usually do, 
or in a reversed one, or upon their 
sides, they principally used their 
spines. As they can move in any 
direction, some are used as legs for 
progressive movement, others as 
points of support to prevent a 
retrogressive one. It is by means of their spines, also, 
some performing one office and some another, that they bur\ 
themselves in the moist sand on tlie sea-shore .f 
It is not easy to conceive by what mechanism the spines 
are moved ; the protuberances on which they move are fixed, 
and there appears to be no communication between tlic 
interior of the shell and the membranous sac,<by which tliey 
Fig- 19. are attached to them. “It is very 

difficult,” says Cuvier, “ to see tlie 
fibres that move tliese spines at the 
will of the animal, for nothing is 
observable in their articulation but 
a very solid ligamentous substance, 
which it is very difficult to cut. I 
have examined, with a lens of considerable power, the 
.shell both within and without, and have been able to dis' 
cover no pores on cither side, round the base of the pro- 
tuberances or elsewhere ; so that it seems impossible for any 
muscular threads, however fine, to pass from the body of the 
animal to the connecting ligament by which it could move 
it, and so give the spine its different inclinations. Yet as 
the spines are employed by the sea-urchin to effect its 
• Hist. Anim. B. iv. c. 5, ad fin. f Osier in Pliilos. Tr. 1S2C. 



.Suture of the intermediato grove 
(llMdcd at the ridge. (Sec Hg. 
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motions, there must be some intermediate agent, hitherto 
undiscovered, which it has at its command, by which it can 
act upon them. Dr. Carus’s remarks on the zoophytes in 
general are very applicable in the present instance. “ When 
vro find,” says he, “that there can be respiration without 
lungs ; that nutrition, growth, and secretion may exist with- 
out a circulation of fluids; and that generation may take 
place without distinct sexes, <fee., why should we doubt that 
sensitive life may exist without nerves, or motion without 
muscular fibres ? ” It is important to bo observed here, that 
these spines, however strongly attaclied they may appear in 
the livijig animal, in the dead one fall off* upon the slightest 
touch, which proves that the cause of their adhesion is 
connected with its life. 

But though it is dilficult to detect the muscular fibres that 
move the spines of the common sea-urchin, I had an oppor- 
tunity, when correcting the proof containing the preceding 
paragraph, through the kindness of my friend Mr. Owen, of 
the Hunterian Museum, well known for his admirable 
anatomical description of the animal of the pearly Nautilus,* 
of examining a preparation of the largo spines, with their 
sacs, of the mammillary Sea-urchin, f in which the muscular 
libres were distinctly visible, enveloping the base of the 
spine, when the sac was removed ; so that, reasoning from 
analogy, it may be concluded that the spines of the common 
apocics have a similar muscular apparatus. 

The spines vary much in their form and sculpture. In 
the species last named they seem to be of a stony substance, 
varying in magnitude uud length, the larger ones tapering 
from the base, and being blunt at the tip, they are boauti- 
^idly fluted like the shaft of a Corinthian pillar. J Tlu‘ 
part enveloped by the membrane before mentioned is thicker 

Nautilus Pompilius. t Cidaris mamillatus, Fig. 24. 

J Cidaris mamillatus, Fig. 24. 
p 2 
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Fig. 20. 



than the rest of the shaft, perfectly smooth, 
bat terminates in a bead: they arc tinted 
with violet, but the base and tip, or tlie 
pedestal and capital of the pillar, are white. 
The base is concave, so as to play upon the 
levigated centre of the above protuberance 
Besides these larger spines, there are some 
bristle-shaped ones terminating in a subovatc* 
knob, which when unfolded appears h) 
resemble a tripetalous flower with acuminated 
petals, and w’hich are supposed to be polypes.* Those parts 
void of spines, called the alleys, distinguished by rows of 
orifices disposed in pairs, are furnished with a quite diflerent 
kind of organ, I mean the suckers t before alluded to ami 
described, by wiiich the animal can also move or fix itself to 
Fig 21. any substance; it is thought also, as the} 
arc perforated, that it uses them to absorb 
the water for respiration. **The length of 
these suckers or tentacles, for so they nia} 
be also called, when they are fully ex- 
tended, is always greater than that of the 
spines, so that they may serve as so many anchors to fix the 
animal, and enable it to resist the mass of waters that press 
upon it. They are stated to be more numerous near tho 
mouth than in other parts, by w hich arrangement Divine 
Wisdom has fitted them to maintain a horizontal position, 
w’'hich is their natural one. These suckers fix the animal so 
firmly to the rocks, that it is with the greatest difficulty, 
and seldom without crushing the shell, that they can be 
separated. 

The most powerful and complex organs with which the 
Creator has gifted the Echinidans are their jaws and teeth. 
Their mouth has adapted to it a remarkable frame-work, con- 
• Pedicellaris, Fig. 20. t Fig. 21. 


One of the suckers. 
a. Tlie sucker. 
h. The stalk of the 
sucker. 
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Portions of Ecliinns cspiilcntus 
a. The jaw. A The tooth. 


sisting of five pieces, corresponding with the five segments, 
into which the shell may be divided ; each of these pieces 
forms an arch,* and the whole a pyra- 
midal frame, which was compared by 
Aristotle to a lanthorn without a skin. 

To these is attached the moveable 
part of the apparatus, consisting of 
iive jaws, each containing a long tooth 
[jig. 22), the teeth converging in the 
centre close the mouth [Jig. 23). Alto- 
•rethcr this complex machine consists 
of twenty-five pieces moved by thirty-five muscles. The 
disposition of these pieces, Lamarck obsen^es, and of their 
moving muscles, indicates that the parts Fig. 23. 
of this machine can have only a common 
movement, and no one of them an indi- 
vidual or separate one; but it appears 
from Cuvier’s elaborate description of 
this wonderful and complex machinery, 
if I understand him right, that the action 
of certain muscles wall give to any one 
of the teeth that form the pyramids an in- 
dependent motion. This pow^erful apparatus, which the animal 



Circular space round the 
mouth of Echinus escu- 
leutue. 


can incline in different directions, indicates a kind of food, less 
easy to bruise and masticate than what we have seen satisfies 
the whale, and these organs afford a singular contrast to those 
by which that enormous monster obtains its food. 

The Echinidans, whose station appears to bo often near 
the shore upon submerged ledges of rock, feed upon what- 
ever animal they can seize. We -have seen that they 
sometimes turn upon their back and sides, as well as move 
horizontally; this enables them more readily to secure their 
food, with the aid of the numerous suckfers in the vicinity 


* Fig.l7,rf. 
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of their mouth, which, when once they are fixed, never let 
go their hold till the animal is brought wdthin the action of 
their powerful jaws. Lamarck thinks they do not masticate 
but only lacerate their food ; but as two faces of each of 
their pyramidal organs answer those of the two adjoining 
ones, and these faces are finely and transversely furrow ed * 
this looks like masticating surfaces. Bose, who appears to 
have seen them take their food, says it consists principally 
of young shell-fish and small crustaceous animals; as the 
latter are very alert in their motions, it is difficult for the 
sea-urchins to lay hold of them: but when once one of 
these animals suffers itself to be touched by one or two of 
the tentacles of its enemy, it is soon seized by a great 
number of others, and immediately carried towards the 
mouth, the apparatus of wdiich developing itself, soon 
reduces it to a pulp. 

Who can say that the All-wise Creator did not foresee all 
the situations into which this animal would .ie thrown, so 
as to provide it with every thing that its station and 
functions require? Considering its internal organization 
and the nature of the animal itself, and that it holds a 
middle station between the polype and the Molluscans, in 
the former of which the development of muscle is verj' 
obscure, and in the latter very conspicuous, and that it 
cannot, like the former, fix itself by its base, and so support 
a polypary, or if endued with locomotive powers carry with 
it a heavy shell ; these thiugs considered, and the nature of 
its food, and the force necessary to prepare it for digestion, 
it was evidently requisite that it should be defended by a 
crust sufficient to afford a support, and give eftect to its 
powerful oral apparatus, and yet light enough to yield to 
the efforts of its motive powers ; but as this crust, from its 
composition and hature, was liable to be crushed by a veiy 
• Fig. 22. 
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slight pressure, it required further means of defence, and 
with these its Almighty and Beneficent Creator has amply 
provided it, by covering it, like a hedge-hog, with innu- 
merable spines, varying in length, and capable of various 
movements. The long ones, when erected, defend it on all 
sides, botli from the attack of enemies and from the effects 
of accidental pressure, and w'e may conjecture that when 
tlie longer ones are couched to answer any particular 
purpose, the short ones may come into play, and assist in 
keeping any pressure from the crust. Perhaps, as in the 
hedge-liog, the ordinary posture of the longer spines is 
couchant, and they arc only erected when the animal is in 
motion or under alarm. 

Tlie w’onderful apparatus which closes the mouth of the 
common or typical sea-urchin* {Jig. 23), is another and strik- 
ing proof that Creative 'Wisdom employs diversified means 
to attain a common end, the nutrition of tlie animal. The 
mouth of this animal is under its body, a situation far from 
favourable, according to appearance, for the mastication or 
bruising of its food : if its jaws moved vertically, like ours 
or the mandibles of a bird ; or if they moved horizontally, 
lilte those of insects, it would have been attended wdth no 
small trouble to an animal whose mouth was underneath ; 
but its five pyramidal jaws, with the points of the teetli in 
the centre, admit an action more accordant with the situa- 
tion of tlie mouth. By means of its numerous muscles it 
can impart a variety of action to the mass and individual 
pieces that form its oral apparatus, so ns to accommodate it 
to circumstances, a power not possessed by the higher 
'‘mimals. In tliose Echinidans, whose mouth is in the 
margin of the anterior part of the shell, t no such powerful 
apparatus is observable, its situation being in front of the 
Jtninial, it is not as it were under restraint, it has less 
* Echinus esculentus. t Ananchites, Spatangus, &c. 
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occasion for the aid either of tentacles in its vicinity, or of a 
powerful apparatus of masticating organs. 

By furnishing these animals with a set of peculiar orgaiit; 
to act the part of hands as well as feet, we have anothei* 
Fig. 24. instance of the care oj 

Divine Providence to 
adapt every creature to 
the situation and cir- 
cumstances in which it 
is placed. The legs and 
arms of the higher ani- 
mals would be rather 
an incumbrance to an 
Echinidan, as well as n 
deformity; it is there- 
fore funushed with a set 
of organs better adapted 
to its ^culiar station, 
wants, and functions, in 
a numerous set of re- 

4, Th« mmeutor iiud open. tractile tubes • capabli' 

r. Tlic oriffinn of f he minicles. * 

d. One of the tnberdc«. of the ncccssary cxteii- 

sion, fitted at their extremity with a cup acting as a cupping- 
glass or sucker, and enabling the animal to adhere, with irri' 
sistible force, to any substance to which it applies them, and 
discharging at the same time the functions of hands to lay hold 
of their prey and convey it to their mouth, of legs and feet to 
stay themselves upon, and of lungs to assist in their respiration. 

The workmanship also in these animal structures is 
beautiful and striking as the contrivance manifested m 
them is wonderful. Their protuberances, especially in tin' 
mammillary sea-urchin, their variously sculptured spines, 
their tentacular suckers, all by their perfect finish and 
• Fig. 21. 
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admirable forms declare, “The hand that made us is 
divine,” since they exceed in all these respects the most 
elaborate human works.* 

The third and last section of the Echinoderms, or spiny- 
skinned Itiidiaries, are the Fistulidans,^ Amongst these we 
may notice the Sea-anemonies^X marine animals, fixing them- 
selves to the rocks, but having the power of locomotion, 
wliich from a common base send forth what appear to be a 
number of stalks terminating each in what seems a many- 
petaled flower of various hues, so that those who have an 
opportunity of observing them from a diving bell, may see 
the submerged rocks covered with beautiful blossoms of 
various colours, and vying with the parterres of the gayest 
gardens. Ellis, who was the first Englishman who opened 
his eyes to the beauties and singularities that adorn the 
garden which G-od has planted in the bosom of the ocean, 
has named many of these from flowers they seem to re- 
present, as the daisy, the cereus, the pink, the aster, the 
sunflower, <fec. 

These animals, at flrst, appear to come very near the 
polypes, especially the fresh-water ones,§ bearing a number 
of individuals, springing, as it were, from the same root, 
each sending forth from its mouth a number of tentacles, 
which are stated to terminate in a sucker, and by wliich, 
also, like the other Echinoderms, they respire and reject 

* Admirable as is the external organization of these Echinidans, the study 
of the intimate structure of their various parts, even to the remotest details, 
serves to increase the astonishment of an inquiring mind till admiration 
heightens into awe : the thinnest slice of any of their numerous spines is 
stamped with the Creator’s impress, each particle of which it is composed 
being placed with mathematical exactness after a certain plan peculiar to 
the species. When further, we reflect that every species has a pattern of 
Its own, both those which now exist, and those of extinct races, we are lost 
amidst the vast variety. — T. R. J. 

t Fistulides, Lam, J Actinia. $ Hydra. 
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the water; they also reproduce their tentacles when cut off. 
Portions of the base when dividM are reproductive, but 
they do not separate from the parent till their tentacles arc 
completely formed. Their internal organization, however, 
is much more advanced than that of the polypes. They 
have a separate alimentary sac or tube, surrounded by 
longitudinal muscles, and even nervous nodules or gan- 
glions, and also several ovaries. 

In mild, calm weather, when the sun shines, they may be 
seen in places where the water is not very deep, expanding 
their many-coloured flowers at the surface of the waters— 
but upon the slightest indication of danger, the flowers 
suddenly disappear, the animal .contracts itself and wears 
the aspect of a mass of flesh. ' They, as it were, vomit up 
their young, or the germs formed in the ovaries : but they 
sometimes force their way out from other parts. When 
inclined to change their station they glide upon their base, 
or, completely detaching themselves, commit themselves to 
the guidance of the waves. Eeaumur observed them use 
their tentacles like the Cephalopods, for locomotion. They 
fix themselves Tvith so much force, that they cannot be 
detached without crushing them. 

It is not wonderful that so many of the lower aquatic 
animals should have been mistaken for plants, when they 
so exactly represent their forms, their roots, their branches 
and twigs, their leaves and their flowers — but besides the 
irritability of the animal substance, which, however, is par- 
tially exhibited by some plants, there is another character 
which seems, as a strong line of demarcation, to be drawn 
between them, and to which I have before adverted;* 
animals take their food by a mouth at one extremity of the 
body, plants by roots diverging from the other. The repro- 
ductive organs in the latter occupy the place and omature 
* See above, p. 155. 
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of the nutritive ones in the former. The gay and varied 
colours of the blossoms, the infinite diversity of their forms, 
the delicious scent so many of them exhale, all are calcu- 
lated to draw the attention and excite the admiration of the 
beholder, while the organs of nutrition are usually hid in 
the earth. Not so in the animal kingdom ; the nutritive 
organs, or rather those that prepare the nutriment, are 
placed in the most eminent and conspicuous part of the 
body, in the vicinity of all the noblest avenues of the 
senses, while those of reproduction are placed in the most 
ignoble station, and arc usually found closely united with 
those passages by which the excretions of the body pass ofi*. 
Ill tlio Tiinicaries^ indeed, the mouth and the anal passage* 
are usually very near to each other, and in the polypes the 
same mouth that receives the food rejects the feces, and it 
even sometimes appears to happen that an animal has been 
swallowed, and after performing the ordinary revolution in 
the stomach, has been ejected again in a living state. 


CHAPTER VIL 

FUNCTIONS AND INSTINCTS. TUNICABIES. 

fHE animals ive have hitherto been considering were all 
regarded by Cuvier as belonging to his first class*— the 
Zoophytes, and arc continued therein by Cams ; the latter, 
however, allows that the Echmodei^ns are somewhat removed 
from the class by the commencement of a nervous system. 
I^amarck’s next class, the Tunicaties,^ which w*e are now to 
enter upon, form part of the headless MolluscansJ of 
Cuvier, and belong to that section of them that have no 
* Fig, 29, f Tunicattt. { Mollusca Acephala. 
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shells. My learned friend, Savigny, in his elaborate and 
admirable work on The Invertebrate Animals, who also 
considers them as a separate class, denominates them 
Ascidians,* dividing them into two orders, Tethydans and 
Thalidans.^ Many alcyons of Linne and others, are no^\ 
referred to the class we are treating of. 

The characters of the class may be thus stated ; Animal, 
either gelatinous or leathery, covered by a double tunic, or 
envelope. The external one, analogous to the shell of 
MoUuscans, distinctly organized, provided with two aper- 
tures, the one (n'al, for respiration and nutrition, the other 
anal; the interior envelope, analogous to their mantle, 
provided also with two apertures adhering to those of the 
outer one. Body oblong, irregular, divided interiorly into 
many cavities, without a head ; gills occupying, entirely or 
in part, the surface of a cavity within the mantle ; mouth 
placed towards the bottom of the respiratory cavity between 
the gills ; alimentary tube, open at both en(ils ; a ganglion^ 
sending nerves to the mouth and anus. 

These animals are either simple or aggregate; fixed or 
floating : the simple ones are sometimes sessile, J and some- 
times sit upon a foot8talk.§ Tlie aggregate ones possess 
many characters in common mth the polypes, inhabiting, as it 
were, a common body, somewhat analogous to the polypary, 
except that it is more intimately connected with the animals 
that it encloses ; the mouth of all is surrounded with rays or 
tentacles, as is also, in many, the anal orifice ; but in their 
organization they difier very widely, exhibiting traces of a 
nervous system, and even, in some, of one of circulation. 
The fixed ones are commonly attached to rocks or other 
inorganized substances, but sometimes they are parasitic; 
thus a species of botrylle|| envelopes, like a cloak, certain 

* Aacidia. t Tethydee, Thalidea. 

: Cynthia. § Clavelina. || Botrylliw polycyclus. 
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ascidians, and another of the Tunicaries* envelopes the 
madrepores, more or less, with a milk-white crust. 

The Creator, when ho filled the waters of the great deep 
with that infinite variety of animals of whicli every day 
brings genera and species, before unknown, to light, willed 
that many of them should, as it were, form a body politic, 
consisting of many individuals, separate and distinct as 
inhabiting different cells, but still possessing a body in 
common, and many of them receiving benefit from the sys- 
tole and diastole of a common organ : thus, by a material 
union, is symbolized, what in terrestrial animal communities 
results from numerous wills uniting to eftect a common 
object. The land, as far as I can recollect, exliibits no 
instance of an aggregate animal ; nor the ocean of one, which, 
like the beaver, lemming, bee, wasp, ant, white ant, and 
many others, forms associations to build and inhabit a com- 
mon house, and rear a common family. Probably the nature 
of the different mediums these several animals inhabit is the 
cause of this diversity ; and Providence, when it willed the 
peopling of the waters, as well as of the earth and air, into 
which the effluxes of light and heat from the central orb 
could not so penetrate and be difiused as to act with the 
same power and energy as upon the earth's surface, and in 
its atmosphere, so formed them as to suit the circumstances 
in which they were to be placed. Instead of sending the 
social aquatic animals forth by myriads to collect food and 
materials for their several buildings, he took the vegetable 
creation for the type of their general structure, in many 
cases fixed tliem to the rock or stone, united them aU into 
one body, which, under a common envelope, contained often 
innumerable cells from which were sent forth by the occu- 
pant of each a circle of organs to collect food, from which, 
by some chemical operation, they could elaborate materials 
^ Ditlemnum candidum, Sav. 
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for tlie enlargement of their common house; and often 
cause that influx and reflux, to compare small things with 
great, resembling the oceanic tides, and by which the sea- 
water is alternately absorbed and rejected by these animals: 
but this function in the case of somo of the Tunicaries, 
the animals with which wo are now concerned, seems to bo 
afiected by a central organ or pump common to the whole 
fraternity. 

But although none of the marine associated animals are 
employed, like the terrestrial ones, in labours that require 
locomotion, and the collection, from diflercnt and often 
distant parts, of materials for the erection of their several 
fabrics, and of food to store up for the maintenance of tho 
various members of their community, yet there are some 
that arc instructed to form associations, which yet arc not 
united by any material tie or common body, so as to be 
physically inseparable. Of this description are the Snipes^* or 
biphores, as the French call them. These are phos- 

phoric animals, so transparent that all tlioir 
internal organs and all their movements, 
and even all tho contents of their intes- 
tines, may be distinctly seen. They are 
gelatinous like the medusas and heroes, 
and like them dissolve into water. Their 
organization, however, proves them to be 
Tunicaries. Certain species of these 
animals, in this respect unlike every 
other genus of tho animal kingdom, have 
the property of uniting themselves toge- 
ther, not fortuitously and irregularly, but 
from their birth and in a certain unde- 
viating order. Bose observed the re-union 
ceph^iti,aowdichii. confederate Salpe,\ vfhich. ho thus 

* Salpa. t Salj)a con feed crata. 
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describes: “Every individual is attached by its sides 
to two others, the mouth of which is turned to the same 
side; and by the back also to two others, when it is turned 
to the opposite side.” In this circumstance it presents an 
analogy to the combs of the hivo bee, in which each comb 
consists of a double set of cells placed base to base, with the 
mouths of each sot looking opposite ways, and the cells so 
placed tliat a tliird of the base of three cells occupies the wliole 
of one base in the opposite set.* This re-union, in the salpes, 
is effected by means of eight pedicles, of a nature exactly 
similar to tliat of tlie body. It is perfectly regular, that is to 
siiy — ill! the individuals are at the same distance and 
height, all the lieads in one row are turned to the same side, 
and tliose of another to the opposite 25). These rows 
usually consist of from forty to fifty individuals, and are 
carried by the waves sometimes in a straight, sometimes in a 
curved, and sometimes in a spiral line. In the sea, during 
the day, tliey appear like white ribands, and during the 
Fiir- 2(i. night like ribands of fire, which alternately roll 
up and unroll, wholly or partially, either from 
the motion of the water, or from the will of the 
animals that compose them. They are found in 
the ocean only at a great distance from land. 
Professor Eschscholz mentions one,t intermediate 
between the Salpes and Pyrosomes — and a similar 
one is now in the llimtcrian Museum — which, 
by means of a pedicle appeared to be attached to 
„ , some common body, all of them arranged in rows, 

musfm. with the head turned to the same side ; oavigny, 
whose eye nothing escaped, and the acumen of whose intellect 
wfuallcd that of his sight, alas ! now dark, further informs 
iis, that the Salpes adhere to each other only by certain 
gelatinous protuberances, or as Lamarck suspects, certain 
' See portion of an honey-comb, vol. ii. t Anchinia. 
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lateral suckers, disposed so as not to impede the motions of 
the muscles; but their union is only temporary. At a cer- 
tain age, M. Peron observes, these animals separate, all the 
large individuals being solitary. The same traveller is of 
opinion that the concatenation of the Salpes is coeval witli 
their birth.* 

The object of Divine Providence in endowing these 
animals with an instinct so singular can only be conjectured. 
They are of so very frail a nature, that perhaps when first 
produced, the fluctuations of the mass of waters, to the 
surface of which they appear to rise, might be sufficient to 
destroy them, or to carry them to the shore, where they 
would inevitably perish ; but by being united in bands, they 
may be better able to resist their force, and perhaps the more 
vivid light they thus produce maybe designed for defence,! 
or to answer some other important purpose. When they 
have attained maturity of size and strength they may be 
better able to direct their course and avoid ,<these injuries. 
The young of terrestrial animals generally are associated, 
under the guidance and protection indeed of the mother, 
till they are of age to take care of themselves. The object 
of Providence in both cases is the same, though the modes 
of its accomplislunent vary according to the situation and 

* The history of the concatenated SalpaEJ is exceedingly curious, these 
creatures exhibiting the remarkable phenomenon of alternate generations 
of confederate and solitary individuals, which in their form are very differ- 
ent from each other. According to the observations of Chaniisso, since 
confirmed by Steenstrup and other naturalists, the chained Salpce give 
birth to a race which throughout their entire lives remain free and uncon- 
nected, yhile, on the contrary, the latter produce chains of concatenated 
animals; in other words, as Chjimisso expresses this peculiar aberration from 
the usual law of nature, " A Salpa is not like its own daughter or its own 
mother, hut resembles its bister, its grand-daughter, and its grand-mother.— 
T. R. J. 

f See above, p. 187. 
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circumstances of individuals. When we see such paternal 
care manifested for the welfare and maintenance in existence 
of beings so frail that a mere touch would dissipate them, 
we cannot but assent to the observation of the Psalmist, 
tliat “7/w tender mercies are over all his worksy^ the least 
and most significant, as well as those that appear to occupy 
the most elevated place in the animal kingdom ; and we may 
feci a comfortable assurance, built on this ground, that the 
eye which regards even these seemingly insignificant crea- 
tures will, if wo cast not off our confidence, never overlook 
usy or be indifferent to our welfare. 

The last and highest tribe, belonging to the present class, 
are those which are never united to each other, but arc 
solitary in all stages of their existence. These, as well as 
the preceding ones, make a near approach to the real Mol- 
luscaiis, at least their external and internal envelope bears 
considerable analogy with that of bivalve shells, as Lamarck 
acknowledges, though they differ in having a distinct organi- 
zation, the shells of bivalves having neither apparent vessels 
nor fluids, while, in these Tunicarics, the covering, both 
external and internal, in some species, exhibits vascular 
ramifications very conspicuously. 

Though several of the animals belonging to the class of 
Tunicaries are interesting on account of their singularity 
and beauty, I shall only select two, one from the aggregated, 
and one from those that are simple, for description and 
lurtlier remarks, and then proceed to the great class of 
^loUuscans, AV^ho would think, asks Lamarck, that tlie 
^yrosomey first observed by Peron and Le Sueur, was an 
^issemblage of little aggregate animals ? any one that looked 
lit this animal, or at Savigny’s figure of it,* would mistake 
it for a simple polype, with a number of leaf-like appendages 
* Anim. sans Vertebr. pi. iv. Fig. 7. 
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growing from its skin {Jig.21)\ but a closer examination would 
giye him a very different idea, and he would discover, with 
wonder, that it was a mass tilled mth animals, united by 
their base, exceeding the number of the above appendages. 
The common body that contains these creatures resembles a 
hollow cylinder closed at its upper extremity and open at 
the lower ; this body or mass is gelatinous and transparent ; 
a number of tubercles of a firmer substance tlian the tube, 
but at the same time transparent, polished, and shining, 
differing in size, cover the surface ; some being very short 
and others longer, and the longer ones terminated by a 
lance-shaped leaflet. At the summit of each tubercle is a 
circular aperture, without tentacles, opposite to which is 
another circular orifice, which is toothed. 



The pyrosomes are among the largest of 
the phosphoric animals, the Atlantic spe- 
cies* being about'five inches long, and the 
Medit&rranean^ sometimes attaining to 
the length of fourteen. Jheir power of 
emitting light is so great that in the night 
they cause the sea to appear on fire. 
Nothing can exceed the dazzling light 
and brilliant colours that these floating 
bodies exhibit — colours varying in a way | 
truly admirable, passing rapidly every 
instant, from a dazzling red to saffron, to 
orange, to green, and azure, and thus 
reflecting every ray into which the prism 
divides the light, or which is exhibited by 
the heavenly bow. In the water their 
position is generally horizontal, and their 
locomotion very simple: they float, as 
they are carried by the waves or the cur- 
rents ; like the salpes, they can, however, ^ 


• P. atlanticum. t P« gigantuum. 
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contract and restore themselves individually, and have also 
a very slight general movement which causes the water to 
enter their common cavity, visit their gills for respiration, 
and convey to them the substances which constitute their 
food. M. Le Sueur observed that when the central cavity 
of the common tube was filled with water, it was imme- 
diately spirted forth in little jets from all the extremities 
of the tubercles with which the surface was covered, from 
whence it appears that the external aperture of the indi- 
vidual animal is really the anal aperture, and the opposite 
or^ internal one the mouth, which thus received the water 
and the food it conveyed from the common tube, and re- 
jected it by the orifice of the tubercles. 

The internal organization of the Fig* 28 . 

little tenants of the common tube is 
given with considerable detail by 
Savigny;* the general opening at 
the summit, or truncated end of the 
tube, has an annular diaphragm, 
from which it appears that they are 
arranged in circles round it, so that 
m this respect they form rays; in 
shape they somewhat resemble a 
florence-fiask, and have alternately 
a long and short neck. The cavity 
below the neck is filled by the gills 
and various intestines, which it 
would be difficult to describe in- 
telligibly, in a popular manner. 

There seems some analogy in these 
floating hives of luminous animals, 
both as to size and motion, with the sea-pens.f 

No species of the genus appears to have been met witli 

* Ubi 8upr. pi. xxii., xxiii. t See above, p. 187. 
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in our seas, we may therefore conjecture that a warmer 
climate is essential to them. Their general functions, beyond 
that of illuminating the great theatre in which their Creator 
has placed them, and probably affording food to some of the 
inhabitants of the seas in wliich they are found, have not 
yet been ascertained. Neither of the orifices of these little 
animals is furnished with tentacles, but their branchial 
orifice is toothed; in this they appear to differ from the 
great majority of aggregate animals. Wo may conjecture 
that when the water passes into the tube the diaphragm is 
either dropped or elevated to admit it, and tlien resuming a 
horizontal position closes the orifice so that the water is 
forced into the interior aperture of the individual animals, 
and passes out, as above described, by the exterior one. 
Food-collecting tentacles, therefore, would in this case be 
unnecessary, as their food would enter their mouths >Yitli 
the water. Providence thus taking care to compensate by 
this contrivance for the want of the ordinary instruments. 

Some of the Tunicaries are stated to havf recourse to a 
singular mode of defence. When seized by the hand, con- 
tracting themselves forcibly, they ejaculate the water con- 
tained in their cavities, so as often suddenly to inundate 
the face of the fisherman, who in the astonishment of the 
moment suffers the animal to escape. If this be a corr(3ct 
statement, it proves that these animals are not altogether 
without some degree of intelligence; they know when they 
are assailed, and how to repel the assailant. 

Having given some account of the most interesting of the 
aggregate Tunicaries, I am next to notice the simple ones.— 
In these the two orifices by which the sea-water is received 
and expelled are not at opposite extremities, but usually 
approximated, one being higher than the other and furnished 
with tentacular filaments. The animals are fixed to rocks, 
shells, and sometimes to sea-weeds, and are either sessile, or ^ 
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elevated on a footstalk : the sessile ones present a consider- 
able analogy with the puflf-balls, and the others with different 
funguses, as Clavaria, &c. They seem, especially Boltenia^ 
(Jig. 28), which is covered with short stiff bristles, to ap- 
proach the Echinidans. Nothing more is known of these 
animals than that, like the others, they alternately absorb 
and expel the sea-water. The Cynthia Momus 29), is 
remarkable for its changes of colour, being sometimes w'hite, 
sometimes orange, and sometimes of a flesh-colour. As all 
tills tribe arc fixed, their history furnishes no other interest- 
ing traits. 

Nothing is more striking than the infinitely diversified 
forms into which Creative Power has Pig- 29 . 
moulded the little frail animals, in this 
as well as the preceding classes, that are 
destined to inhabit, and numbers of them 
to illuminate, the wide expanse of waters 
occupying so large a portion of the globe 
we inhabit. When we survey, with 
curious and delighted eyes, the varied 
tribes that cover the soils of every aspect cyniiua Momus. 
and elevation of that part of it that emerges from the fluc- 
tuating surface of the great deep, and which, instead of 
deriving their nutriment and means of life and breath from 
the waters, saline or fresh, live, and breathe, and are fed, by 
principles and elements communicated, either mediately or 
immediately, from the atmospheric ocean, an expanse that 
envelopes uninterruptedly the whole of our globe, and which 
itself is fed and renovated by the constant effluxes of the great 
centre of irradiation; which also in its turn, as w'ell as all the 
other orbs that burn and are radiant, and those that revolve 
around them and reflect their light, receive their all from 
Him, that oeeat and ineffable Being, who gives to all 
and receives from none — But I lose myself, in infinite 
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amazement ; I shrink into very nothingness, when I reflect 
that such a miserable worm as I am, so fallen and corrupted, 
should presume to lift its thought so high, and lose itself in 
the depths of the unfathomable ocean of Deity. He has, 
however, commanded us to seek him, and assured us we 
sliall find him if we seek him humbly and sincerely — he 
hath set before us his works and his word, in both of which 
he has revealed himself to us : and if our great object be to 
glorify him rather than ourselves, we shall collect the teuth 
from each, and shall find that they deliver, though each in a 
diflerent language and style, the same mysteries ; for they 
are the work and the word of the same Almighty Author, 
and must, therefore, if rightly interpreted, deliver the same 
truths, since they can no more contradict each other than 
he can contradict himself. 

But let me endeavour to emerge from this ocean in which 
I seem to have lost myself, and, recovering my station upon 
terrofirma, direct the attention of the reader to the lovely 
tribes that adorn every part and portion of tlfis our destined 
but brief abode, I mean to the vegetable kingdom. We see 
how they cover earth, that not a spot can be found, of which 
in time they do not possess themselves, and that the more 
we extend our inquiries the more numerous are the indi- 
vidual species with which we become acquainted. This 
being the case upon earth, reasoning from analogy, we may 
conclude that something similar takes place in the ocean ; 
that could our discoveries be extended under the sea as 
easily as they are upon land ; could we traverse the bed and 
waters of the great deep with the same facility that we do 
the surface of the earth, we should find the numbers of 
vegetables that respire, in some sense, the air, fall short 
perhaps of those plant-lil^e animals that respire the water. 
And could we examine the individual species of which this ^ 
infinite host consists, and compare their organizations, we . 
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should find as great a difference in the instruments and 
organs by which their life is supported and their kind con- 
tinued, as in the animals themselves; and yet in aU this 
diversity should trace a harmony and concatenation that 
would evidently prove the Wisdom that contrived, the 
Power that formed, and the Goodness that gave a living 
principle and breath of life to all these creatures, were each 
of them the attributes of an infinite Being. 


CHAPTEE VIII. 

FUNCTIONS AND INSTINCTS. BIVALVE MOLLUSCANS. 

Hitueeto, in our progress from the lowest animals upwards, 
the mind has been perpetually submerged ; not only every 
group, but every individual that wo have had occasion to 
consider, has been an inhabitant of the waters, and to the 
great body of which a fluid medium is as necessary to life 
and action as an aerial one is to a land animal; but now we 
shall be permitted to emerge occasionally, for although the 
largest proportion of the animals forming the great class we 
are now to advert to, the Molluscam^ are also aquatic, yet 
still a very considerable number of them are terrestrial, as a 
stroll abroad will soon convince us, when, after a shower, we 
find we can scarcely set a step without crushing a snail or a 
slug. 

The term Molluscan* was employed by Linne to designate 
bis second class of worms,t which excluded all the shell-fish; 
and amongst real Molluscans included both Eadiaries, Tu- 
nicaries, and Worms ; it literally signifies a nut or walnut, 
and therefore seems more properly applied to shell-fish than 
to animals which are defined as simple and naked. As now 
* Mollusca. t Vermes. 
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uiidcrsood, it still comprehends a very wide range of animal 
forms, and it seems difficult to describe them by any cha- 
racter common to them all. Their Almiglity Author, in the 
progress of his work of creation, linked form to form in 
various ways ; he not only made an animal of a lower grade 
a stepping-stone towards one of a higher, and which formed 
a part of the ascent to man, the highest of all ; but as the 
mighty w’ork proceeded, he threw out on each side collateral 
forms that ascend by a different route, or begin one to a 
different order of beings. And this circumstance it is that 
has opened the door for so many systems and that diversity 
of sentiment with respect to the grouping of animals, which 
we meet with in the writings of the most eminent naturalists. 
Some proceed by one path and some by another, though the 
object of all is the same, unless some bias from a favourite 
liypothesis interferes and diverts them from a right judg- 
meut. 

Tlie organization of the animals of the class we have just 
left, as we have seen, appears of a higher chaActer than that 
of any of the preceding ones ; traces of a heart appear ; a 
nervous ganglion is detected between the mouth and anus, 
sending nerves to each ; a regular respiratory system, by 
means of gills, becomes evident; but still the animal is 
furnished with no head, no eyes, and in numerous cases has 
no separate existence, but forms a branch of the general 
body — thus resembling a plant— from which it cannot dis- 
sociate itself and become an independent individual. 

Indeed, when wo enter the class of Molluscans, we find 
that the nearest affinities of the Tunicaries have likewise 
no head, and this circumstance appears to have induced 
Lamarck not only to separate them from the class as ar- 
ranged by Cuvier, but also his whole family of headless 
Molluscans,* of which he forms his two classes of Girripedeai 
* Mollusca acephala* f Cirripeda. 
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and Conchifers* The absence of a head from the animals 
of the bivalve and multivalve shells is certainly a circum- 
stance which, at the first blush, appears to justify their 
separation classically from the other Molluscans ; but when 
we compare other characters, we shall find many that are 
common to both, particularly their nervous system, which 
is the same both in the Conchifers and Molluscans of 
Lamarck ; for neither of these exhibit a medullary gangli- 
onic chord, but only dispersed ganglions which send forth 
the requisite nerves ; both have a double or bilobed mantle, 
gills on each side, and a heart and circulation. The Cirri- 
pedes indeed seem to be of a higher grade, at least their 
ner\’ous system is more perfect — since they have a longi- 
tudinal double nervous chord with ganglions, a mouth 
furnished with toothed jaws disposed by pairs, and jointed 
tendril-like organs about the mouth — and approaches near to 
that of the Annulosc animals, f the Condylopes of Latrielle. 
These, therefore, may be considered as properly entitled to 
the denomination of a class ; but should not be placed at a 
distance from the Crustaceans, to which Lamarck, with 
reason, thinks they make a near approach, as they are by 
Cuvier and Cams. In fact, they seem to have little to do 
witli the bivalve Molluscans, except in being defended by 
more than one shell, and having no head. 

I shall now mention the most prominent characters of 
those shell-fish that I regard as strictly entitled to the de- 
nomination of Molluscans, 

Animal soft, without articulations. Mantle bilobed, 
enveloping more or less the animal. Gills varying. A 
l^eart and circulation. No medullary chord with ganglions, 
but a few scattered ganglions, from which issue nerves to 
various parts. Body commonly defended by a calcareous 
shell, to which it adheres only by one or two points, but 
• Conchifera. + Aimulosa. 
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in some instances it is externally naked, and has an internal 

shell. 

The MoUuscans may be divided into several families, and 
those of Cuvier are mostly natural; but as my plan has 
been to ascend from the lowest grade of animals towards 
the highest, I shall reverse^this order, and begin my observa- 
tions with the last of his families, or more properly speaking 
OrderSy excluding for the present the Cirrvpedes of Lamarck, 
or most of the multivalves of Linne, as leading off laterally 
towards the Crustaceans. 

^^8* Ilis first order he 

calls AcephaleSy or 
headless MoUuscans; 
it includes aU the 
bivalve shells of 
Linne, with the ad- 
dition of the Pholads 
or stone-borers.* Lamarck has divided it into two sections, 
which, regarding it as a class, are with hivcf orders ; the 
first is Bimuscular,\ having two attaching muscles and two 
muscular impressions; and the second is UnimuscularX 
having only one such muscle with one impression. With 
regard to their habits and economy, the bivalve MoUuscans 
may also be divided into two sections, the first of which 
may consist of those that enclose themselves either in a 
ceU or burrow, or live in the mud, &c. ; and the second of 
those that fix themselves to the rocks, stones, and other 
substances, by means of a Bysstts, which they have the 
facuUy of spinning from their foot or other part; or by a 
tendinous ligamenty which they protrude through an orifice 
in their sheU. 

The general habit of the first family, including a vast 
variety of forms, seems to be that of boring and hmrowingi 
* Pholafl. t Conchiferes dimyaires. + C. monomyaires. 
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many* piercing wood, and even rock, and others burrowing 
in the sand, sometimes to a great depth. Thus they are 
instructed by their instinct to form a convenient cell or 
other habitation, either constantly submerged, or only when 
the tide visits them, in which they are enabled to procure 
their destined food, of what nature does not appear to have 
been clearly ascertained, although probably animalcules, 
introduced when they inspire the water for respiration, may 
form a principal portion of it, as the majority, having no 
teeth for mastication, require a kind of nutriment for which 
it is not necessary ; comparing this tribe of aquatic animals 
with those of the antecedent classes, we see the same object 
effected by different means. The sheathed polype* builds 
a house of matter elaborated in its own stomach, while the 
ship-borer t pierces wood, and the stone-borer the rocks, and 
the razor-shell J burrows deep in the sand with the same 
view ; and thus each is instructed by its omniscient Creator, 
and fitted by its structure and organization, to accomplish 
the intended purpose, but by different means and instru- 
ments. 

While each of these creatures has a particular and indi- 
vidual end in view, in its several proceedings, its own 
accommodation and appropriate nutriment and defence ; the 
Creator, who has gifted them accordingly, makes use of 
them as instruments, which by their combined agency, 
though each, as it were, by a different process, accomplish, 
usually by slow degrees. His general purposes. This object, 
in the present instance, as well as in numerous others, 
seems to be to remove obstacles that stand in the way, and 
prevent certain changes willed by Providence, in the sea-line 
of any country, from taking place. Rocks may be regarded 
as so many munitions of a coast, which prevent the en- 
croachment of the ocean, but nothing can more effectually 
• See above, p. 1 76, n. +. f Teredo. J Solen. 
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prepare the way for the removal of this safeguard, than its 
being, as it were, honey-combed by numberless stone-borers, 
that make it their habitation, thus it must be gradually ren- 
dered weaker, till it is no longer able to resist the impetus 
of the waves ; the process is very slow, but it is sure ; and 
it is worthy of remark, by what a seemingly weak organ 
most of these animals are enabled to effect this purpose, a 
fleshy foot, strengthened by no internal bone or gristle, but 
upon which they can turn as upon a pivot, and so in due 
time effect their destined purpose. 

I shall now proceed to furnish some examples of tlie 
manner in which this is eflected: and give an account of 
some of each of these tribes, beginning with those, and they 
Fig. 31. are numerous, that make the burrows in the 
sand to a considerable de])th, so that it pre- 
sents a less solid mass to the action of the 
waves. 

I shall first call the reader’s attention to 
the proceeding of one usually denominated 
the razor-shelly from the supposed resemblance 
of some of the species to that instrument ; in 
substance and colour they are often like the 
human nail; and as they, as well as the stonc- 
borers, are stated to emit a phosphoric light, 
and also are eaten, it seems to me most 
probable that they are the animals, and not 
the pholad as is usually supposed, which the 
Koman naturalist describes under the name 
jDacti/le* These animals burrow in the sand, 
sometimes to the depth of two or three feet, 
and never quit the burrow unless by force. 

collectors of them are accus- 
tomed to pour oil upon the water, which renders it quite 

* See Appendix, note 23. 
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transparent, so that they can discern the razor-fish in its 
burrow by its tubes, which are exerted. So powerful are 
its struggles, that, though they wind linen about their feet, 
they are often severely wounded by the sharp edges of their 
shells. The animal descends to the bottom of its burrow 
when the tide retires, and there remains till its return, 
when it rises again. In order to take it, the fishermen are 
accustomed to cast into its retreat — which always remains 
open for respiration, and which is indicated by a little jet of 
water — a very little salt ; this probably deceives the razor- 
fish, and causes it to ascend, thinking the tide returned. 
They bury themselves with wonderful celerity by the rapid 
action of their foot, and niQunt again by the combined action 
of that part and their smooth valves. The foot is cylindrical, 
and ends in a spherical summit of larger diameter than the 
rest.* 

The common cochle\ is also a borer. Mr. Osier, in a very 
interesting paper in the Philosophical Transactions for 1826 , 
has described the way in which they bury themselves. The 
foot of the cockle, ho observes, is very strong and stiff*, and 
is the instrument by which they principally perform this 
operation; but to look at it when unemployed, we caimot 
readily conceive how it can make a hurrow capacious enough 
for so large a shell. Its point, indeed, is solid, and a viscid 
secretion from its surface enables it to fix itself more firmly 
in the sand ; but this alone is not sufficient to accomplish 
tliis purpose, it is therefore further gifted with the pow'er of 
distending it to a size, nearly equalling that of its shell — 
but how is this effected ? It has a tube, opening just within 
the mouth, which conveys to the foot the w'ater by which 
the animal is enabled to distend it — thus the size of the 
boring auger becomes so nearly equal to that of the shells, 
that the solid point or bit first entering the sand, in time, 
* Fig. 31. + Cardium edule. 
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hj rotatory motions often repeated, works a burrow that 
receives the shell, and the animal is buried with only the 
extremity of its siphon emerging. How admirable is this 
contrivance of Divine Wisdom to enable it to bury its shell, 
which it could scarcely otherwise accomplish. 

We easily comprehend the use of terrestrial burrowing 
animals ; by this habit they not only construct a habitation 
for themselves, but by the mould they throw out they help 
to fertilize and renew the soil; but with regard to the 
aquatic burrowers on the barren sands which the tides sub- 
merge, we only see one end answered, the welfare of the 
individual who forms them: but they likewise doubtless 
answer some more general purpose connected with a plan of 
Providence which daily advances towards its completion, 
though we do not clearly comprehend what that end is. I 
was once conversing with a fisherman of a village on the 
N. E. coast of Norfolk on the subject of his trade, when 
amongst other matters he observed, that from some altera- 
tion in the sands of that coast the number of shiall shell-fish 
had considerably diminished of late years, which, being the 
principal food of soles and other flat fish, had occasioned a 
great diminution of them also. An over-abundance of 
burrowing bivalves may undermine the beach to that degree 
that the sea, in high tides and stormy weather, may make 
such a breach upon it as may carry away, or bury too deep, 
a large proportion of these shell-fish, which w^ould cause the 
fishes to leave the coast for one better provided with food 
for them. 

No animal has been more celebrated for the mischief it 
has occasioned as a timber-borer than that of which I shall 
next give some account. I am speaking of the shi^-worm.* 
Though the animals of some of the land-shells, as the snails, t 
do him some injury in his garden, man seldom suffers very 
• Teredo navalis. f Helix. 
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materially from their ravages, but the ship-worm, where it gets 
head, does him incalculable injury : destroying piles as far 
as they are under the water, and everything constructed of 
timber that is placed within their reach, to which they are 
as injurious as the boring wood-louse;* they even attack the 
stoutest vessels, and render them unfit for service. Their 
object, however, is not to devour the timber, but, with the 
same view that the pholads bore into the rock, to make for 
themselves a cell in which they may be safe from their ene- 
mies ; their food is probably conveyed to them in the sea- 
water. These animals cannot exist in fresh water, they 
pierce the wood by means of what Cams calls boring shells 
moved by a double-bellied muscle. The valves of the shells 
of this animal are emarginate or bilobed, both lobes are 
beautifully scored at the margin, but in difierent directions, 
the furrows in one being much the finest and receiving 
those of the other. The mode in which these animals bore 
has not been ascertained, probably it is by the rotation of 
their valves. Sir E. Home describes them as protruding a 
kind of proboscis which has a vermicular motion, and which 
he supposes to act as a centre-bit while the creature is 
boring. The shells, by means of their ridges, probably act 
like those of the pholads, as rasps. They bore in the direc- 
tion of the grain of the timber, deviating only to avoid the 
track of others. 

Various are the animals whose function it is to attack 
substances from which the vital principle is departed, nor 
are those, we see in the foregoing instance, which are sub- 
merged, always exempted from this law. Fortunately, the 
aquatic animals, that prey upon timber, fall very far short 
of the terrestrial ones, in their number and in the amount 
of the damage they occasion, and their aversion to fresh 
water is the safeguard of our bridges and other buildings 
• Limnoria terebrans. 
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that are erected upon piles. Did an animal, with the boring 
powers of the ship-worm, enter our rivers and abound there, 
we should see the magnificent bridges that so much adorn 
our metropolis, and are so indispensable to its inhabitants, 
gradually go to ruin; the vast stones with which they 
are built might become the habitation of pholads, and other 
rock-borers, and the communication between the two sides 
of the river greatly interrupted. But a merciful Providence 
has so limited the mstincta of the different animals it has 
created, that they cannot overstep a certain boundary, nor 
extend their ravages beyond the territory assigned to them. 
Tlie law laid down to the ship-worm is, to hasten the decay 
of timber that is out of its place, and may be denominated 
an unsightly encroachment upon the ocean ; this is the law 
they must obey, and they make no distinction whctlier it is 
disouTied by all, or an important and valuable part of man’s 
property. Their individual object^ as has been stated above, 
is their own benefit, and they neither know that they obey 
a law of God, or injure man ; but the Almigljty, by an irre- 
sistible agency, impels them to it, and they fulfil the 
purposes of his Providence, at the same time that they 
provide for their own welfare. 

The history of none of the boring bivalves is more inter- 
esting than that of the PJiolads, or stone-borers. These 
animals are defended by two very fragile shells, strength- 
ened, indeed, by supplementary pieces, and rough like a 
file, inhabited by a very soft animal which appears to be 
furnished with no organs adapted to boring so hard a sub- 
stance as a rock. When the young are disclosed from the 
egg, being cast upon the rock in which their mother resides, 
they bore a hole in it, which they enlarge daily, and which 
they never leave, unless compelled by force. This hole 
always communicates wdth the water, and is the orifice 
through which the animal exerts its double siphons ; one of 
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these siphons is its mouth, and tlic Fig. 32. 

other its anal orifice. Reaumer made 
some observations upon their mode of 
boring ; he says, that it is by the rota- 
tion of the two valves of their shell, 
which form a rasp, and continually wear 
away tlie rock which surrounds them. 

The surface of the valves of the shell is 
ridged longitudinally and transversely, 
and rough with asperities at the inter- 
sections of the ridges, which seems to 
tit it for such an office, but still it is 
usually so tender and friable, that one 
would not expect it could act upon a 
rock, nor could it be by this agency 
that they first make an entry when 
}oung, or bore through shells, madre- 
pores, and wood, as they are said to do. 

They are stated principally to select 
calcareous rocks, and sometimes hard- 
ened clay, which seem better adapted to 
tlie nature of their shells. Poli says 

.1 1 1 f . *• riiolHB dnctylus. 

tliey use their toot as an auger in a. a itesriraiory syrum^. 
excavating their crypts, the shell revolving upon it as upon 
an axis. 

^Ir. Osier, in the memoir before alluded to, states that the 
pholads can be observed to burrow only in the young state ; 
and that they are found completely buried when so minute 
as to be almost invisible. The guiding hand of Providence 
excites them from their very birth to fix themselves by their 
pointed fobt, to erect their shells, and giving them a partial 
rotatory motion, which employs the valves alternately, thus 
to enlarge their habitation, and this almost constantly, since 

VOL. I. 
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the rapidity of their growth for the first few weeks compels 
them to act perseveringly ijx effecting that objept, for the 
raspings of its ciypt would clog the animal if they were left 
in it. When the siphon is distended with water, the animal, 
closing the orifices of its tubes, suddenly retracts them: 
thus a jet of water is produced which is prolonged by the 
gradual shutting of the valves, and clears the shell and the 
crypt. 

There is another family of bivalves, wliich bores the rocks, 
the species of which are instructed by their Maker to 
accomplish their object by a very different process. I 
allude to Lamarck’s family of Stone-eaters.* This family 
certains only two genera, removed from VenuSy which he 
denominates Saxicavey\ and PetricolCyX the habits of which 
appear to be the same. M. rieurian de Bellevue has 
described the proceedings of a species found in great 
numbers in submarine calcareous rocks near Eochellc. It 
lives like the pholads in crypts within the rock, but as the 
crypt is not circular, it is clear it cannot bo produced by a 
revolution of the animal upon its foot; M.^de Bellevue, 
therefore, concluded that it dissolved the stone by means of 
a phosphoric acid transuding from its body. Some have 
thought that, did the animal secrete such an acid, it must 
have destroyed its shell; but since the rock round the 
crypt is found to be differently coloured from the rest, for a 
little thickness, and the animal does not frequent the argil- 
laceous, basaltic, and other rocks in the vicinity, but only the 
calcareous ones, M. Bellevue’s opinion is rendered not 
improbable. It is surely very possible that the acid may be 
so mixed and tempered as to act upon the rock and not upon 
the shell. Mr. Osier, in the memoir lately quoted, brings 
forr^’ard some very powerful additional arguments which 

* Les Lithophagei. f Saxicava. . | Petricola. 
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confirm this opinion. The species which he observed was 
the rugose saxicave.* This animal fixes itself by a byssus 
from the foot, and therefore cannot perform a rotatory 
motion, and it appears to have no mechanical means of 
excavating its crypt — it can act solely upon the calcareous 
part of the rocks it perforates— for these and other reasons, 
Mr. Osier is of the same opinion with M. de Bellevue. 

Poli has described a strong-boring bivalve, belonging to 
the mussel genus, which perforates marble, each inhabiting 
a separate crypt, generally as large as the shell, and which 
he thinks they enlarge by friction and rotatory motion. 
The pillars of the temple of Serapis at Puteoli were per- 
forated by these animals at the height of forty-six feet above 
the sea, whence it is probable they were so perforated before 
they were carried there.f 

Wlien we compare the proceedings of these four kinds of 
boring or burrowing Molluscans, above described, with their 
forms, we shall find in them a particular adaptation of means 
to an end. In the ship-worm, whose province is to pene- 
trate into submerged timber, and there to fake its abode, we 
find the anterior part of the body armed with two shelly 
valves, moved by strong muscles, which cut and rasp the 
substance upon which they act, so that it probably begins 
its labour as soon as it is bom, introducing its narrow body, 
defended at the other extremity also by shell, into the 
timber softened by the water, and slowly increasing its crypt 
as its dimensions increase— in this case the most powerful 
action seems to be at the anterior end, though assisted, it 
may be, by some motion at the posterior. This kind of 
action appears best suited to its slender body. 

Let us next examine the pholads ; all the genuine ones 
are rough like a rasp, strengthened near the base with 
accessory valves and a thick interior margin, indicating that 
* Saxicava riigosa. t Poli, il 215. 
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iu're is the great action, and here it is that the foot revolves, 
thus inaintaiiiiug a rotatory motion, causing the valves to act 
as tiles upon the walls of its crypt, and thus to enlarge it 
when necessary ; perhaps this action may also be connected 
with its respiration and nutriment ; it is probably ver) slow 
aiid gradual, so as not to injure the frail apex of its shells. 

In another rock-borer, of a form not suited to effect an 
excavation by a rotatory motion, the deticieiicy, we see, is 
compensated for, and it effects its purpose by employing 
chemical agency when its crypt becomes too small for it. 

Tlie sand-boring razor-shell, above described, would be 
impeded by a rough shell in excavating its deep burrow, its 
valves therefore arc smooth and polished, and its body very 
narrow, and consequently meets with less resistance in its 
motion, either upwards or do^Miwards— while the cockles, 
whicli do not bore to a great depth, are differently con- 
structed, and proceed in a different manner. 

We next come to those bivalves which fix j^hemselvcs to 
the rocks, or in other secure stations, by means of a Bpsiis, 
which is usually formed of brown silken threads, intertwined 
like wool, spun from the foot of the animal, formed from a 
slimy fluid furnished by a gland situated under its base. 
Poli says, with respect to the byssus of mussels, which have 
all of them this faculty, that it is of the same structure with 
hair, and that, at the extremities, it is furnished with little 
cups or suckers, by which it adheres so firmly that the 
mussels can only be drawn from the water in great bunches. 
JSome species are entirely envelo])ed with this substance. 
These provisions evidently indicate desfgn and creative 
wisdom. 

Ti.e giint Clamp-shells^ belonging to the bimuscular 
section, icii etimes four feet in length and weighing more 
• Tridacne Gigus. 
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than five hundred pounds, anchor their vast bulk by means 
of a strong byssus: below the hinge is a large opening, 
through which the animal passes a bundle of tendinous 
fibres, by which it is appended to the rocks, however large 
and weighty its shells, and thus it is enabled to fix itself 
securely, wherever its instinct directs it. 

These animals are said to be taken by means of a long 
pole, which is introduced between the valves of their shells 
when open ; they immediately close them, and will not quit 


their hold till they are landed, 
of food in the Moluccas, espe- 
cially the young ones, which 
may be kept alive a long time. 

The wing-shell* belonging 
to the unimuscular section, 
has long been celebrated on 
more than one account, from 
a very early period. They 
are called wing-shells, or fiii- 
shells, because they are shaped 
somewhat like a wing or fin ; 
their Latin name (Finna) is 
supposed to have been given 
them because of their resem- 
blance to the plumes which 
the Eoman soldiers wore in 
their helmets. They are some- 
times very large, some are 
said to measure three feet in 
length : their sAstance differs 
from that of most shells, being 
of a fibrous structure, and 
they appear to be formed of 


They are a principal article 
Fig. 3:^. 
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transverse imbricated lamin 89 , they are also semi-transparent 
and very thin. Their hyssus has been long celebrated, for 
it is mentioned by Aristotle.* Its Creator has provided 
this animal, as we learn from Poll, with a pair of bifid 
muscles with which it spins this substance, which emerges 
from the shell opposite the hinge ; like the thread of the 
mussel, it tenninates in a sucker, and with it the animal 
adheres to the rocks and other bodies which it meets with 
at the bottom of the sea, and thus is enabled to brave the 
agitation of the waters. They seldom change their station, 
but they can unfix their byssus, if any circumstance 
renders such change imperative. In Sicily and Calabria 
this byssus, which is of a silky appearance, is manufactured 
into stuffs, stockings, and gloves, which are very fine and 
warm, but it will take no dye : articles composed of it are 
expensive, and the manufacture is fast declining. Aristotle 
observed a little crustaceous animal within the valves of 



the wing-shell, which he thought was 
necessary to its existence, f liny says 
it is always accompanied by a com- 
panion, the Pinnotheres or Pinnophylax, 
that when the Pinna opens its shell, a 
number of small fi^ boldly enter, and 
when it is full the crab gives the blind 
animal notice by a slight bite, who im- 


mediately closes his shell, and assigns a portion, of the prey 
to his little useful companion. Small Crustaceans, indeed. 


both crabs and shrimps, certainly do find their way not 
only into the shells of the Pinna, but into those of mussels 
and whelks, t but their object is to defAd themselves, 
especially when their crust is soft, and not to tell the Pinna 
when to close its doors upon its prey ; for its food is the 


sea-water, or the aniipalcules it contains. 


* See Appendix^ note 24. f Buccinum. 
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Many other bivalves, which I need not particularize, spin 
a byssus with their foot. Singular it is that the same office 
should be assigned to organs so differently situated in 
different animals. The spinnerets of the silk-worm and 
other spinning moths are in the mouthy those of the spider 
in its tail^ and those of various shell-fish in their ; in 
the first case, if we consider the various purposes to which 
caterpillars apply the faculty of spinning, we see the 
importance of its being under the direction of the eye of the 
animal ; and even in the case of the spider, the eye directs 
the animal in its course to form its concentric circles, and 
the thread follows it; and the same is the case when it spins 
the rays that traverse its web, or when it descends from a 
height. But the foot is the only organ that is so situated 
in bivalve shells, as to throw forth a thread that will go out 
of the shell, where it is wanted for use. 

Of all this tribe of shells none are more beautiful, both as 
to their form, painting, and sculpture, than what are called 
Escallop shells, or Coinh shells,* from their resemblance, as 
to the scoring of the upper valve, to that instrument. 
These may be regarded as, in some degree, analogues of the 
butterflies amongst insects; and their fiyii^, as it were, on 
the surface of the wafer, as we shall soon see, increases the 
resemblance. There is, however, a difterence between the 
Condylopes, or annulose animals, andthcMoUuscans, which 
must strike every examiner; the latter cannot be called 
symmetrical animals ; while in the former the most perfect 
symmetry, both as to number of parts, and their structure, 
general form, sm^pture and painting, prevails ; in the latter 
this general symmetry seems not to obtain; in the bimuscular 
bivalves, indeed, the two shells are generally symmetrical 
both in form, size, and sculpture, but this does not invari- 
ably take place. In many of the mimusculars the upper 
• Fecten. 
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shell diffei*s from the under, either in size or other particulars ; 
in the escallop shells it is much flatter, and more ornamented 
as to colouring ; and in the animal itself it is not a general 
principle that each part shall have its counterpart, or, if 
single, that the two sides shall exactly correspond. This 
furnishes some addition to the otlier proofs of the superiority 
of the Insect over the Molluscan tribes; symmetr}^ especially 
of the external organs and parts, distinguishes all the higher 
classes from man downwards ; but is continued in the 
invertebrate sub-kingdom no further than the Condylopes, 
when it is interrupted or altogether ceases. It must bo 
observed, however, that in the animal of the univalves, a 
beginning of symmetrical organs appears in the tentacles, 
which are in pairs mutually corresponding, a circumstance 
not discoverable in the bivalves. 

The escallop shells were considered by Linne as belonging 
to the same genus with the oyster, which he regarded as a 
kind of rustic tribe belonging to it; but tliey not only differ 
widely in their shells, but also in the animal fliey contain. 
The mantle of the former is stated to be composed of t\NO 
large membranes surrounded with long white hairs, and with 
pedunculated e^es : whence Poli denominated the animal of 
this shell Ar^ us hat these assuredly are not real et/es, 
but probably eye-like organs or tentacles, useful to the 
animal, perhaps, as organs of investigation and prehension, 
but not of Vision. Lamarck, w ho does not, in locoj mention 
this formation of the animal of the escallop shells, observes 
that the Spondyls* have the margin of the mantle furnished 
with two TOW'S of tentacular threads, a structure that seems 
to indicate some investigating office or prehensory function 
resident in that part; perhaps, like the tentacles of the 
polypes, they may seize animalcules. The animal of the 
oyster has nothing akin to this ; a sufficient proof, added to 
• Sjjonilylus. 
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their very different shells, that they belong to differeot 
genera. 

The French call these shells pelerines, or pilgrims ; they 
are also in Catholic countries, especially in Spain and 
Portugal, called shells of St. James, because the pilgrims to 
the shrine of St. James of Compostella, in Qalicia, were 
accustomed to ornament their cloak and hat with them. 

I shall next make some observations upon the bivalve just 
mentioned, the oyster, which of all shell-fish, though it is 
one of the rudest and least sightly, has from every age been 
most in request, as a favourite article of food. This gift of 
Providence is widely dispersed, being found on the coasts of 
Europe, Asia, and Africa ; those that frequent our own are 
reckoned the best of all. They are not a roving animal, 
but when they leave the matrix, they fix themselves to rocks 
or any substance that fulls in their way, which they seldom 
quit. Like other Molluscans, they are hermaphrodites, and 
are stated by Poli, the great luminary of conchology, to 
contain 1,200,000 eggs, so that a single oyster might give 
birth to 12,000 barrels ! I Providence has thus taken care 
that tlie demands made upon them to gratify the appetite 
of his creature man shall not annihilate the race. These 
also are the only shell-fish that man has thought it worth 
his while to cultivate, by keeping them in certain pits 
formed for the purpose, called amongst us bedsj and to 
which the salt water is admitted only at high tides ; and in 
these the green oystera are said to be produced; marine 
plants of that colour, the growth of which is favoured by 
the tranquillity . of the water in these tanks, generate a vast 
number of seminifonn germs, which, entering the shells of 
the oysters when they open them to take their food — so it 
is stated — stain them with their own hue. 

They have other enemies besides man : w^hoever has ob- 
served their shells will often see them quite covered with a 
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small kind of sea-acoms.* It is related also, that certain 
crabs get into their shells, first introducing a piece of stone 
to hinder them from shutting; but this is probably fabulous ; 
they may, however, when the oysters open their shells to 
receive the sea-water, enter them as they do those of the 
mussels and the wing-shell, either for protection or for the 
sake of food. It is observed, that the oyster defends itself 
against intrusive enemies by squirting upon them with force 
water kept in reserve in their shells ; they keep out those 
that attempt to pierce their shells to get at them, by thick- 
ening them in the part attacked. 

I shall next give some account of a bivalve that has 
interested mankind from a very early period of history, on 
account of the valuable gem that it produces, and which is 
frequently mentioned in Holy Scripture. The Supremo 
Being, in his goodness and attention to the wants and 
tastes of his principal creature, has not neglected to furnish 
him with various articles for ornament as well^ as for use : 
and the most valuable of all possessions, the' kingdom of 
grace in the heart, is symbolized by a 'pearl of great price ; 
and though the apostle charges females not to adorn them- 
selves with gold or pearls, hut with good works, the meaning 
of the passage is, that the latter should have their first 
attention, not to forbid absolutely the use of the former — 
they are to adorn themselves not so much with gold or 
pearls as with good works — ^which ought to be the object of 
their most sedulous care. 

The animal that produces pearls in the greatest abun- 
dance, of the purest nature, and of the highest value, was 
by Linne classed with the mussels, t but Lamarck has formed 
it into a distinct genus which he names Meleagrina, In 
this country it is usually called the pearl-oyster. It inhabits 
the Persian G-ulf, the coasts of Ceylon, the sea of New 
* Balanus, t MytiiuB margaritifenu. 
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Holland, the Gulf of Mexico, and the coasts of Japan. It 
attains perfection nowhere but in the equatorial seas ; but 
the pearl fishery in the island of Ceylon is the most cele- 
brated and productive : it is on the west coast, off the bay 
of Condatchy, w^here the country is very sandy, and nearly 
without inhabitants ; but on these occasions a populous 
towiij with many streets a mile long, appears to have 
suddenly started up. The oyster beds or banks extend 
over a space thirty miles long by twenty-four broad. The 
20th of February is generally the day of rendezvous for 
the fishermen. The fishery is commonly rented by a single 
individual, who is allowed to employ 150 boats for thirty 
days ; there are about 6000 boatmen and attendants. The 
oysters vary in their qualities, according to the nature of 
the ground to which they are attached ; and also in their 
number, by the action of the tides and other circumstances : 
those at the greatest depth produce the largest pearls, 
which are situate in the fleshy part near the hinge. Pearls 
consist of concentric coats of the same substance as that 
which forms the mother-of-pearl of the shell ; they are pro- 
duced by the extravasation of a lapidifying fluid, secreted 
in the organs of the animal, and filtered by its glands. For 
one pearl that is found perfectly round and detached 
between the membranes of the mantle, hundreds of irregular 
ones occur attached to the mother-of-pearl like so many 
warts : they are sometimes so numerous that the animal 
cannot shut its shell, and So perishes. The pearl is a form- 
ation forced upon the animal by some annoying substance 
bi its shell, which it covers with mother-of-pearl, as the 
bees do intrusive wasps with wax, to fix it or hinder it from 
affecting them by putridity, &c. Sir E. Home is of opinion 
that the abortive eggs of the animal are the nucleus upon 
which the pearl is formed, and he has made it very probable 
that this is often or generally the case ; but stiU the process 
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just mentioned may take place when accidental substances 
are introduced, and produce the warty excrescences, and 
sometimes loose misshapen pearls. 

The dinng tackle consists of a large stone suspended by 
a rope with a strong loop above the stone to receive one 
foot of the diver, and having also a slip-knot, and a basket 
formed of a hoop and netivork which receives the othir 
foot. AV'hen he has fixed himself in this tackle, and is duly 
prepared, he holds his nostrils with one hand, and pulling 
the running knot with the other, instantly descends : when 
he reaches the bottom, he disengages his foot from the 
stone, which is immediately drawn up to be ready for the 
next diver. He at the bottom throws himself on his face, 
and collects everything he can lay hold of into the basket ; 
when ready to ascend, he jerks the rope, and is speedily 
hauled up, and working himself up the rope, he arrives at 
the surface sooner than the laden basket. A minute and a 
half, or two minutes, are the utmost any di^er remains 
under water. The shark-charmers form a necessary part of 
the company ; by their incantations they are supposed to 
Fig. 35. possess the power of prevent- 

ing these voracious fishes from 
attacking the divers, and they 
will not descend without their 
attendance ; where the bed is 
rich, the diver often collects 
150 oysters at one dip, but 
sometimes not more than five.’*’ 
It is said that a single diver 
will, in one day, often bring 

oysters. 

a. The tendon. From tho simple circum- 

that Providence has 
* Mai te- Brim, Geogr. iii. 2‘25. 
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instructed this animal, which cannot eject from ‘its shell 
those substances, whether formed within itself, or that have 
accidentally entered, to encase them in the precious sub- 
stance which it is empowered to secrete, what a vast fund 
of ornament to deck tlie most lovely part of the creation, 
aud having no parallel in any gem that the earth produces, 
is provided. The pearls obtained from other shell-fish vary 
in colour ; those from tlie wing-shell are brown, and those 
from the fresh- water mussels greenish, but sometimes they 
are yellow, pink, bluish, and some are even black; these 
last are very rare and dear. 


Other bivalves fix themselves by a tendinous ligament to 
the rocks. In one genus (Jig. 30), in the upper valve near the 
hinge, is an aperture, closed by a Fig. 36. 

kind of operculum formed at the 
dilated extremity of an internal 
muscle ; it is* by this operculum 
that the animal fixes itself. In 
another, related to the last,* the 
beak of the lower valve turns 
up, overhanging in some degree 
the upper valve ; in this beak is a 
notch or aperture, through which 
the fixing tendon passes ; affording an admirable instance 
of variation in the means of attaining the same end, when 
circumstances require it. It was necessary that the valves 
should not he reversed ; a tendon through the lower valve 
secures this in the first of these animals ; but in the second, 
where the overhanging beak would interfere with this pur- 
pose, the tendon issues from the beak itself, so as to enable 
the animal still to fix itself with the proper valve down- 
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wards. In the Anomia (Jig. 36) the valve takes the form 
of the substance it is fixed to. 


Who would think that these headless animals, unprovided 
with organs that indicate any of the higher senses, as sight, 
smell, and hcaiing, and apparently fitted with no other 
means of motion than those of opening and shutting the 
valves of their shells, or travelling very slowly for a few 
inches, should yet be able not only to leap and use other 
motions, but occasionally to sail gaily on the surface of the 
ocean ? but, however improbable this may seem, it has been 
proved to be the case by the evidence of eye-witnesses of 


the fact. 

The common cockle,* Poll says, can not only, by means 
of its foot, turn round, or to either side, but even take a 
good leap. The Trigons,t nearly related to the cockle, are 
I'ig* 37 . mostly fossils, but there is one recent 


species, found on the coast New' Hol- 
land, called originally, from the pearly 
lustre of the inside of its shells, the pearl 
trigon,J a name changed, without reason, 
by Lamarck. This, w hich w^as originally 
taken by Lesueur and since by Captain 
King, w'as more recently brought from 
thence by Mr. Setchbury, who told me 
that they would leap over the gunwhale of a boat in which 
he was to the height of above four inches. The foot of 
this animal is bent at an acute angle, so as, upon pressure, 
to form a very elastic organ, and that of the cockle is 



Terebratulo. 


nearly the same (Jig. 38). 

Those elegant shells, the^Pectens, or comb-shells, have 
long been celebrated for their motions. Pliny says, pro- 
bably meaning these 'shells, that they leap and flutter out of 
* Cardium edule. t Trigonia. t T. maigaritacea. 
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the water, and dive. D’Argenville 
relates, that when they are on 
shore, they regain the water by 
opening tlie valves of their shells 
as wide as they can and then 
shutting them briskly, by which 
they acquire sufficient elasticity 
to rise three or four inches, and 
thus proceed till they accomplish 
their object. Most probably the 
foot assists in producing these 
leaps. Their progression in the water is described as 
very different; w’hen they rise to the surface — but the 
means by which they do this has not been clearly explained 
— they support themselves half under water. They next 
open their shells, to which they communicate such a vibra- 
tion, that they acquire a very brisk movement from right 
to left, which enables them, as it were, to run upon the 
water. 

Tfie tulip-shell,* when it walks, if 1 may so speak, opens 
and shuts its valves, and at the same time lengthens and 
shortens its foot, which seems to indicate a connection, or 
action, between the former and the latter organs similar to 
what has been observed to take place in insects, and per- 
haps points out some analogy between the valves of the 
shell and the upper wings, or elytra of insects, and the 
mantle and their under wings. 

Bose states that the animals of the genus Venus, in 
calm weather, may be seen sailing on the surface of the 
waters, using one of their valves as a boat and the other as 
a sail. As these are usually rather heavy shells, they must 
be furnished with some means of rendering themselves 
lighter than the water. Pliny, of old, mentions shells dedi- 
* Tellioa. 


Fig. 38 . 



a. Foot, b, b. Valves. 
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cated to Venus, which sail and oppose their concave part to 
the wind. 

Thus we see the Creator has given even to these appa- 
rently stupid and inactive creatures means of enjoyment, 
that every one is not aware of ; and powers 'of locomotion, 
of wliich, at first sight, they seem incapable. 

I might enlarge here on the admirable contrivance and 
variety observable in the hinge, as it is called, by means of 
which tlie animals are enabled to open and shut the valves 
of their shells ; upon the sculpture and colours that distin- 
guish many of them, particularly amongst the imimusculars ; 
but this chapter is already too long, and enough has been 
said to prove that they have in no respect been neglected 
or overlooked by the Almighty Being who willed their 
existence, and who is ever w'atchfid over the creatures of 
his hand, to provide them with all things necessary for their 
being, consistently with the ends he created them to serve. 


CIIAPTEK IX. 

FUXCTIOyS AND INSTINCTS. UNIVALVE MOLLUSCAN3. 

The Univalve shells of the Swedish naturalist, a term 
adopted from Aristotle’s Monothyra, are next to be con- 
sidered j these, with the multivalve Chitons, form the Oas- 
tropods, or shell-fish using ^ their belly for a leg, of Cuvier ; 
and wdth the cuttle-fish and nautilus tribe, constitute La- 
marck’s Class of Molluscans, The latter author divides his 
Class into five orders, four of which belong to the tribe I 
am considering. 
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Fig. 40. 


1. JPteropeds (wing-footed) ; furnislied with Fig- 30 . 
organs only for swimming and sailing. 

2. Gastropods (belly-footed) ; body straight, 
never spirally convolved ; a muscular foot for 
creeping under the belly. 

3. Trachelipods (neck-footed) ; greatest part 
of the body spirally convolved, always inhabit- 
ing a spirivalve shell : foot free, attached to the 
neck, formed for creeping. 

4. Ileteropods (diverse-footed) ; no coronet of arms ; no 
subventral, or subjugular foot ; fins, one or more, not 
disposed in pairs.* 

As the Cephalopods, forming 
Lamarck’s fourth Order, may be 
regarded rather as constituting 
a larger division or Sub-class of 
the Molluscans, than an Order, I 
shall consider them in a separate 
chapter. 

1. Proceeding from one of the above Orders to another, 
I shall select such individuals belonging to it as appear to 
exemplify the great attributes of their Creator, either in 
their structure, forms, habits, or instincts. The animals of 
the first Order, like the long celebrated Argonaut and 
Nautilus, enliven the surface of the ocean®in fine* weather, 
where they steer their little barks through, between, and 
over its fluctuating waves, and spread their membranous 
sails to the soft breathing of the zephyrs. 

One of the most noted animals of the tribe is known by 
the appellation of the Boreal Clio, which, like the jelly-fish, 
has a gelatinous body, is defended by no shell, and aftbrds 
food to the whales and other fishes, as well as to the 
sea-birds. This animal is abundant in places that suit it, 
* Fig. 4J. 
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and appears only during the warmest hours of the day on 
the surface. 

Other genera of this Order are covered by a shell or 
shells. Of this kind is the genus so named froni 

its semi-transparent shell, which wears the appearance of 
a bivalve with soldered valves, the upper one being the 
largest ; tliis difference of size of the seeming valves causes 
an aperture through which the animal sends forth two 
large yellow and violet wings, or sails, rounded and divided 
at their summit into three lobes. The head in- tliis genus 
is almost evanescent, so that both shell and head exhibit 
an easy transition from the acephalous or bivalve Molluscans 
to tliose -which have a head. When its wings or sails are 
unfolded, it moves with great velocity on the surface of the 
sea. The animals of this Order, both from the beautiful 
colouring of their filmy sails or wings, and from their 
number and symmetry, are better entitled to the appellation 
of the butterflies of the ocean, than the etji^allop shells 
which have sometimes been so called. The mantle of the 
bivalves becomes an organ <5f very different use in the 
Pteropods ; for they, having no means of fixing themselves 
like most of the bivalves, float continually in the ocean; 
to compensate for this want, as in innumerable other 
instances, their Creator has given them the powder of 
expanding this trgan as a sail, both for motion and to give 
some direction to their course ; it is attached to the mouth 
or neck, and is connected in some species with their 
respiration. Nothing certain is known with respect to 
their food : probably they absorb the animalcules swarming 
ini' j sea-water.* 

* Recent observations have shown that the Pteropod Mollusca are much 
more highly gifted animals than is represented in the text. From a memoir 
on the structure of the Clio Borealis, by Professor Eschricht of Copenhagen^ 
it appears that the locomotive organs or wing-like appendages attached to 
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2. The series of Oastropods begins with animals that 
have no shell, amongst which the most remarkable seem to 
be the Scyllaa and the Tethys, both known to Linne, and 
by him described. The former is an oblong gelatinous 
animal, laterally compressed, elevated above in the middle, 
where it has two pair of membranous wings or fins. Its 
inferior surface is hollowed out longitudinally, by means 
of which, and its tentacles, it can embrace tiie stems of 
the fuci or sea-wrack, the flowers of which it eats. It is 

the sides of the neck constitute an apparatus of a very remarkable de- 
scription. The two aliform membranes, although externally they appear to 
be separate instruments, are, in reality, conjoined, being composed entirely 
of muscular fibres which pass right through the neck, and spread out on each 
side to form the substance of the wings, thus constituting an apparatus 
which is strictly comparable to the double paddled oar, used by the Green- 
lander to row his light kajac over the very seas inhabited by the little clio 
in such abundance. 

The head is surmounted by various organs appropriated to different uses, 
some of them presenting a complication of structure that is truly amazing. 
On each side of the mouth are three conical appendages, that to a super- 
ficial examiner appear to be mere ifeshy tentacula, but in reality they are 
prehensile organs of unparalleled construction. Each of these six ap- 
pendages, when examined attentively, is seen to be of a reddish tint, and 
this colour under the microscope is found to be dependent upon the pre- 
sence of numerous, minute, isolated red points distributed over its surface. 
When still further magnified, the detached points are evidently distinct 
organs placed with great regularity, so as to give a speckled appearance to 
the fleshly cone upon which they are situated ; and their number, roughly 
estimated, may amount to about three thousand. Every one of these red 
specks when more closely examined is found to be, in fact, a transparent 
cylinder resembling the cell of a polype, and conttiining within its cavity 
about twenty pedunculated discs which can be protruded from the orifice of 
their sheath, forming so many prehensile suckers adfipted to seize and hold 
minute prey. Thus, therefore, there will be (3000 x 20 x 6), three hundred 
and sixty thousand of these microscopic instruments of prehension upon 
the head of a single Clio. These little pteropods are furnished, moreover, 
^th formidable jaws, indicating their food to be by no means of so simple 
a character as above surmised.— T. R. J. 

B 2 
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described as moving very slowly in the water by bendmg 
its extremities. It swims on the surface when the w^eather 
is calm, but adheres to the floating fuci when the sea is 
agitated, so that the kindness and foresight of its Maker — 
by giving it \^dngs, for independent motion, and means to 
adhere to the fuci, when support is necessary to it, or it 
takes its food— has thus provided amply for its enjoyment 
and sustenance. The great peculiarity of the latter, the 
Tethys, is a mantle which extends above and beyond the 
head, like that of some marine goddess, concealing it 
entirely, and forming an ample veil, fringed or imdulated 
at its margin. By the help of this veil they elevate 
themselves to the surface, and probably sail on the waters. 
This animal is nearly related to the Laplysia^ a kind of 
sea-slug, like which it lives in muddy places, and ejects 
Fig. 41 . a black fluid ; it is very 

foetid, and its flesh is 
poisonoui^ It only 
rises to the surface iu 
the hot season, 

I shall next notice 
a tribe of Gastropods, which at first sight, considering the 
number of pieces of which their shelly covering is com- 
posed, seems to belong to the multivalves, amongst which 
Linne has placed it. It will be readily perceived that I am 
speaking of the Chiton, or coat-of-mail shell, but when the 
animal that it covers is examined, it will be found that, 
notwithstanding its multivalve shell, it really belongs to the 
Gastropods. 

These animals are generally found under stones, sometimes 
they adhere to the surface of rocks, and sometimes conceal 
themselves in their fissures : they often traverse vast tracts 
-of ocean, fixed to the keels of ships; like some of the limpets 
they fix themselves a good way out of the water, so as 
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only to be wetted when the tide is up, and sometimes 
above high water mark. Poli says that when they resist 
any attempt to force them from their station, they expel 
the air and water on all sides and produce a vacuum, so 
that it is very difficult to overcome the pressure of the 
atmosphere; and Mr. Frembly, who had an opportunity 
of studying their habits on the Fig. 42. 

coast of Chili, states that when 
not apprehensive of danger their 
attachment is very slight, and by 
pushing them gently they 
easily slide from the surface to 
which they are attached ; but if a 
direct attempt is made to unfix 
them by force, they will part with 
a portion of their shells sooner than let go their hold. 

When we consider that these animals are not only often 
('xposed to the violent action of the waves, but also to the 
attack of countless enemies, we see abundant reason for the 
coat of mail with which their Creator has covered them. 
Even the fleshy or cartilaginous margin, or zone, as my 
lamented friend, the Eev. Lansdowp Guilding, in his admi- 
rable memoir on this tribe, denominated it, is defended 
sometimes by scales, spines, and bristles, at others rough 
with numerous little bony tubercles ; it is also described as 
in general fringed, so that when the animal attaches itself 
to a rock or stone, it is altogether calculated, by the appli- 
cation of the prone part of its body, to produce a vacuum. 
The wing-shell and other bivalves that suspend themselves 
by a byssus, arc sufficiently protected by their shells from 
the attack of their enemies, without so complete an adhe- 
sion of the body as is necessary for the coat-of-mail shell. 
Mr. Guilding, who had excellent opportunities of observa- 
tion, informs us that these animals are night-feeders. 
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remaining stationary as above during the day; reasoning 
from analogy, he suspects they feed on marine plants, the 
sea-wrack, &c. These creatures slide along very slowly ; if 
accidentally reversed, they recover a prone position by the 
violent motions of the ligament or zone that surrounds 
them ; and if alarmed they sometimes roll themselves up like 
wood-lice. 

Lamarck proceeds immediately from the Chitonidans to 
the Patellidans or Limpets,* which also fix themselves so 
firmly to the rocks, that it requires considerable force to 
detach them, and sometimes in such numbers that their 
surface seems quite covered by them. The transition from 
the former tribe to this, with no intermediate links, seems 
at first sight violent, and their right to be associated in the 
same family rather problematical: probably intermediate 
species will come to light which will render this point more 
evident than the shell of these animals appears to indicate. 

With regard to their functions and the panl assigned to 
them in the great plan of creation, little is known; probably 
from their numbers in some parts, they may help to soften 
the rocks, so that they may, at some destined hour, yield 
more readily to the force of the winds and waves ; thus they 
may be enumerated amongst the instruments which the 
Creator employs to effect his purposes, and such changes in 
the coast of any country as he wills shall take place. 

They afibrd a beautiful instance of the gradual progress 
of Creative Wisdom from form to form. If the student of 
the tribe looks with inquiring eye at a collection of the 
Patellidans, or limpets, in the flattest and most depressed 
of them,t he will find no small resemblance to one of the 
valves of a bivalve shell ; he will soon, however, discover a 
prominence in it, the first tendency towards the spiral con* 
volution, a little removed from its centre, which will prove 
* Patella, t Umbrella indica. 
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to him that it belongs to a very different tribe; looking 
again at others that are more elevated and conical,* he will 
SCO the same prominence or beak forming a more striking 
feature; and ascertaining these shells to be univalves, he 
will find, upon a comparison of them wdth the nerit,t the 
8nail,{ or the periwinkle, § that this umbo or knob, is analo- 
gous to the spiral part of those shells, as he will see upon 
examining one of the bonnet-limpets, |1 in which he will 
detect an incipient decurved spire; passing from this by 
one of the chambered-limpcts,^ it will lead him to the neri- 
tidans, or top-shells, from which the road is direct to the sea- 
ear ;** and by another,tt he arrives almost immediately at the 
periwinkles and snails. If he chance to examine further 
between the limpets and the w'hclks,^ J: he will find another 
open shell, §§ which forms the path to the latter genus. If 
once more his eye happens to observe a shell almost open,|||| 
but with the sides a littled turned in, he will see still another 
road leading by the dippers^fli to the elegant tribe of cow- 
ries.*! It is by this road that Lamarck travels to them. 
Again, he may perliaps be shown, preserved in spirits, an 
animal whose respiratory orifice is covered by a round 
shield — ^this is the sea-slug,*! an animal famous for Pliny’s 
legend of its noxious qualities, whose head resembles a 
hare, which leads’ from the Patellidans towards the common 
slug of our gardens.*§ To the bivalves there seems to be 
also a road from this central group, by a Norwegian shell, 
described by Muller as an anomalous species of limpet, but 
which by Lamarck is considered to be a bivalve.*|| The 
lower valve in this genus is so thin that Muller overlooked 


• Patella vulgata. t Nerita, Neritina, &c. 

§ Turbo. II Pileopsis ungarica, &c. 

** Haliotis. If Calyptrera. 

$$ Concholepas peruviana. i||| Bulltea. 

Cypraea. *! Laplysia depilans. 

*11 Orbicula Norwegica, 


X Helix. 

^ Crepidula. 
XX Buccinum. 
Hf Bulla. 

♦§ Limax. 
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it ; by it the animal adheres to marine bodies : the upper 
valve, like the Patella] is sub-conical with a prominent 
vertex, and the two valves are not connected by a hinge. 

A due consideration of all these circumstances, of this 
radiation, as it were, from a typical form as a centre, by 
various roads towards different tribes, seems to prove, and 
the obsen^ation is confirmed by fiicts in other departments 
of nature, that the world of animals, as well as that of 
heavenly bodies, consists of numerous systems, each, so to 
speak, with its central orb, and all concatenated, and 
revolving as it were wheel within wheel, and all tending 
towards or branching from a common centre. It seems, in 
the present instance, taking the group expressed by Patella 
of Liime as the common centre, that from thence, though 
by difterent and diverging routes, we may arrive at almost 
every molluscan group or tribe. 

Tjie Moiluscans that we have hitherto been considering, 
with the exception of the herbivorous chitons^ derive their 
nutriment from the sea-water itself, either from animalcules 
or other marine substances requiring only absorption ; but 
the Gastropods, that w'e are next to notice, live upon more 
solid food, and such as cannot be digested without a more 
pow'erfuU ^tion upon it. Of this description are the 
dippers* which are furnished with a singular organ or 

♦ Bulla. 

The Cliosy as shown in a preceding page, are eminently provided with 
predatory weapons, the ^cyllca browse the sea-weed by means of a pair of 
strong lateral cutting jaws, the homy blades of which, both m shape and 
mode of action, are literally shears or scissors, and they possess, moreover, 
in the interior of their gizzards twelve cutting knives, so disposed as to chop 
up food when swallowed. The Laplysiee feed on little shell-fish that they 
swallow whole, and although deprived of jaws have gizzards armed with 
crushing-plates of horn, and recurved hooks to tear up solid substances. 
The mouth of the Patellae is a structure quite unique; their tongue, when 
not in use, is packed in spiral coils within the body, and when unrolled is 
seen to have its surface armed from end to end with triple rows of spiny 
teeth arranged transversely, by means of whicji the aliment is triturated 
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gizzard that proves their predaceous or carnivorous habits ; 
the remaining genera are herbivorous, but as they exhibit 
no very interesting traits I shall proceed to the next order. 

The Traclielipods^ constituting Lamarck’s third Order of 
Molluscans, may be divided into those that are kerhivorom, 
and those that are carnivorous^ the first having no respi- 
ratory siphon, with which the others are furnished. 

The herbivorous Trachelipods may be subdivided into 
terrestrial and aquatic^ and the latter into those that inhabit 
fresh water or salt. It is not knowm that any of the pre- 
daceous ones are terrestrial. The terrestrial ones not only 

against a bony plate placed like an upper jaw within the mouth. This 
remarkable tongue, when unrolled, is at least three times longer than the 
body of the animal itself, and when not in use, is packed up in close spiral 
folds, in a cavity appropriated to its reception. The teeth, which arm the 
surface of this remarkable apparatus, are towards the extremity of the 
organ, of almost crystalline hardness, adapted to abrade by their action 
almost any substance to which they are applied ; but posteriorly, 'that is> 
near the root of the tongue, they are of a softer texture : when, however, 
the front ranks become destroyed by use, the hinder ones, advancing 
forward, assume the same density of structure and thus continually furnish 
from behind weapons to supply the place of those which have become 
blunted by use. An arrangement essentially similar, and equally illustrative 
of the providence of the Creator, is met with in the skates and sharks, 
whose work is to destroy, not vegetable, but animal existence. In these 
creatures, the teeth, instead of being implanted in the jaws, as amongst 
higher animals, are simply spread over the surface of the tongue and gums; 
those upon the tongue, like those of the limpet, are so small, we scarcely 
call them teeth, but on the gums we find them changed to awful weapons, 
rank behind rank, like soldiers on the battle-field; yet the front ranks alone 
are ready for the work of butchery, those behind lie flat within the mouth, 
concealed behind a fleshy screen; but ns the front are worn away and 
blunted, these rise up, row after row, to take the place of those that now are 
useless. Thus, however long such formidable tyrants are permitted to 
festrain the immense fertility of ocean's progeny, the butcher's knives are 
always sharp and ready to perform the stern behests of Him who issued 
forth the fiat, ** Death to every living thing.” 
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devour the leaves and stems of plants, but some also attack 
their roots; one species, defended by an operculum or mouth- 
cover, devours those of the violet.* Others of this tribe are 
found on trees, under moss, or feeding on the lichens ; the 
shells of some of these are what are called turrited,t or long 
and slender, with spiral whirls, resembling, in miniature, a 
lofty tower with a spiral staircase winding round it. By this 
attenuated structure their motions, in their close retreats, 
are less impeded. As it is in this tribe of univalves that 
the organ just mentioned, the operculum^ or mouth-piece, 
first makes its appearance, it will not be improper here to 
give some account of it. 

If wo survey tlie various tribes of shell-bearing animals 
we find them defended from the injuries or attacks, to which 
their situation exposes them, by various expedients, aU of 
them indicating Power and Wisdom in their contrivance 
and formation, and Goodness in their end. These animals 
themselves . all have a soft body furnished wifti organs of 
different kinds, suited to their station and purposes. Those 
that are below them in the scale, especially the naked 
Polypes, and gelatinous Eadiaries, are still more frail and 
evanescent, but their organization is so inferior, that it is 
probably less subject to derangement from external acci- 
dents, or injuries are sooner remedied, than in that of the 
shell-fish — which, unless they were clad in some kind of 
mail, would probably soon perish. Accordingly we find 
some protected by a multivalve tubular shelht the in- 
habitant protruding its organs at the summit, which is 
defended by an operculum consisting of more than a single 
piece — in others, also, the shell is multivalvo, but the 
animal protrudes itself at the sides, and has no operculum, 
as in the common bamacle.§ Others, again, are piotected 
by a shell consisting of two valves, open at one or two 

* Cyclostoma elegans, t Clausilia. 

X Balanus, Tubicinella. § Pentelasmis, 
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ends, and these seek further protection, either by burying 
themselves in the sand or perforating the rocks, or by 
suspending themselves by a byssus; others, again, which 
only open their shells at certain times, as the oyster, fix 
tliemselves to any convenient substance. To these succeed 
others, whose shell is transversely divided into many 
pieces,* but yet, taken together, it forms a single valve 
protecting the back of a gastropod, or slug-like animal, 
which for further protection, when it is not moving, and to 
supply the place of a lower valve, fastens itself to a rock or 
other substance. 

With the Patellidans begin the undivided univalve shells, 
which, like the preceding animals, protect their lower side 
by fixing themselves to the rocks ; the sea-ears, t which are 
still more open, have recourse to a similar mode of pro- 
tecting themselves, they preserve a commuhication with the 
atmosphere or water without elevating their shells, by 
means of a line of apertures, under the thickest margin 
near the apex ; these apertures begin, when the animal is 
young, near the spire, and as it grows it stops up one and 
opens another, as its occasions require. I have a very large 
specimen, in w'hich there are traces of eighteen apertures, 
and all but six are stopped up. If we turn our eyes from 
these to the Buccinidan or Wlielk tribe, we are struck by 
an open Peruvian shell, which at first sight seems like a 
limpet, t but upon inquiry we find that it is defended by an 
operculum, the plan of protection being here changed, and, 
instead of an under-valve, or a rocky munition, it is closed 
by a broad plate, which some peculiarity in its structure and 
organization doubtless required ; from this by Purpura and 
Monoceros to the true Buccinvmj the mouth narrows and 
the operculum with it. 

If we examine the common periwinkle, we find the mouth 
Chiton, t Ualiotis, I Concholepas* 
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of its shell closed by a homy organ called the^a^cA, which is 
attached to the foot or rather neck, by its convex or lower 
surface, sitting on a sub-triangular flat space spirally con- 
voluted ; this is the operculum^ and if examined on either 
side will be found to be also spirally convoluted, proving 
that it is formed by the part on which it sits. When the 
animal expands its foot for creeping, the operculum is 
retracted within the shell, so as to be quite out of the way. 
If we examine the opercula of other shells, we shall find 
that the majority of them have the same spiral configuration 
traced both on the upper and lower surface. In most that 
I have seen the intervals of the whirls increase in width, as 
the spires of the shells do from the base to the mouth. In 
the top-shell* tlie whirls are perfectly regular and nearly 
equidistant. They vary much in thickness; I have one 
three-fourths of an inch thick, w'hile those of the top-shell 
and periwinkle are very thin. In some of the thick ones, on 
the under side the convolutions are very con\^x, and some- 
times elevated into concentrical ridges. Some underneath 
have a forest of obtuse elevations, and many are rough with 
minute tubercles. As to substance some are homy, while 
Fjg* ^3. others resemble the shell; others 

are horny externally and shelly 
internally. If these formations 
on the under side, as in the 
** common periwinkle, represent 
the shape of the part of the neck 
to which they are attached, as 



Voluta »tlilopica.t 


• Trochus. 

t a. The eye, showing iris and pupil, h. The right hand tentacle, c. The 
proboscis exserted, d. The frontal maigin of the head. e» The respiratory 
tube or siphuncle, /. Appendage at its base. g. g. The two gills, of which 
the right hand one has but one series of lamine. h. Termination of the 
alimentary canal, i. i. The right hand margin of the mantle, h. The 
male organ. /. /« The foot. 
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they most probably do, it must act the part of a mould, 
upon which the operculum is formed from its mucus, and 
increased as the aperture enlarges. 

Lamarck is of opinion that the shell of univalves is 
formed in a similar way upon the neck of the animal, which 
in the Murices or rock-shells, and other tribes distinguished 
by spines or tubercles, has certain fleshy processes which 
produce those spines, &c., and is withdrawn when they have 
acquired consistence enough not to bend when thus left to 
themselves. Other concliologists, particularly one of the 
most eminent of our times, Poli, think that the shells of 
univalves are organized bodies, and produce their spines as 
vegetables do their prickles ; he says also that their shells 
contain cellular membranes almost like a Bete mucoevm. 

In the progress of a shell’s growth, as new spines are 
fonned old ones drop off ; how this is efiected seems not to 
be accounted for by either hypothesis — it is analogous, how- 
ever, in a great degree, to wliat was mentioned above wdth 
regard to the holes in the shell of the sea-ear, only that with 
them an old hole is stopped up, wlien a new one is formed. 
All that can be said on the subject is, that the animal, 
instructed by Providence, as new processes are formed and a 
new whirl of its shell completed, is enabled to throw off* by 
a solvent, or some other means unascertained, those that are 
no longer wanted. 

It is observable that the terrestrial univalves,’*^ of this 
order, are never armed with spines, tubercles, or other eleva- 
tions, but exhibit generally a levigated shell. As they 
move about usually amongst bushes, under moss, or in 
grass, the object of the Creator in this structure was pro- 
bably that their motions might not be impeded by any 
roughness of their shell. 

Mr. E. "W. Brayley, in a very ingenious memoir, in the 
* Helix, &c. 
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Zoological Journal, has contended, with considerable strength 
of argument, that the moveable black points in the upper 
tentacles of snails, though he allows they may be their 
analogues, are not real eyes ; hut the Ecv. L. Giiilding, in a 
subsequent part of the same Journal, states, that the large 
strombs of the Caribbean sea have eyes furnished with iris 
and pupil, similar to those of birds and reptiles — ^that they 
have also a vitreous and aqueous humour, and a black pig- 
ment, which certainly prove them to be real eyes— their 
organ of hearing, he thought, was likewise distinct. The 
co\mes also are said to have eyes, exhibiting both iris and 
pupil, as have some volutes.* 

Giving these facts their due w’eight, I think we may con- 
clude that the so-called eyes of snails, are real though 
imperfect visual organs. It appears to be the plan of the 
Creator, 

to ascend, 

From small beginnings to a glorious end.t^ 

An organ is, as it were sketched out, in the lowest animal, 
as, for instance, a nervous system, which keeps developing 
and improving till it is brought to its acme in the highest : 
first we find in the polypes no nerv ous centre, but molecules 
every where dispersed; then the next form is a nervous 
collar round the oesophagus; next dispersed ganglions; then 
a ganglionic chord; and so on till we arrive at a regular 
brain and spinal marrow encased in a vertebral column. We 
may with reason therefore conclude, that the organ of vision 
when first planted would be a mere rudiment, though suf- 
ficient for the animal’s purposes, and possessing few of the 
characters it exhibits when arrived at its most perfect form; 
these it keeps acquiring as it becomes more developed, or, to 
avoid misconception from nibbling critics, the Creator keeps 


Voluta ethiopica, Fig. 43, a. 
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giving it more and more perfect sight, till he brings it forth 
in aU its glory, in the highest animals. 

The most common in this country of these herbivorous 
Trachelipods, is the garden-snail,* but the species whose 
history has been most copiously related, is that called in 
France the Escargot,'^ which, though stated to have been 
originally imported into this country, now abounds in some 
parts of Surrey and other southern counties. I shall begin 
by giving some account of their economical, and then of 
their physical history. 

On the continent, especially in France, this large snail, 
which is more than double the size of our garden one, is 
used as an article of food, and though said not to be easy of 
digestion, is very palatable. They arc thought to be in best 
season in the winter, when they are hybematiug, and covered 
with their temporary calcareous operculum, which falls off 
in, the spring. The Eomans appear to have fattened these 
snails, in places appropriated for that purpose. Pliny men- 
tions several sorts that were kept separate, and amongst 
others white ones that were found in the neighbourhood of 
Eieti. The Illyrian snails he describes as the largest ; the 
African as the most prolific ; others from Soletum, in the 
breaj)olitan territory, as the noblest and best : he speaks of 
some as attaining to so enormous a size, that their shells 
would contain eighty pieces of money of the common cur- 
rency.J Bruguieres, to whom conchology is under very 
great obligations, is of opinion that by cultivation the several 
species of snails might be brought to a much greater size, 
and furnish an abundant, wholesome, and even delicate 
aliment. There is no reason why the species of this genus, 
which feed on vegetable substances, should not be as palata- 
ble as the oyster or periwinkle. 

Snails in general are hermaphrodites, or unite both sexes 
* Helix liortensis. f H. Pomatia. J Quadraiis. 
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in the same individual; this is the case with the great 
majority of MoUuscans ; the object of Providence, in this 
kind of organization, is evidently the greater multiplication 
of .the species; but though hermaphrodites, in each indi- 
vidual possess the organa of both sexes, they are not so 
as to sexual imion ; reproduction can only take place when 
different individuals impregnate each other ; this union 
takes place at the beginning of the spring, sooner or 
later, according to the heat of the season. Their courtship 
is singular, and realizes the pagan fable of Cupid’s arrows, 
for, previous to their union, each snail throws a winged dart 
or arrow at its partner. About twenty days after coupling 
the snails lay at different times a great number of white 
eggs, varying at each laying from twenty-five to eighty, as 
large, as little peas, enveloped in a membranous shell, which 
cracks when dried. They lay these eggs in shady and moist 
places, in hollows which they excavate with their foot, and 
afterw’wds cover with the same organ. The^ eggs hatch 
'sooner or later, according to the temperature, producing 
little snails, exactly resembling their parent, but so delicate 
that a sun-stroke destroys them, and animals feed upon them; 
so that few, comparatively speaking, reach the end of the 
first year, when they are sufficiently defended by the hard- 
ness of their shell. The animal, at its first exclusion, lives 
solely on the pellicle of the egg from which it was produced. 
Providence — which, in oviparous and other animals, has pro- 
vided for the first nutriment of the young in different ways, 
appropriating the milk of the mother to the young of qua- 
drapeds ; the yolk of the egg to those of birds, tortoises, and 
lizards ; and the white of the egg to frogs and toads — ^has 
made this pellicle or coat the best nutriment of the young 
snail. In fact, this pellicle, consisting of carbonate of lime, 
united to animal substance, is necessary to produce the cal- 
careous secretion of the mantle, and to consolidate the shell, 
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as yet too soft for exposure. When this envelope is eaten, 
the little snail finds its nutriment, more or less, in the 
vegetable soil around it, and from which it continues to 
derive materials for the growth and consolidation of the 
shell. It remains thus concealed for more than a month, 
when it first issues forth into the world, and, without respect 
of persons, attacks the vegetable productions around, return- 
ing often to an earthly aliment, probably still necessary, for 
the due growth and hardening of its portable house. These 
snails cease feeding wlien the first chills of autumn are felt, 
and, associating in considerable numbers on hillocks, the 
banks of ditches, or in thickets and hedges, set about their 
preparations for their winter retreat. They first expel the 
contents of their intestines, and then, concealing themselves 
under moss, grass, or dead leaves, each forms, by means of 
its foot and the viscid mucus w'hich it , secretes, a cavity 
large enough to contain its shell. The mode in which it 
effects this is remarkable ; collecting a considerable quantity 
of the mucus on the sole of its foot, a portion of earth and 
dead leaves adheres to it, which it shakes off on one side ; a 
second portion is again thus selected and deposited, and so 
on till it has reared around itself a kind of wall of sufficient 
height to form a emvity that will contain its shell; by turning 
itself round it presses against the sides, and renders them 
smooth and firm. The dome, or covering, is formed in the 
same way; earth is collected on the foot, which then is 
turned iipw^ards, and throws it off by exuding fresh mucus ; 
and this is repeated till a perfect roof is formed. Having 
now completed its winter house, it draws in its foot, covering 
it with the mantle, and opens its spiracle to draw in the air. 
On closing this, it forms with its slime a fine membrane, 
interposed between the mantle and extraneous substances. 
Soon afterwards the mantle secretes a large portion of very 
^hite fluid over its whole surface, which instantly sets uni- 

TOL. I. T 
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fonuly, and forms a kind of solid operculum like plaster of 
Paris, about half a line in thickness, which accurately closes 
the mouth. "When this is become hard, the animal separates 
the mantle from it. After a time, expelling a portion of the 
air it liad inspired, and thus being reduced in bulk, it retreats 
a little further into the shell, and forms another leaf of 
mucus, and continues repeating this operation till there are 
sometimes five or six of these leaves forming cells filled with 
air bet^yeen it and the operculum. * 

The membranous partitions are more numerous at the 
end than at the beginning of winter, and in snails inhabit- 
ing the mountains, than in those on the plains. These 
animals hybernate at the proper period, at very difterent 
temperatures, varying from 37® to 77° Fahrenh. licspira- 
tion ceases during the period of hybernation.' 

The mode in which these animals escape from their 
winter confinement is singular : the air they had expired on 
retiring into their shell further and further^ remains be- 
tween the different partitions of mucous membrane above 
mentioned, which forms so many cells henneticalJy sealed ; 
this they again inspire, and thus acquiring fresh vigour, 
each separate partition, as they proceed, is broken by the 
pressure of the foot, projected in part through the mantle ; 
when arrived at the operculum they burst it by a strong 
effort, and finally detaching it, then emerge, begin to walk 
and to break their long fast.* 

In all these proceedings the superintending care and wise 
provisions of a Father Being are evident. This creature 
can neither foresee the degree of cold to which it may be 
exposed in its state of hybernation, nor know by what 
means it may secure itself from the fatal effects it would 
produce upon it, if not provided against. But at a destined 
period, often when the range of the thermometer is high, 

* Gaspard and Bell, Zool. Jour. i. 93.— ii. 174. 
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not stimulated by a cold atmosphere, except, perhaps, by 
the increasing length of the night, at the bidding of some 
secret power, it sets about erecting its winter dwelling, and 
employing its foot both as a shovel to make its mortar, as a 
hod to transport it, and a trowel to spread it duly and 
evenly, at length finishes and covers in its snug and warm 
retreat; and then still further, to secime itself from the 
action of the atmosphere, with the slimy secretion with 
which its Maker has gifted it, fixes partition after partition, 
and fills each cell formed by it, with air, till it has retreated 
as far as it can from every closed orifice of its shell — and 
thus barricades itself against a frozen deatli. Again, in tlie 
spring, wlicu the word is spoken — awake, thou that steepest 
—it begins immediately to act with energy, it reinspires, as 
above related, the air stored in its cells, bursts all its cere- 
ments, returns to its summer haimts, and again lays waste 
our gardens. 

We may observe here, with respect to this and all 
hybemating animals, a beautiful relation and correspond- 
cnco between their habits and their functions. Their olfieial 
duty is to remove superfluities and nuisances, to prevent 
vegetable substances from encroaching too much upon each 
other, to remove entirely those that are dead and putres- 
cent. At the season of the year, therefore, when tlic former 
are in full vigour, forth issue from their various retreats the 
innumerable tribes that make them their food; but when 
they cease to grow and flourish, these services are not 
wanted, and the animals who perfonn them disappear from 
the face of nature. Again, when dead animals, or the 
excrements of living ones, or the sweets issuing from innu- 
merable flowers, would clog the air that we breathe with 
effluvia unfriendly to health and life — countless armies are 
every where upon the wdng, or on the alert, to prey upon 
such substances, and prevent their miasmata from breeding 
T 2 
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a pestilence amongst us; but when the cold season returns, 
the flowers lose their leaves and blossoms, and exhale no 
longer their sweets, and the scents arising from putrescent 
and other fmtid substances become no longer annoying. 
Then the Avholc army employed in this department disap- 
pears, and the face of nature seems to lose the most busy 
part of its population, gone to a long repose. 

It is worthy of remark, with respect to the terrestrial 
animals of the tribe we are considering, that they all delight 
in shady and moist places, and that during hot and drj' 
weather they seldom make their appearance, but no sooner 
comes a shower, than they are all iti motion. It is probable 
that their power of motion is impeded by a dry soil, aud 
that the grains of earth and small stones, when quite dry, 
adhere to their slimy foot. 

As many of the marine shells appear in some degree 
amphibious, for instance, the Chitons and the Limpets^ so, 
perhaps, some of the terrestrial ones may oc(4sionally enter 
fresh waters ; indeed the amber shells,* at least one species, t 
is stated to swim occasionally on the surface of the w’ater. 
From these circumstances it seems not improbable that the 
shell-fish, as well as the birds, so vast a proportion of them 
being marine animals, were all amongst the objects created 
on the fifth day, aud produced by the w aters. 

There are very large and beautiful shells found in South 
America, belonging to the terrestrial herbivorous section 
and to different genera J divided from Helix of Liune, but 
w^e know nothing of their history or habits ; I shall therefort^ 
now say something upon the marine herbivorous Trache- 
lipods. 

The violet snail (lanthina,/^. 44,) which, according to the 
account of its manners given by Bose, who paid particular 

* Succinea, f S. elongata. 

X For instance, Achatina Bulimus, Ac. 
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latitliilio. 
o, Tho mouth. 
h. The shell, 
c. Thu ftir vesicles. 


attention to them in a voyage Fig. 44. 

from France to America, exhibits \ a 

several very remarkable pcculi- 
arities. When the sea is calm, *■ 

these animals may be seen col- 
lected often in large bands, swim- 
ming over the surface by means of lanthiucu 

a floating apparatus consisting of The »heii!^ * 

aerial vesicles, produced by their '“*■ 'esicics. 

foot; and attached to its posterior part, a little below the 
point to which the operculum is fixed in other genera, 
and to which Cuvier thinks it bears some analogy, who 
also observes that the animal has a natatory membrane or 
fin on each side of its body. During this action their head 
is very prominent, and the foot is so extended that the float 
or line of vesicles forms an angle with the middle of the 
shell. AVhen the sea is rough, the animal absorbs the air 
from its vesicles, changes the direction of its foot, contracts 
its body, and lets itself sink. It does the same when in 
danger from any enemy ; and further, like the cuttle-fish 
and some others, colours the water by the emission of a 
blue fluid, which serves to conceal it. They are vividly 
phosphoric in the night. Birds carry them olf with great 
dexterity. 

If their floating apparatus is mutilated, the foot can 
reproduce it. The latter is flat towards the head, this part 
of it is furnished with a transparent membrane, which 
extends far beyond its extremity, and is composed of a large 
number of vesicles of unequal size, those in the middle 
being the largest ; these vesicles the animals fill with air at 
their pleasure. The violet-coloured shell of this little animal 


is remarkably thin, w'hich facilitates its excursions on the 
surface. It is singular that under this fragile vesicular float 
a little line of pearly fibres may be perceived, to which are 
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attached its eggs; in some species they are contained in 
little membranous bags or sacs. It is thought that the 
young animals, when liberated from these bags or chambers, 
ascend their mother’s float, and so are transported to the 
surface. Fishes arc enabled to rise to the surface of the 
water by means of their air-bladders, and some radiaries by 
a vesicle which surmounts them,* but neither of them .are 
more singular than these outriggers by which the vessel of 
the violet-snail is kept both buoyant and steady. 

The foot of the Molluscans, when wo first observe it, 
seems to us merely an organ of locomotion, nothing remark- 
able ill its structure, and incapable of any multifarious 
action, but when we study the history of this and the 
preceduig snail, we see that it is a most important organ, 
and which performs a grefiter v.ariety of operations than 
almost any organ of any other animal. 'W'c have seen that 
it spins a fine silk and thread; that it secretes a fluid 
serviceable for several purposes ; that it can ffcrm a float, as 
ill the present instance ; that it can be used as a hand in 
excavating and building, and various other manipulations, so 
that in giving them this instrument and endowing it with 
such \ariety of functions in the various tribes, their Creator 
gave them everything they w'anted. 

Perhaps the followers of Lamarck may say that, in the 
present instance, the animal constnicts its own float itself, 
at the impulse of its own wants. Put uninstructed by its 
Creator, how could it learn that vesicles full of air would 
serve to float its little boat ? and if not already organized to 
answer the impulse of an exciting cause, in vain would tho 
will of the animal, if so instructed, endeavour to produce 
and inflate the vesicles, or, when it willed to sink, to empty 
them of air. 

The shell-fish of the aquatic tribe best known in this 
• See above, p. J 00 . 
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country is the jperiioinkle, vulgarly called the pin-patch,* 
wliich, next to the oyster and the cockle, seems most in 
request as a relishing article of food. These animals, as I 
observ'cd, not very long since at Cromer, in Norfolk, appear 
to make the bladder-kelp,t which, at low water, may be seen 
there in largo patches, a kind of submarine pasture, for I 
found them in abundance upon it at low water. As the 
Creator willed that the waters, whether salt or fresh, should 
have their peculiar inhabitants, it was requisite that each 
sliould have its appropriate food. Did all feed upon the 
same substance there would bo a universal struggle, unless, 
indeed, the entire variety of the submarine botanical world 
was done away, and one homogeneous article provided, in 
such quantity as to be a sufficient supply for all. But 
furtlier, doubtless, dilferent organizations and forms could 
not be maintained upon the same pabulum, and therefore 
dilh'rent creatures required difterent articles of food, or 
difterent parts of the same article. Here was a mutual 
office — the numberless vegetable productions require to be 
kept within due limits, and therefore the function of the 
aquatic animals is to maintain them in due relative pro- 
portions. Was the ocean and all its streams planted as 
HOW', and there were no animals of any description to keep 
in check its vegetable productions, they w'ould all in time 
grow up and choke the rivers, and gradually raise the bed of 
tlio ocean till there w’ould be no more sea. 

Having considered the plant-devouring Trachelipods, I 
shall say something next upon the carnivorous or predaceous 
ones, which form the great body of large marine shells, and 
those which most ornament our cabinpts, for to this tribe 
belong the CowTies,J Cones, § Mitres, || Whelks, Tuns,** 

* Turbo litoreus. t Fucus vesiculosiis, t Cyprrea. 

§ Conus. II Mitra. % Buceinura, Dolium. 
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Volutes,* Helmets, t Bockshells,! StrombB,§ and other 
conchs which exceed the general run of shells in beauty, 
form, and magnitude. But with regard to their habits and 
instincts we know little or nothing of any interest. 

They are distinguished from the herbivorous ones by 
breathing the sea-water, for they are all submarine, by 
means of a siphon or tube, instead of by an aperture in the 
neck ; in the place of maxillje, their moutli is furnished ^ith 
a retractile proboscis, with which they pierce and suck other 
shell-fish. The aperture of the shell is also very difterent, 
the siphon being accompanied sometimes by a channel, and 
sometimes by a notch at the base of the aperture. 

The tribe most celebrated from ancient times, on aecount 
of the vaunted purple dye which one species produced, is 
tliat constituted by the Bochshelhy or Linne’s great genus, 
MuresCj and Lamarck’s canaliferous Zoophagans, called so 
from the long straight canal which terminates the mouth of 
their shells. The principal feature of this •♦tribe, besides 
their long channelled beak, is the vast variety of spines, and 
other processes and ridges, with which their Creator has 
armed a great number of them ; the beak and mouth of 
several give them no small resemblance to the heads of 
certain birds, thus one is called the thorny woodcock, || 
another the snipe, f &c. 

At the first blush an inquirer into the use of these spines 
and other arms of shell-fish, would imagine that their object 
is defence, yet when he is told that those which are most 
remarkable for them arc themselves predaceous animals, 
and that the herbivorous shell-fish are usually not distin- 
guished by anything of the kind, he seems to hesitate as to 
what conclusion he shall draw. It may be observed, how- 
ever, that the tribe most distinguished for these arms, the 

♦ Voluta, t Cassis. J Murex. 

§ Strombiu. j| M. Tzibulus. ^ M. Haustellum. 
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rock-shells, are not so remarkable for their size as many 
others which live by prey, as the strombs, the hclmet-sheUs, 
and the tritons, so that their armour may sometimes prevent 
one of these from boring their shells, and inserting its pro- 
boscis into them. 

The tribe we are now considering, the rock-shells, were in 
high esteem from the earliest ages, on account of the dye 
tliat some of them afforded, and cloths dyed with it bore a 
higher price than almost any other ; more than one species, 
however, yielded anciently a dye; one, according to Bochart, 
a glaucous or azure colour, as he interprets it, and the other 
purple. But Tyrian purple is no longer in request. I 
could say much, observes the author just named, upon jihe 
finding, fishing, aud method of dyeing of the purpura ; about 
the price, formerly enormous, nearly equalling that of pearls, 
a single shell, according to Aristotle, selling for a mina or 
about 3/.; concerning the time at which it began gradually to 
grow’ out of fashion, and at length to be wholly neglected : 
so that now' it is never used, and no one knows the method 
of preparing it. In fact, the cochineal seems to have sup- 
planted it, but it w ould surely be an object of great interest 
to re-discover the Tyrian rock-shell, as well as that which 
yielded the azure colour, and ascertain how far they 
deserved, especially the former, the high encomiums be- 
stowed upon them, and to deck imperial shoulders. The 
shells are probably still in existence on the coast of Pales* 
tin#. It was the custom to crush the shell as soon as taken, 
for, if kept, the animal was wont to vomit its flower, as the 
purple dye was called by Aristotle. This great philosopher 
thought the purpura lived six years, as the adult animal had 
six whirls in its shell, and he supposed one to be formed 
annually. He gives a detailed history of these animals, of 
their congregating in the spring, and of their forming a kind 
of comb, like bees ; he also mentions several kinds of them. 
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that the small shells were bruised, and the animal extracted 
from the largo ones ; that the dye lies between the neck and 
what he denominates the poppy. It is found, by Cuvier, to 
be placed above the neck by the side of the stomach. 
Plumier relates that a shell-fish of this genus squirts out 
its fluid in a stream, wlieuever molested, which renders 
it probable that its object is defence. 

Aristotle mentions the operculum of the purifle, and also 
the proboscis, or tongue as he calls it, which he describes 
as longer tlian the finger, and protruded from under the 
operculum, with this it feeds, and with it can pierce shells, 
and will attack even those of its own kind; this agrees 
with modem observations, adding that the tongue is 
terminated by a sucker armed with short tentacles, Aris- 
totle also observes, an observation confirmed likewise hy 
modern investigators, that these animals bury themselves 
in the sand like the pedtens. This learned naturalist also 
states that shell-fish at certain seasons hicl^ themselves, 
snails in the winter, and the purples and wlielks for a 
month during the dog days. 

The dye of the purple is mentioned in scripture as well 
as that of the coccus, and was used as such in the time 
of Moses. It is said also to be used at this time in India 
and America, to dye small pieces of stuff ; but in no place 
m it an important object. 

Having given so long an account of the rock-shells or 
purples, I shall not have occasion to dilate upon tny 
of the remaining genera, but shall merely notice a few 
peculiarities that some of them exhibit. 

The Cowries are a tribe long known and admired for 
their beauty and polish, and one species* forms the current 
coin in many parts of Africa, and many Asiatic islands. 
Some remarkable facts distinguish their history; from 
• Cyprsea Moneta. 
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the form of tlieir shell and of its aperture, its increment 
could not take place in the usual way; these animals, 
therefore, are furnished by their Creator with a remarkably 
ample mantle, the wings of which cover hjilf the shell, and 
thus it is gradually thickened, and changes and variations 
ill the colour take place that have puzzled conchologists 
to distinguish a species from a variety. At certain times 
the animal is also stated to quit its shell, and form itself 
a new one more appropriate to its size, a circumstance 
related by Aristotle of the Buccinum.t 

Volutes are anotlier polished tribe of shells, which are 
probably formed by the mantle as in the Cowries; they 
are particularly distinguished by having no operculum. 
The jet volute is viWparous, and its young when excluded 
are said to have shells an inch long. These probably 
are more exposed to enemies than the young of other 
shell-fish. They form an important article of food to some 
African nations. 

Before I close tliis account of these predaceous Mol- 
luscans, I must observe, that they have two distinct sexes, 
and consequently male and female shells. The genuine 
hermaphrodites are confined to the bivalves, for in the 
univalve hermaphrodites two individuals are necessary for 
re-production, and therefore those form a distinct link 
between the true hermaphrodites that impregnate themselves, 
and those that have distinct sexes. So gradual are the 
steps by which the Creator passes from low to high. First, 
animals are re-produced without sexual intercourse, as in 
the polypes ; then the two sexes are united in one body, 
and suffice for their own impregnation; next follow two 
sexes in the same body, which cannot impregnate them- 
selves, bringing us at last to distinct sexes, or unisexual 
individuals. 

♦ Ktjpv^, Aiist. 
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4, Lamarck’s fifth family, the lleteropodsy I introduce 
here, because, being univalves, they appear to connect that 
tribe with the Cephalopoda forming his fourth order, but 
which, from the discovery of the animal of Nautilus 
FompiUuSj so admirably described by Mr. Owen, being 
further removed from the other Molluscans, and tlie animal 
of the Ileteropods having a proboscis and only two 
tentacles, seems intermediate between the Zoophagau 
Trachelipods and the Cephalopoda. They have four 
swimming organs. There seems a considerable afiiiiity 

Carinaria cymWnum. TllC Carinovid 

vitrea is one of the rarest shells that is known, arising 
probably from its extremely fragile conch, wliich is nearly 
as transparent as glass. A model of it in wax may be seen 
in the British Museum. The animal is a sailor like the 
Argonaut, to which it comes near. It is found in the 
South Seas. There are two other species known, one of 
which frequents the Mediterranean. Some genera without 
shells are placed in this order by Lamarck. They swim 
horizontally like fishes, which circumstance, in conjunction 
with their fins or swimming organs, induced him to place 
them at the end of the Molluscans as near the fishes; 
several authors consider them as belonging to the Fteropodsj 
to which they are certainly related. 
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CIIAPTEE X. 

FUI^CTIONS AITD INSTIKCTS. CEPHALOPODS. 

We have now taken leave of what may be called the proper 
^lolluscans, including the Bivalves, and Univalves,* of 
Aristotle and Linne, or the Coiichifers and Molluscans of 
Lamarck, and are arrived at a Class remarkable, not only 
for their organization, form, and habits, but also for tlieir 
jwsitiou in the animal kingdom; for in their composition 
they seem to include elements from both the great divisions 
of that kingdom : from the Vertebrates — the beak, the eye, 
tlie tongue, an organ for hearing, the crop, the gizzard, and 
an analogue of the spine, with several other parts enn- 
niorated by Cuvier ; and from their otvti sub-kingdom, many 
of their remaining organs. We may descend to the very 
basis of the animal kingdom for the first draught of their 
nervous system, for it is discoverable in the wheel-animals, 
in which Ehrenberg detected pharyngal ganglions and a 
nuchal Jiervous collar ;t the sucker-bearing arms seem to 
have their first outline in the fresh water polypes ; J indeed, 
if the mouth of the cuttle-fish with its suckers, be separated 
from the head, leaving behind the long arms, w’e see imme- 
diately an analogue of a radiary, particidarly of a star-fish, 
with its rays bearing suckers below", and its central mouth. 
The lameUated tentacles, observed by Mr, Owen in his 
work, before quoted, on the animal of the Pearly Nautilus, § 
above and below the eyes, seem to lead to the antennas of 
Crustaceans and Insects, and numerous Mollusean cha- 
racters are obvious to every one. Erom these circumstances 

* Ai9vpa, MovoOvpa, 

t Ganglia nervea pharyngea. Annulus nerveus nuchalis. Ehrcn. 

t Hydra. § Nautilus Pumpilius. 
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it seems evident that tlie Creator has placed this tribe in a 
station which leads to very diflerent and distant points in 
the animal kingdom, and that there is scarcely any but what 
may recognize in it one or more of its ow’n peculiar features 
— yet at the same time it exhibits many characters, both in 
its most extraordinary outward form and in its internal 
organization, that are quite peculiar and S2d fff^eris, of 
w'hich no animal at present known exhibits the slightest 
traces. To mention only its muscular apparatus adapted to 
its unparalleled fonn ; its system of circulation, carried on 
in the first Order by three distinct organs instead of one 
heart ; and the wonderful complication of their tentacles, of 
the nerves that move them, and the vascular system that 
animates them. 

This singular Class, which Cuvier denominated Cephah- 
podSj or having their feet attached to their head, appears to 
follow very naturally the Trachclipods and^ Heteropods, 
lately described, w’hich have not only eyes furnished with 
iris and pupil, but also distinct sexes, and are of predaceous 
habits, all characters which they possess in common a\ ith 
the Cephalopods or Cuttle-fish. There is, however, nn 
animal amongst the naked Gastropods — called by the 
ancients, from its tentacles representing the ears of a hare, 
the sea-hare,* a name it still bears in Italy, which Liniie 
named Laplysia^ in which he was followed by Lamarck, but 
modern wTiters after Gmelin have called it Aplpia^ a name 
used by Aristotle for a very different animal, a kind of 
sponge,t and, therefore, improperly applied. This animal 
has many characters that are found in some of the Cepha- 
lopods, particularly in its circulating and nervous systems ; 
in having internal solid parts, and in discolouring the w ater 
with an inky fluid, so that there seems also a connection 


Lepus marinus, Plin. vide supra, fig. 41. + Hist. An. J. v. c. 16* 
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between this genus and the Cephalopods amounting to 
something more than a mere analogical resemblance. 

Mr. Owen has divided this Class into two prders, from 
the composition of their respiratory organs, namely, tliose 
that have two branchiae,* or gills, and those that have four.t 
The first includes those that have no shell, and the second 
those that have one. The last is further divisible into those 
whose shell has many chambers, as the Nautilus^ and those 
where it has only one, as the Argonaut, or paper nautilus. 


Fig. 46. 



Argonauta argo. 


«. Tlip Shrll. b. Porton of one of the arras shuM iiig the suckers, c. Tlio (uilmaJ rcmo\ otl 
ihjin its Hholl. 

To the first of these Orders belongs the cuttle~Jish,% one 
of the most wonderful works of the Creator. Its mouth is 
surrounded by eight long fleshy arms, or rather legs, some- 
what conical in shape, and acute at the end, moved by innu- 
merable nerves, furnished from numerous ganglions : these 
legs can bend in every direction with the utmost vigour and 
activity, their surface is furnished with many suckers, by 
which they can flx themselves strongly to anything they 
wish to lay hold of, and by means of which, like the star- 
* Dibninchiata. f Tetrabanchiata. J Sepia. 
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fish,* they can move from place to place. When this animal 
walks, in this resembling also the. star-fish and sea-urchin, f 
it moves with its head and mouth downwards and its body 
elevated. It swims also, and seizes its prey by means of 
these organs ; besides these arms or legs, for they perform 
the functions of both, there is a pair of long organs, one on 
each side, having their origin between the first and second 
pair of legs, which are iiicrassated at the end, whore, also, 
they are furnished wi^i many suckers. Cuvier supposes 
they use these as anchors to maintain them in their station 
during tempests, and as prehensile instruments, by whieli 
they can seize their prey at a distance. In the centre of tlio 
legs is the mouth, surrounded by a tubular membranous 
lip, including a beak, consisting of two mandibles, like that 
of a paroquet ; these mandibles or jaws are crooked, and the 
upper one fits into the lower as a sliding lid into a box. 
With these redoubtable jaws the cuttle-fish jjevours fishes, 
crustaceans, and even sheU-fish, which receive a furtlier 
trituration in its muscular crop aqd its gizzard. By means 
of the suckers on their legs and arms, they lay such fast 
hold of their prey as to deprive them of all power of motion; 
thus they master individuals much larger than themselves. 
The hard and often spinose crust of crabs or lobsters cannot 
withstand the action of their trenchant jaws, and they lo 
not fear the grij)^ of their claws. Their large eyes, which 
resemble those of vertebrated animals, by tlieir look of 
ferocity, are enough to create an alarm in the animals they 
pursue, and are said to see in the night as w^ll as the day. 
So that, although they are not like Pontoppidans Krakcn— 
the notion of which is thought to have been taken from a 
large cuttle-fish — half a league in circumference, so as to he 
mistaken for floating islands, yet they are really as tremen- 
dous animals, their size considered, as any that Providence 
* See above, p. 206. f Ibid. p. 215. 
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has commissioned to keep within due limits the populace of 
the waters. 

One of their most remarkable and unique features is the 
manner in which circulation takes place in them. They 
have three hearts ; the principal one, seated in the middle, 
sends the blood through the arteries : the blood returns by 
a vena cava^ which, dividing into two branches, carries it to 
the two lateral hearts, each of which sends it to the gills for 
oxygenation, whence it returns again by the intermediate 
heart. 

The Octopus^ called by the Prench writers the Poulpe^ 
probably a contraction of polype, differs from the common 
cuttle-fish, having neither the arms nor long tentacles of 
that animal, and instt'ad of the large heavy bone has only 
two small cartilages. This different structure is rendered 
necessary by the difference in their habits. The body of 
the octopus is small, and it has legs sometimes a foot and a 
half in length, with about two hundred and forty suckers on 
each log, arranged, except near the mouth, in a double 
series ; so that it walks with ease. They are often out of 
the w ater, and frequent rough places, are excellent swim- 
mers, and move rapidly in the water with their head behind. 
The cuttle-fish, whose legs are short and body heavy, prefer 
the bottom, and do not attempt to swim, for which they are 
not well fitted. Providence has, therefore, given them their 
long arms to compensate for the shortness of their legs, 

A remarkable peculiarity distinguishes these animals. 
They are furnished with an organ which secretes a black fluid, 
with which they can produce an obscurity in the water that 
surrounds them, on any appearance of danger, or to conceal 
themselves from their prey. The Chinese are said to use it 
In making the ink that bears the name of their country; 
something similar, but not so black, is prepared from it in 

VOL. I, U 
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Italy; and Cuvier used it to colour the plates for his memoir 
on these animals. 

The second order of cephalopods, or at least the pearly 
nautilus, differs in several^respects from those which consti- 
tute the first, and which I have just described, approaching 
much nearer to the Molluscans. The most striking ap- 
proximation, and which first catclies the eye of the examiner, 
is its shell, which, though its spiral convolutions are not 
externally visible, exhibits a general resemblance to a uni- 
valve shell. To a person who had the opportunity of 
\\ituessing the motions of the animal that inhabits it, the 
first thing that W’ould strike him would be the means by 
which it progressed upon the bed of the sea, he would see 
no motion produced by the action of tentacular legs fur- 
nished with suckers, like those of the cuttle-fish, but instead 
of it, by a single expansive organ, exhibiting considerable 
resemblance to the foot of a snail. This orpn, Mr. Owen, 
led by the nervous system, regards as surmounting the head, 
and as its principal instrument for locomotion. The oral 
organs of this animal are much more numerous and com- 
plicated than those of the cuttle-fish, and are furnished ^itb 
no suckers. Its tentacles are retractile within four pro- 
cesses, each pierced by twelve canals protruding an equal 
number of these organs, so that in all there are forty-eigbt. 
In fact, the w^holc oral apparatus, for the full description of 
which I must refer the reader to Mr. Owen's excellent tract, 
except the mandibles and the lip, is formed upon a plan 
different from that of the cuttle-fish, as likewise from that 
of the carnivorous trachelipod Molluscans, and indicates 
very different modes of entrapping and catching their prey. 

The eye, also, Mr. Owen states to be reduced to the 
simplest condition that the organ of vision can assume, 
without departing altogether from the type of the higher 
classes, so that it seems not far removed from that of the 
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proper Molluscans. In this animal there is only a single 
heart, the branchial ones being wanting. 

There is one circumstance which proves this ccphalopod 
to belong to this shell, and not to be a parasitic animal, 
as that of the argonaut has been supposed to be — it is 
this, though the whole body appears to reside in the last 
and largest concameratioii of the shell, yet there is a small 
tubular tail-like process which enters the siphon, but which 
unfortunately was mutilated, only a small piece being left, 
but enough to show that the animal had power over the 
whole shell by means of this organ, hence it follows that 
a Cephalopod is the animal that forms the shell of the 
nautilus, and its natural inhabitant, which goes a great 
way towards settling the controversy concerning the real 
animal of the argonaut, and amounts almost to a demon- 
fltration that the celebrated sailor that uses it as a boat, 
and scuds gaily in it over the ocean, is no pirate that has 
murdered its natural owner, but sails in a skilF of his own 
building. 

The only circumstance that now loaves any doubt in the 
mind of the inquirer, is the very different nature of the cepha- 
lopod of the argonaut and the nautilus, the former appearing 
to be nearly related to the octopus or poulpe, and belonging 
to the genus Ocythde of Kafinesque. In this genus tho 
tentacular logs or arms are similar to those of the poulpes, 
planted on the inner side with a double scries of sessile 
suckers, the second pair having a membranous dilatation 
at their apex,* which the animal is supposed to use as 
a sail when it moves on tlic surface of the sea. Some 
naturalists deny that this animal ever uses these organs 
for sailing or rowing, but Bose expressly asserts, and I 
am not aware that there is any reason to doubt his veracity, 
that he has seen hundreds of the argonauts rowing over 
* See Zook Journ. n. xiii. t. iii. 
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the surface of the sea, in calm days, at so small a distance 
from the vessel in which he was sailing, that though he 
could not catch one, he could observe all their manoeuvres ; 
he further says, that they employ their dilated tentacle 
sometimes as a sail and sometimes as an oar. 

When we consider how many instances are upon record 
of Molliiscans being fitted with organs that enable them 
to catch the wind and sail on the surface of the sea,* there 
is nothing contradictory either to analogy or probability 
that the argonaut should do the same, especially when we 
consider how universally this idea has prevailed, from the 
time, at least, of Pliny and Oppian, both of whom 
describe its sails with sufficient accuracy. Aristotle also 
speaks of his polype, which is evidently a cephalopod, as 
a sailor by nature : he says, that when it rises from the 
deep it is in a subverted shell, rendering that action more 
easy and keeping the shell empty, but thjt when arrived 
at the surface it reverses it ; that it spreads its sail to the 
wind, and when that blows, letting down its two cirri, one 
on each side, uses them to steer with. 

Upon comparing the animal of the nautilus with that of 
the argonaut, it appears evident, though the gills of the 
latter seem not to have been examined, that they belong to 
different Orders, at least, every probability rests on that 
side; yet everything speaks the relationship of the latter to 
the octopus, and therefore they would properly form a 
section of the dibranchiata of Mr. Owen. Tn fact, the 
oral organs of the former arc so widely difierciit from 
those of the Order just mentioned, that one would almost 
expect another to connect them. This probably lies dor- 
mant amongst the fossil ammonites, the shells of many of 
which, though consisting of many chambers, are evidently 
intermediate between the nautilus and argonaut. 

• See above, p. 254. 
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We must next inquire what was the object of ITiin, 
who does nothing but with a view to some useful, though 
not always evident, end, in producing these miniature 
monsters of the deep, so w^onderfully organized, and so 
unlike every other tribe of animals, in his creation, and yet 
containing in them, as we have seen, as it were, the ele- 
ments, whether we ascend or descend, of all the rest. It 
appears from the united testimony of almost every writer 
that has noticed them, that they have it in charge to keep 
within due limits a tribe of animals almost equally destruc- 
tive with themselves, and which are armed also with 
weapons of offence, apparently eciually terrific to their prey. 
It will be readily perceived that I am speaking of the Crus- 
taceans, and of the formidable pincers with which they 
seize their prey. It must be a curious spectacle to see one 
of the larger poulpes attack a lob- Fig. 47. 

ster; at first sight, w'e should think 
the latter most likely to master 
his assailant, covered as he is with 
a hard crust, and using adroitly 
his pow'erful forceps, we should 
feel sure that the cuttle-fish with 
his soft body and oral organs 
equally soft, stood no chance 
against such an antagonist. But 

u 1 1 • r • Eitrcmitleu of long teiitaculii of 

lie who gave him his com- onychoteuthia. 

mission has fitted him for the o.o. suckers, 
execution of it; his soft tentacular organs wdll bend in every 
direction, and the numerous suckers wherewith they are 
planted, by pumping out the medium that forms the atmo- 
sphere of marine animals, produce such a pressure wherever 
they are fixed, that, struggle as it may, it cannot disengage 
itself from the grasp of its assailant; and, by their flexibility, 
these organs can imitate the fishermen, and tie together the 
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two pieces of the forceps, so that it cannot bite; thus at 
last, it is brought within the action of the powerful beak of 
the cuttle-fish, which soon makes its way through its crust, 
and devours it, shell and all. Even when at a distance, by 
means of its long arms, the cuttle-fish can lay hold of it and 
drag it towards it; and the poulpe, which has not these 
arms, makes up for it by having longer legs. 

The argonaut probably uses similar means to master its 
prey, and finds some defence in its shell, but the nautilus 
has a still stronger castle, which it may be supposed defies 
the bite of the Crustacean; its oral organs are calculated for 
closer combat, but the tentacles appear less adapted for 
holding fast their prey, not being visibly furnished with 
suckers, but what they want in power is made up in num- 
bers, since, in lieu of eight or ten tentacular organs, they have 
nearly a hundred. So diversified are the w^ays and instru- 
ments by which infinite wisdom, powek, an(J goodness 
enables its creatures to fulfil the ends for which he created 
them: and so an equilibrium is maintained in every part of 
creation. 

Fig. 48 . The fossil species are mostly called 

by one name, Ammonites, as if they 
were the horns of the Egjqitian Jupiter, 
and which, if any of them are now in 
existence, probably frequent the depths 
of ocean, and do not, like the argo- 
naut or nautilus, visit its surface, to 
tell an admiring world that God has 
created such wonderful beings. Speci- 
mens have been found of the enormous 
diameter of six feet. Though the sculp- 
ture of many of these great cephalopoda 
gives reason to think that they may be intermediate between 
the argonaut and nautilus, yet the convolutions and exter- 
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nal form of their concha give them no small resemblance to 
a genus of snails,* the species of Fig. 49. 
which are often found in fresh waters, 
except that in this the shell is more 
concave on one side than the other. 

The genus Spiruhj the animal of 
which appears also to be a Cephalo- 
pod, seems to exhibit the first tend- 
ency to this form. spimla australis. 

Amidst all this variety of Molluscous animals, exhibiting 
such diversity in their structure and organization, in their 
habits, food, modes of life, and stations, one great object 
seems attained by their creation especially, the production 
of calcareous matter. Even the shells of terrestrial testa- 
ceans, if we consider the vast numbers that every year 
perish, must add in no trifling degree to the quantity of 
that matter on the earth, and probably make up for the 
continual waste or employment of it, so as to maintain the 
necessary equilibrium ; but in the ocean, the quantity added 
to that produced by corallines must be exceedingly great, 
even in lakes beds are formed of the deposits of the shell- 
fish inhabiting them, how much more gigantic must they be 
in the ocean ; this will be evident from the superior number 
and size of the oceanic shells compared with the minute 
species, the Limnea^ Flanorbisj &c., that inhabit our lakes 
and pools. Thus, as reefs and islands are formed by the 
coral animals, the bed of the ocean may be elevated by the 
shsUs of dead testaceous ones. That eye which is never 
closed, that thought which is never intermitted, that power 
which never rests, but, engaged in incessant action, and 
employing infinite hosts of under-agents to effect his pur- 
poses, sees and provides for the wants of the whole creation: 
the plant absorbs from the soil, the animal after devouring 
* Planorbis. 
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the plant, or the plant-fed creature, returns to the earth 
what the plant had absorbed, and so maintains the proper 
equilibrium. He who numbers the hairs of our head, num- 
bers the workmen that he employs, employing them only in 
such proportions, so distributed, as may best accomplish 
His purposes. 


GHAPTEE XI. 

FUNCTIONS AND INSTINCTS. WOEMS. 

We are now at lengtli, after long wanderings, arrived, if 1 
may so speak, at the limits of the Molluscan territory, and, 
having visited the capital, seem now to be upon the confines 
of the higher hemisphere of the animal kingdom, the in- 
habitants of which are distinguished by having their whole 
frame built upon a vertebral column, enclosing A medullary 
chord, and terminating, at its upper extremity, in a skull 
containing a developed brain. 

But though we seem arrived at the confines of this higher 
order of animals, there are still many, and some superior to 
the most perfect of the MoUuscans, in the entirety of their 
nervous system, and the habits and instincts which they 
manifest, to which we have not yet paid the attention that 
they merit. These animals are particularly distinguished 
from the preceding Classes, by the appearance^ or actual 
existence of segments or joints in their bodies, especially in 
their legs, of what may be called an annular structure. 
They are divided into two great tribes, which, from this 
circumstance, have been called Annelidans^ and Annulosansy 
and the last; with more propriety, Condglopes, 

There is one tribe, however, amongst the Eadiaries, as we 
have seen, that shows some slight traces of insection, I 
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allude to the star-fish and sea-urcliins, forming the main 
body of Lamarck’s Order of Echinoderms. If we examine 
the former, we find them marked out into areas ; and in the 
latter, as I have before stated at large, the whole shell 
consists of numerous pieces united by difierent kinds of 
sutures. 

Before I call the reader’s attention to the two tribes 
lately mentioned, exhibiting the appearance or reality of 
iuscction, I must notice an anomalous tribe of animals, 
whose real station has not been satisfactorily made out. I 
am speaking of the Entozoa or Intestinal Worms. This 
Class, as Mr. W. S. Mac Leay has remarked, consists of 
animals differing widely in their organization, some having 
a regular nervous system formed by a medullary collar 
sending forth two threads, while others have no distinct 
organs of sense. 

Lamarck places this Class between the Tunicaries and 
Insects f and Cuvier, amongst his Zoojph^fes, between the 
Gelatines and Echinoderms. Mr. Mac Leay has divided it 
into two classes, placing one, consisting of the Parenchy- 
matous intestinal worms of Cuvier, between the Infusories 
and Polypes, and the Cavitaries of that author, amongst the 
Annulosans or Condylopes. Dr. Von Baer is of opinion that 
these Eutozoa, or worms, reducible to no common typo of 
organization, inhabiting various animals in various parts of 
their body, together with the Infusories — and others might 
be added— should bo banished from a natural arrangement 
of animals. He seems also to think, in which I feel dis- 
posed to agree with him, that the leading types of animal 
organization are to be found in its low est grades.* As I 
tbmierly observed with respect to the Infusories t these 
appear to be the basis on w’hich God has built the animal 
kingdom. As some of the species appear connected with 
• See Zool. Journ. July — October, 1828, 260. t See above, p. 162. 
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the AnnelidaMj I have introduced the Class here, but not as 
having formed any settled opinion as to its proper division 
and legitimate station. 

The majority of this Class are, what their name imports, 
intestinal worms ^ or parasites, that have their station loithin 
the body of other animals. Some of them, however, do not 
answer this description, as they are found only amongst 
aquatic vegetables; of this kind is a little tribe, which 
Linne arranged with the leeches,* to which they approach 
by the flukes.f The Planaria, in some respects, partakes 
more of the nature of a polype than of any other, animal. 
Draparnaud, who paid particular attention to them, says 
that when young they have only two eyes, and aequiro two 
more when adult. The head has no mouth; beyond the 
middle of the body, and on its under side, is a single orifice 
which serves for mouth, anus, and nostrils. This orifice 
answers to a long sac, w'hich is the intestinal tube ; from 
it sometimes issues a W'hite tubular organ, which ho regards 
as respiratory; this organ is doubtless the same with the 
retractile trumpet-shaped proboscis, issuing from a circular 
aperture in the middle of the abdomen, mentioned by Dr. 
Johnson in his interesting paper on these animals in the 
Philosophical Transactions, w’hich he supposes to be a kind 
of mouth, when extended, equalling in length the animal 
itself J This remarkable organ was also noticed by Muller 
and Mr. Dalyell. The circumstance of its receiving and 
extruding its aliment and respiring at the same orifice, is a 
clear approximation to .the polype. A further confirmation 
of this is the power this animal possesses of spontaneously 
dividing itself for the purpose of reproduction. M. Drapar- 
naud — after remarking that the species he described, which 
he calls P. tentaculata, and which is probably synonymous 

* Hirudo. t Fasciola. Distoma. 

J Philos. Trans. 1825, i. 254. t. xvi. f. 10. 
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with that particularly noticed by Dr. Johnson under the 
name of P. cornuta, is oviparous in the spring and gemmi- 
parous in the autumn — observes, that, in the latter season, 
it divides itself spontaneously and transversely into two 
parts above the abdominal orifice, and at the end of ten 
days each of these parts has acquired the head or the tail 
that it wanted. He has divided individuals into many 
transverse pieces and two longitudinal ones, and every 
piece, in due time, eompleted itself. It formed eyes, an 
intestinal tube, and other necessary organs. 

Mr. Dalycll and Dr. Johnson subsequently made similar 
observations, and by dividing the head, had succeeded in 
producing an animal with two heads ; the latter, from the 
result of several observations, found that each individual, 
upon an average, might, by spontaneous self-division, produce 
ten, and this w'hen under constraint ; if at liberty, and in 
their natural situation, we may conjecture that their repro- 
ductive powers might be carried much higher. Dr. Johnson 
divided one into three equal portions, when the head 
speedily acquired a new body and tail ; the tail, a new body 
and head ; and the middle piece, a new head and tail. 

From this whole statement it is evident that these pseudo- 
leeches, to say the least, their substance considered, tend 
towards the polypes, and possess the same reviviscent powers. 
In several characters, which I shall notice hereafter, they 
also agree with the Annelidans. Draparnaud, from the 
approximation of the points on the head of P. cornutay to 
the tentacles of Lymneay thinks that they form a link between 
the Molluscans and the w'orms. Eeproductive powers have 
certainly been observed in the former, but only in the 
reproduction of mutilated organs, for a slug or snail cut in 
pieces would not form so many individual animals. Bonnet 
has given an account of reproductive powers in one of the 
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Hispid Worm * of Lamarck, supposed by Gmelin to be the 
Nais harhata of Muller, and in a species of fresh water worm 
belonging to the Annelidans, which, if I may so speak, 
grows from cuttings, and like the Flanarue, can produce two 
heads. These last are probably not far removed from the 
flukes,t though their station is so different. Whether they 
live on animal or vegetable matter is not certainly ascer- 
tained j to look at their proboscis it seems rather calculated 
to fix them as a sucker to some animal, and so to derive their 
nutriment from it, like their analogue, the leech, especially 
as the marine species are supposed to be carnivorous. 

Their wonderful reproductive powers appear to be given 
them by a kind Providence to prevent their total annihila- 
tion ; at least, it is stated, that at certain periods of the 
year, their numbers are so reduced, that where thousands 
were seen in summer, in spring scarcely one has survived. 
Their substance is so soft and gelatinous, that they are 
easily destroyed ; to compensate this, they are‘ gifted with 
the extraordinary powers of reproduction above described. 
God hath so tempered his sentient works, that seeming 
defects, in one respect, are compensated by redundance in 
another. 

Having made these observations upon animals of this 
class, that do not infest man or beast internally, I next turn 
to those whose office is, in spite of all his care, to make the 
Lord of the Creation, as well as the whole animal kingdom, 
not only their constant abode, but also their food. More 
than twenty of these pestiferous creatures, that attack man, 
have been enumerated; some penetrate into the very seat of 
thought others disturb his bile ;§ others circulate with the 
* Vera hispides. t Fascioia* 

t Echinococcus Hominis. $ Fasciola hopatica. 
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blood in his veins •* others, again, are seated in his kidneys ;t 
others in his muscles ;J the guinea worm§ in his cellular 
tissue : the ovaries of females are infested by another ;|| 
the tape-worms extend themselves, joint by joint, to an 
enormous length in his intestines some select the large 
intestine and others the small ones ;tt some even attack 
infants, and them only. J J Such are the ills that flesh is heir 
to, from these our internal assailants and devourcrs. — The 
recital is really enough to cause our hair to stand on end. 
No one can believe that all these instruments of punishment 
were at. work in the first pair when thpy came from the 
hands of their Maker, and nothing, except death, can prove 
with a greater strength of evidence, that he is fallen from 
his original state of integrity and favour with God, than 
such an army of scourges set in array against him. I sbaJl 
enlarge a little upon a few of them, and then bid adieu to 
the disgusting subject. 

There are few people, that have not heard of the fluke, or 
animal resembling a flat fish, and which really has been 
mistaken for one, often found in the liver of diseased sheep, 
and sometimes also in the human gall bladder and bile-ves- 
sels. The eyes of these animals are very prominent, and set 
in a cartilaginous ring, seeming to exhibit both iris and 
pupil ; they are both planted in the upper side of the head, 
like those of the fish§§ they resemble. Like the leech, the 
fluke has two suckers — the first is a tubular prolongation of 
the head, and the other underneath in the abdomen, but 
distant from the tail. By these they fix themselves, living 
• Linguatula Venarum. + Strongyhis gigas. 

t Hydatigera cellulosa. § Filaria medinensis. 

f] I.inguatula pinguicula. 

U Tsenia solium, and Botryocephalus Hominis# 

•• Trichocephalus Hominis. ft Ascaris lumbricoides. 

OxyuTus Vermicularis, 

$$ Leeuwen : Arcan. Nat. £. Tr. t. f. H. K. i. K. 
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by suction; they sometimes produce fatal effects upon sheep. 
When only in small numbers, they doubtless, as well as the 
rest of the class, answer some good end ; it is solely when 
they become too numerous that they occasion fatal diseases. 
Leeuwenhoek found eight hundred and seventy in one liver, 
and in others only ten or twelve. He says they occur in 
many kinds of quadrupeds, as stags, wild boars, and calves. 
He seems quite at a loss to account for their introduction 
into the livers of these animals, but concludes that, like the 
leech, their native element is water, and their eggs, swal- 
lowed by cattle when they drink, so find their way into the 
liver. This, of course, is all conjecture. Providence, who 
assigned to them their office, has also directed them to their 
station, but from whence, or by what route, we do npt know 
certainly at present. A friend of mine who has kept a flock 
for many years, has observed that whenever they were turned 
into moist meadows in wet seasons, they suffered greatly 
from these animals; but that in the same situatibn, in a dry 
one, they were not affected. 

The most celebrated of all the intestinal animals, are tho 
Tape-worms, of which five species have been ascertained to 
inhabit man, besides \Yhom quadrupeds, birds, reptiles, and 
fishes, are equally their victims. These arc now divided 
into two genera, the common * and the grape-headed tape- 
worms. The former is the most common in England, t but 
the lattcrj seems the most gigantic of any. Sir A. Carlisle, 
who has a most excellent paper upon the former in the 
second volume of the Linnean Transactions, says that he 
has met with them from less than six feet long and consist- 
ing only of fifty joints, to thirty feet long with four hundred 
joints. But these are nothing compared with others of the 
latter, observed by continental writers. Bonnet mentions 
them as sometimes extending to the length of thirty ells, 

• Tania. t Tania solium. J Botryocephalus latus. 
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probably meauing French ells, or one hundred and twenty- 
five feet, and Boerhaave, one that greatly exceeded that 
length. 

These animals differ little from 
each other, but in the common 

tape-worm, the head, wdiich has iMtk 

a circular orifice or mouth at its 

extremity, surrounded by a num- ■■ 

ber of rays of a fibrous texture, Mm 

and probably serving to fix the 

mouth, has on each side two B 

small suckers, which doubtless |K B 

attach the head more strongly. BP K 

The mouth, before spoken of, is m 

continued by a short duct into JB 

two canals, w'hich iiass round „ ^ ^ , 

’ 1 BotryoeephaluB bloolor. 

every joint of the animal’s body, 

conveying its aliment, and sending a transverse canal 
along its bottom which coimccts the two lateral ones. Sir 
Antlioiiy injected upwards of three feet of these canals by a 
single push with a small syringe, but he could not make it 
pass upwards beyond two joints, which seemed to indicate 
the existence of valves opening only in one direction. lie 
says there is no anal orifice, but other authors expressly 
mention one, and it is not easy to conceive, if the last has 
no orifice, how the joints can increase in number and remain 
concatenated. The body is composed of a vast number of 
joints, each having an organ whereby it attaches itself: 
those nearest the head arc ahvays small, and they enlarge 
graduiilly as they recede from it. The extremity of the 
body terminates in a small semi-circular piece. 

Sir Anthony suspects that the several joints of the tape- 


worm are separate animals. This is an old opinion, and 
has been adopted by several zoologists, but Bonnet seems 
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to have proved, tliat however extended, the tape-worm is 
only a single animal. Whilst a living head remains attached 
to some joints, this creature maintains its station and keeps 
augmenting their number, but when any joints are broken 
off they appear not to form new heads, as Sir Anthony 
supposes, but die and arc expelled from the body. Their 
nutriment is probably derived from the gastric, pancreatic, 
and other juices which perpetually flow into the stomach 
and intestines of the animals they infest ; and they employ 
the tentacular rays as a mean^ of irritation to determine a 
greater secretion of these fluids. 

It would be an endless labour to expatiate in this vast 
field where the rest of the animal kingdom is concerned ; 
amidst, therefore, the various and strange forms that are 
destined to this office, I shall select only a few, beginning 
with one that affects one of the most valuable of our animal 
possessions, I mean the Hydatids* which particularly and 
often fatally affect our flocks of sheep, not in(fced that they 
are confined to them, for they are found also in sw ine, deer, 
and oxen, and even in man himself. 

These animals resemble the tape-w'orm in their oral 
organs, but their body, especially posteriorly, is vesicular. 
The lymphatic vesicles are what medical men call hydatids ; 
they are found usually in the brain and in the liver of many 
animals. Their size varies according to the species, some 
are as big as the fist, and one was shown to the School of 
Medicine in Paris as big as a man’s head. Their shape 
varies, but generally is somewhat spheroidal, their substance 
is composed of membranes one on another, more or less 
thick, and formed of circular fibres, visible only under a 
lens; they are half-filled with transparent lymph. They 
exhibit a peristaltic motion, which is often very lively. 

Three species more particularly annoy our sheep. The 
* Hydatii. 
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cerebral hydatid,* which finds its way into the brain of 
ihese poor *auimals and occasions the vertigo; and the 
vervecinet and ovine hydatids, J wdiich penetrate into their 
ungs and liver, and occasion the rot. It is usually dis- 
•ovcred when a sheep is infested by the former of these 
jests, by its turning often and briskly its head on one side ; 
when it runs very quick, and suddenly Fi,*?. 51. 
stops without any apparent cause; in a 
word, when it appears almost deranged. 

Though the progress, of the disease they 
produce is slow, it is generally fatal. 

Five hundred have been counted in the 
head of a single sheep. The ravages, 
however, produced by this hydatid are Eye of a porch infested by 
nothing to those occasioned by the other tucdipiostoma. 
two, whicli attack the lungs and liver, and cause the rot, by 
wliicli, in some years, thousands perish. 

Some worms are remarkable for their very 
singular forms or station. One that attaches 
itself to tlie gills of the bream looks like a 
double animal ;§ and a kind of fluke,l| in great 
numbers, infests the ball of the eyes of the | 
perch. 

Though at first view the animals of which I 
have in the present chapter given some account 
seem to be altogether punitive, and intended Dipiostonmm voi- 
us scourges of sinful man both in his own 
person and in his property, and their great object is 
hastening the execution of the sublapsarian sentence of 
death, yet this evil is not unraixed with good. Though 
tearful and hurtful to individuals, yet it promotes the 
general welfare, by helping to reduce within due limits the 


Fig. 52. 



* II. cerebralis. + H. vervecina. t H. ovilla. 

S Diplozoon paradoxum, Fig. 62. 1| Diplostomum volvens, Fig. 52. 
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numbers of man and beast. Besides, with regard to the 
Lord of the Creation, these things are trials that exercise 
his patience and other virtues, or tend to produce his 
refonhation, and finally to secure to him an entrance into 
an immutable and eternal state of felicity, when that of 
probation is at an end, so that the gates of Death may he 
to him the gates of peace and uest. 


CHAPTER XIL 

FUNCTIONS AND INSTINCTS. ANNELIDANS. 

The animals we have just been considering form an almost 
insulated group, so that it seems not easy to say to what 
tribe they are most nearly related, but the soft Pseudo- 
leeches, as was observed above, especially those that have 
rudimental tentacles, seem to tend somewdiat^ towards Hit* 
inollusean tribes ; they exhibit considerable resemblance to 
the blood-suckers or true leeches, and like them liave an 
instrument of suction, though employed, perhaps, in eA- 
tractiug the sap or the blood of plants, and at the same 
time, in many respects, as wc have lately seen, they ap- 
proach the polypes. 

The llukes, likew ise, appear to have some characters in 
common with the leech,* so that a passage is open from the 
intestinal w'orms towards the AnnelidanSj some of which, as 
the earth-worm, occasionally 'become intestinal, and several 
are possessed of reproductive powers almost as great as 
those of the pseudo-lecch, or the polype. I shall therefore 
next, in taking my departure from the worms, bend my 
• See above, p. 301. 
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steps to the animals just mentioned, which formerly bore 
' the same general denomination. 

They are called Annelidaus, I suppose, because they 
appear to bo divided into little rings, or else to have 
annular folds, and arc soft vermiform animals, some naked, 
others inhabiting tubes, in some simply membranous, in 
otliers covered witli agglutinated particles of sand, and in 
others formed, like those of the Molluscans, of shelly mat- 
ter. Some have neither head, eyes, nor antennte, while 
others are gifted ith all these organs ; instead of jointiHl 
legs, their locomotions are accomplished by means of fleshy 
bristle-bearing retractile })rotuberances, or spurious legs, 
disposed in lateral rows. Their mouth is terminal, but not 
formed on one typo; in some it is simple, orbicular, or 
labiated; in others it consists of a proboscis, often having 
maxillae. Tliey have a knotty spinal marrow, in this being 
superior to the JMolluscans and approaching the Condy- 
kjpos. They have red blood, and their circulation is by 
arteries and veins, but they have no special organ for the 
maintenance of the systole and diastole, their Creator not 
having given them a heart, but where the veins and the 
arteries meet tliere is an {‘jilargemcut, and the systole and 
diastole is more visible, as Cuvier remarks, than in the rest 
of the system ; these enlargements therefore seem to repre- 
sent a heart. 

Savigny, in tlie third part of his Systhne dcs Animaux 
mm Vertlhres, divides tliem into five Orders, of which he 
gives only the characters of the four first, intending to 
publish, in a supplement, his account of the fifth; these 
Orders he arranges in two DWsioiis — the first including 
those that have bristles for locomotion, and the second 
those that have them not. 

1. His^n*# Order he denominates Nereideans,* and cha- 
• Nereideae. 

X 2 
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racterizes them as having legs provided with retractile 
subulate bristles, without claws ; a distinct head with eyes 
and antennae ; a proboscis that can be protruded, generally 
armed with maxillae. 

2. The second he names Serpuleans; these add to the legs 
of the former retractile bristles, with claws ; they have no 
head furnished with eyes and antennae, and no proboscis.* 

3. The third he names Limbricinans ; these have no 
projecting legs, but are furnished with bristles seldom 
retractile j they have no head with eyes and antennai, and 
no maxilla?. 

4. llis fourth Order he names Hirudineans. They have 
a prehensile cavity, or sucker, at each extremity, and eyes.f 

5. In his fifth Order he intends to comprehend those 
Annelidans that have neither bristles nor prelicnsile cavi- 
ties, but his account of this has not been published. 

He begins with the most perfect of the Annelidans, but, 
viewing them in connection with the worms, I must reverse 
the order, and instead of descending ascend, which will 
bring me ultimately into connection with ‘the more dis- 
tinctly jointed animals, the Condylopes. 

1. The Order of Hirudineam includes animals that are 
of the first importance, as well as some that are fearfully 
annoying to mankind. The common leech J has long bccu 
so much in request with medical men, on account of tlio 
facility with which it can be applied to any part of the 
body where bleeding is required, that they ire now become 
scarce in our own waters, and consequently dear, so that 
large numbers are imported from the Continent. 

Providence has gifted these animals with a sucker on the 
underside at each extremity of their body, by which their 
locomotions are performed, and by means of the anterior 

* Serpulea. t Lumbricinte and Hirudine«e. 

X Hirudo mcdicinalis, L. (Sanguisuga, Sav.) 
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one they fix themselves to any animal that . Fig. 53. 
comes in their way. We see, therefore, in 
them, though on a larger scale, some approxi- 
mation to the locomotive and prehensile 
organs of some of the Cephalopods, and 
prior to them, of the Stelleridans and Echini- 
tlans,* which likewise move and fix them- 
selves by suckers. The mouth is situated in 
tlie cavity of tlie oral sucker, it is triangular, 
and armed with three sharp teetli disposed 
longitudmally in a triangle, two being lateral 
and one intermediate and higlier up. These 
teeth are sliarp enough to pierce not only 
the human skin, but even the hide of an ox, 
and have their edge armed with two rows of 
very minute teeth; at the bottom of the 
mouth is the organ of suction which imbibes 
the blood flowing from the wound made by _ , . 

” ^ nirurto Tnedlciimhs, . 

the teeth. These animals inhabit fresh medicinal leccu 

, . 1.1,1 • -iM 1 a. Anterior sucker. 

waters, in which they swim like eels, with a posterior do. 
vermicular motion. In moving on a solid body, they first 
fix themselves by their anal sucker, which is larger than the 
oral^ and then by means of their annular structure, extend 
themselves forwards, when they fix their mouth, detach their 
anal sucker, and thus fixing themselves alternately by each, 
proceed with considerable rapidity. They are hermaphro- 
dites, and bring forth their young alive. When in their 
native waters, they suck any animal that comes in their 
way, even those with white blood, as the larvte of insects, 
worms, and the like. 

Herodotus relates that the crocodile, in consequence of 
its frequenting the water so much, has the inside of its 
mouth infested by leeches, which a little bird, named the 
* See above, pp. 288, 206, 209. 
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frochiluSj enters and devours, without receiving any injury 
Iroin the monster. Creoffroy St. Hilaire asserts that no 
leeches are found in the Kile, and therefore supposes the 
UdelldB of the father of history were not leeches but mos. 
Huitoes. But Savigny has described a leech under the name 
of BdcUa nihfica* which he regards as synonymous with 
the leech of Herodotus. Bose mentions one which was 
found ill the stagnant waters in Egypt, when not inflated 
as small as a horse-hair, which very much annoyed tlie 
French soldiers, attacking them in nearly the same way; 
when they drank, fastening itself to their throat, and oc- 
casioning hemorrhages and other serious accidents. 

^Ir. ^fadox, in his Excursions in the Ilolij Land, E(ji}pt, 
I'iic., states that he had frequently seen, on the banks of the 
Kile, a bird about the size of a dove, or rather larger, of 
handsome plumage, and making a twittering noise when 
on the wing. It had a peculiar motion of the head, as if 
nodding to some one near it, at the same time turning itself 
to tlie right and left, and making its conge twice or thrice 
before its departure. This bird, he was told, was called 
Sucksaque, and that tradition had assigned to it the habit 
of entering the mouth of the crocodile, w hen basking in the 
sun on a sand-bank, for the purpose of picking what migiit 
be adhering to its teeth: which being done, upon a hint 
from the bird, the reptile opens his mouth and permits it to 
fly away.t 

This seems evidently the Trochilus of Herodotus, above 
alluded to, as clearing the mouth of the crocodile from the 
leeches. Aristotle, in more than one place of his History of 
Animals, mentions such a bird, and a similar tradition con* 
cerning it, with that of Mr. Madox. “ The Trochilus, flying 
into the yawning mouth of the crocodile, cleanses his teetli, 
and thus is provided with food ; the latter, sensible of the 
* Fig. 53, + Excursions, &c, i. 408, 
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benefit, suffers it to depart uninjured.”* In another place, t 
he seems to speak of it as an aquatic bird, yet afterwards 
he describes it as frequenting shrubberies and subterranean 
places. { "Whether tliis animal really attends thus upon the 
crocodile has not been ascertained, but it would be singular 
that such a tradition should have maintained its ground so 
long without any foundation. 

As a further proof that the Bdella of the father of his- 
tory is a true IcecJi^ and not a mosquito, — as M. Geoffrey 
St. lEihiire, from the meaning of its primitive, § would 
interpret the word, — it may be observed that Aristotle 
compares the Bdelhi to an earth-worm, || and describes its 
peculiar motion ; and in llesychius it is said to be a kind of 
Scolex or worm ; Theocritus also alludes to its blood-sucking 
propensities.^ 

That leeches infest the aquatic Saurians is further evident 
from a letter received by Mr. E. Taylor, and very kindly 
communicated by liim to me, from a friend at Calcutta, Mr. 
W. C. Hurry, who, having observed that the fauces of the 
gigantic crane** were gtmerally very full of leeches, deter- 
mined to examine the crocodile ; and upon a large alligator 
he found a small red species, of which he sent specimens. 
A friend of mine, Mr. Martin, of Islington, observed also 
that the alligators of Pulo Pending were infested, as he 
thought, by an animal of this kind, called by the natives its 
louse. 

The Trochilus of Aristotle, Mr. Stanley states to Mr. 
Taylor, is the Egyptian Plover ;tt who further observes that 
the Green TodyJJ is also related to cleanse the mouths of 

* Hist. An. 1. ix. c. G. f Ibid. 1. viii. c. 3. 

: Ibid. 1. ix. c. II. § Them. IldtWw, to suck. 

II Dc incessu animal, c. 

H Idyll, ii. line 55, he calls it Aifivaric BdtXXa, 

Ciconia Argala 1 +t Charadrius yEgyptius, Todiis viridis. 
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the alligators in the West Indies, from the gnats and flies 
that stick, in great abundance, in the glutinous matter they 
contain. 

But there is a terrestrial kind of leech found in the island 
of Ceylon, which appears to be a greater pest than any 
other species of the genus, and one of the greatest scourges 
of that fine island. They infest, in immense numbers, tlie 
mountains, woods, and swampy grounds, particularly in the 
rainy seiison. They are oftener seen on leaves and stones 
than in the waters. Tlie largest are about half an inch long 
when at rest. Their colour varies from brown to light' 
brown, with three longitudinal yellow lines. They are semi- 
transparent, and when fully extended are like a fine chord, 
sharp at the extremity, and easily thread any aperture, so 
that they can penetrate through the light clothing worn in 
that climate, rendering it impossible, at that season, to pass 
through the woods without being covered with blood. Dr. 
Davy counted fifty on the same person ; no sooner does any 
indindual stop, than, as if they saw or scented him, they 
crowd towards him from all quarters. From their immense 
numbers, activity, and thirst of blood, they are the great 
pest of travellers in the interior. Percival says that the 
Dutch, in their march into the interior, at different times, 
lost several of their men from their attack. Other animals 
besides man suflTer dreadfully from them, and horses in par- 
ticular are rendered so restive, when they fasten upon them, 
as to be quite unmanageable and unsafe to ride. The only 
way to prevent their attack, is to cover the skin completely. 

The office devolved upon the present tribe is one whicli, 
within certain limits, is beneficial to the animals who are 
the objects of it, — though those last mentioned would bo 
inserted in a list of the destroyers of the animal kingdom— 
which contribute to maintain a just balance between the 
different members of it. The fly that bites the horse pre- 
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vents it from over-fcecliiig, and so tlie leeches may be of use 
to the larger aquatic animals, at the same time that the 
smaller ones, such as the grubs of insects, must generally 
perish from the insertion of their sharp jaws, and the 
suction of their proboscis. 

Yet, as we see, this is one of the animals that man has 
takem into alliance with him, and this no doubt Providence 
intended he should, and probably directed him to it; I mean 
by causing certain circumstances to take place that attracted 
his attention and indicated its probable use. So that what 
at first put him to pain, and caused him alarm, he found, 
upon trial, might be rendered a very valuable addition to 
Ids means of cure when attacked by disease, or when he was 
sufiering from a local injury. 

The leech tribe, besides its utility in the exercise of its 
own function, may bo useful as afibrding nutriment to some 
other animals, as fishes and birds. 

2. The earth-worvis^ form a principal feature of the next 
Order, and afford a delicious morsel to birds of every wing. 
The fisherman also baits his hook with them, and the 
ground-beetles t often make a meal of them, so that had 
they no other use, still they would be a very important part 
of the creation. But their great function appears to be that 
of boring the earth in all directions, whereby they are use- 
ful to the farmer and grazier, giving a kind of under-tillage 
to pasture and other lands, and by the casts which they 
everywhere throw" up, they help to manure the soil, and do 
the same for pastures that the spade does for the garden 
and the plough for arable land, place the soil that laid 
below above. Their food being vegetable detritus, what 
passes from them must be very good manure. 

The anatomy of these well-known animals is very sin- 

• Lumbricus (Enterion Sav.) terrestriB. L. &c. t Carabus, L. 
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gular, and well worthy the attention of the physiologist and 
zootomist ; the only circumstance relating to it that I shall 
Iiere mention is, that tlieir long body is not only divided 
externally into rings, but internally into an equal number 
of cells, separated from each other, if I may so speak, by a 
kind of dissepiment or diaphragm — ^tliere are more than a 
liundred of these cells in the common species, as appears by 
Mr. Bauer’s admirable figures in the Fhilosophical Transac- 
fions for 1823, to which I must refer the reader for further 
information on this subject, first observing that there seems 
some analogy between the cells of the earth-worm and the 
joints of the tape-worm. 

The motion of these animals, and of many other An- 
nelidans, is accomplished by means of the rings of their 
body and their lateral bristles; the latter the Creator has 
given to them, in the place of legs : pushing with the 
anterior portion of these against the plane of position, by 
contracting the rings, they bring up the posterior portion 
of their body, and then, fixing that part, extend tlio anterior 
rings, and so proceed successively with a kind of undulating 
motion. 

3. We are next to notice a tribe of Annclidans, many of 
which, in one respect, make some approach to the Testa- 
ceous ]\[olluscans. Though truly annulated, and furnished 
with a kind of false l(*gs, they arc defended by a shell, 
resembling in its substance that of the class just alluded 
to, but often by its irregular convolutions proving that it 
belongs to an Annelidan and not to a Molluscan; some 
indeed approach to the spiral convolutions of a Trachelipod 
shell; others form a membranous sac, and cover it with 
agglutinated particles of sand, as the common Sahelh; 
others again likewise inhabit a tube, but they fix it in the 
rocks. The testaceous animals of this class, particularly 
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tlio worm-shells,* inhabit a tortuous tube wliich they form, 
probably with more ease and celerity than the Molluscans 
form their sliells — for they appear almost to do this as they 
move, since the shape of the sliell imitates the sinuous 
windings of a worm, and that of the Serpula adlieres to the 
substances on which it is formed. We see it often upon 
tlio sliells of bi\alves, to which it adheres by the lower sur- 
face, looking like a little worm creeping upon them ;t and 
forming convolutions. I have a specimen on a valve of the 
cock’s-crest oyster, f which is bound down by a process 
issuing apparently from the disk of the oyster-shell itself, 
how produced and thrown ov(‘r the Serptilu it seems not 
easy to conjecture. Dilferent species of these worm-shells 
are often found, embracing eacli other with their convolu- 
tions, on the siime sli(*ll ; wherever the sea is or has been, 
they abound either in a Fij;. 54. 


rc'cent or fossil state ; they 
are found on rocks and sea- 
weed, as well as on marine 
shells, and those of lobsters, 
llie Serpulidans, in general, 
imitate the spiral structure 
of the Trachelipod and 
other Molluscans, as is 
j)articularly evident in Si- 
lif/uaria and Vermetiis, if 



llcml of Serpiiln. ii. rurasoi-like opcrcalar 


indeed the last genus is ft. nmnohiiu fringes, or respiratory 

^ apparatus, c. Upper c.'itrpuiities of tlio shell. 

not itsclt a Molluscau, as 


Lamarck makes it. 


* Serpulidffi. f S. Triquetriu 

t OBtrea Crista-gal li. Since the above was written, in the collection of 
tho late Peter Collinson, I have seen two specimens of this oyster, which 
had produced from the back of their shell a double series of processes, with 
which, as with so many fingers, they had taken firm hold of a piece of stick. 
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Other species of this order are taught to establish them- 
selves in fissures of rocks, which serve them instead of a 
shell to protect the membranous tubes into which they 
retract their petaliform tentacles, which together represent 
a beautiful radiated blossom, or the nectarium of a passion- 
flower. Of this kind is the Magnificent Amphitritc, figuriKl 
in the Linncan Transactions.^ It is found in the rocks of 
various parts of the coast of Jamaica. When alarmed, it 
retracts its tentacles within its tube, and the tube itself into 
the rock. How it excavates its rocky burrow has not been 
ascertained. 

The Sabellipj which pass under various names in difibrent 
authors, inhabit the sandy parts of the shore, and, lilce 
certain case-wonns, form a covering for their tube of 
selected grains of sand, mixing sometimes other substances 
that suit their p,*rpose, which, by some secretion at their 
disposal, they glue pretty firmly together so as to form a 
neat case tapering towards the tail. The animal buries 
itself and case in the sand, with its head towanSs the sur- 
face, so, probably, as to enable it to protrude it and expand 
its tentacles to collect its food when covered by the water. 
The bristles of the legs in some species resemble burnished 
gold. 

The functions of a large proportion of the animals of this 
order seem to correspond with those of the bivalve shell- 
fish; they undermine the sands and the rocks, bore into 
sponges and corallines, and other submarine substances, and 
some, probably, into submerged wood: like them, also, they 
seem to feed on animalcules brought w ithin their reach by 
the tide. The Serpulidans, whose food is similar, are 
directed by the will of their Creator to affix themselves 
externally to any submerged bodies that come in their w ay, 
w’hether mineral or animal. All they require seems to be 
* Tubularia magnifica. Shaw. 
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something to attach themselves to, on which they can pro- 
trude their tentacular gills, and seize their prey. Tliey 
must contribute largely, as well as the mining Annelidans 
of this order, to the production of calcareous matter. Mr. 
Sowerly suspects that their proboscis may be instrumental 
ill forming the shell, but it seems not properly a proboscis, 
but merely an operculum on a long footstalk, which was 
requisites that it miglit be protruded so far as not to inter- 
fere with tlie action of the gills. 

The animals included in Mr. Savigny’s first Order, the 
NeriMeanSy bring us very near to the Condylopes. They 
have a distinct head, jointed organs like antenna?, eyes, a 
proboscis armed with maxilla?, and spurious legs. They 
have also certain dorsal scales, which M. Savigny calls 
elytra, and deems analogous to the organs of flight in 
insects. 'Chose animals seem to alford the first example of 
the conversion of organs of locomotion into others, em- 
ployed for a difterent purpose. I do not mean by 5v5. 
this, that, in the progress of the animal’s growth, 
one organ is rejiUy converted into another, but that 
analogous organs, in difterent tribes or genera, are 
employed for difterent purposes. Thus, what in 
most Annelidans are locomotive organs, in Lt/coris, 
Phyllodoce, and some other Nereideans* become a 
kind of tentacle. The marine Scolopcndra of 
Aristotle most probably belonged to this Order, 
and many species make a near approach to the 
terrestrial ones. (Jig. 55). Like them they are long 
and often flat, consisting of a great number of 
segments, some having between two and three 
hundred, furnished according to the species, with 
one, two, or three pairs of legs in each ; like them 
* Savigny, Syst. des Annel. 9, 12, 13. 
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also they twist about in all directions 
wlien handled, and conceal tliem- 
selvos in close places wliere they lie 
in wait for their prey. In one respect 
some of tliein add the instinct of 
the spider to that of the centipede, 
for tliey line and sometimes cover 
the cavities of the rocks which they 
inhabit with a slight silken W(‘l), 
and thus concealed they watch the 
approach of some animal, and, sud- 
denly thrusting out the ant(‘riop 
part of their body, seize and devour 
it. 

I^fy Late indefatigable and talented 
friend, the liev. L. Guilding, once 
found a land species, in an ancient 
wood in the Island of 8t^ Vincent’s, 
which from its soft body lie regarded 
as a MoUuscan, but from its ligure, 
and annulose structure, its jointed 
antennae, and seemingly jointed legs 
crowned with bristles, itf certainly 
belongs, as Mr. Gray has remarked, 
to the present class. Though it has 
scarcely a distinct head, its r(‘seni- 
blance to the cylindrical myriapodsj 
is very striking. Other species of 
this Order resemble the Isopod 

• PeripatuH Jiiliformis. a» Moutli. 
b, b. Eyes, c, o. First pair of legs. 

t Mr. G. calls it Peripatiis jiiliformis. 

I Julus. L. 
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Crustaceans, and some even roll themselves up like one 
tribe of them.* 

These animals have their haunts sometimes in deep bur- 
rows and passages under the sea-weed or in the sea-sand. 
They are so fierce in their habits that some have been 
styled the tigers of the worms. Some fishes in their turn 
make them their prey. Many of them, as the sea-mouse, f 
are remarkable for the brilliancy of their metallic hues. 
I’erhaps these dazzling splendours, as in the case of some 
insects, J may he of use to them in preventing the escape of 
their prey. Their forms and instruments of locomotion 
seem particularly adapted to the situation and circumstances 
in which they are placed; their legs, which approach the 
jointed legs of crustaceans and insects, fit them for moving 
on the surface of tlie bed of the sea, their oars for swimming 
in the water, and the long form of many for threading the 
sinuous paths and burrows in which they have their habita- 
tion and place of refuge. So exactly are they fitted, by the 
skilful hand of the almighty and benevolent Architect of all 
animal forms, to live and move in the place he has assigned 
to them. 

• Nereis Armadillo. t Aphrodita aculcata, 

X Introd. to Ent. ii. 221. 
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Since tlio preceding part of this treatise had mostly passed 
tlirougli tlic press, I liavo had an opportunity of con- 
sulting some recently published works, which contain 
iiccounts, illustrated hy figures, of many very interesting 
animals belonging to several of the Classes of which I have 
there treated; and all of which more or less demonstrate a 
presiding Intelligence immediately connected with the globe 
that we inhabit, and who, \dewed under every aspect, 
evidently careth for us and all the creatures he has made. 
I shall select a few of these for the consideration of the 
r(‘ndei\ 


I formerly observed* tliat types representing some of the 
higher forms of the animal kingdom were often to be 
detected amongst those belonging to its lowest grade: a 
reinarkable instance of this may be seen in one of Ehren- 
herg’s late works, t in which is described and figm’od a 
singular Polygastric Infusory, which seems to exhibit the 
first outline of an AraclmidanJ form; it Fig. .57. 
has eight locomotive organs or bristles, 



representing the eight legs of those ' 
animals. By means of these organs this 
animal, which was found by Dr. Ehrenberg 

* See above, p. 2.97. t Synibolflc Physica;. 

Discocc])halu8 Hotator. • 
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in the Eed Sea, performs a double rotatory movement, one 
by the rotation of the anterior pair, and the other by the 
three posterior pairs. The motion of these filamentous legs 
is so rapid that they appear as if, instead of eight, a hundred 
were revolving, and so form a kind of natural Phantasma- 
scope. Another iiifusoiy genus, Bacillaria^ seems to pre- 
figure the Salpes* the species at first being concatenated 
ill chains or ribands, and afterwards separating {Jigs, 57, 


Fig. .5}i. The animalcules forming this genua 

have sometimes been mistaken for plants, 
and the quadrangular form of the associated 
Baciiiana (’loopntra. individuals givcs them the appearance of tlu' 
jointed stem of a plant, rather than of an animal chain. 
On a former occasion I alluded to other imitations of the 
vegetable world exhibited by the polypes, particularly to 
some of them producing seeming blossoms, consisting, ns 
it were, of many petals.f I shall now notice some that 
represent monopetalous flowers. A genus l^ng known to 
naturalists, which seems iniemiediate be- 
tween the Infusories and the Polypes, 
named originally by Linno Vorticeila^ ex- 
actly simulates a bell flower with a spiral 
footstalk. They are often found in fresh 
water, and present no unapt representation 
of a bunch of the flowers of the lily of the 
vortiwiuicothuiuata. vallcy, wlicnco one species has been named 
Vtyrtwella Convallaria. Some of these have branching, and 
others simple stera8,J but they are all spiral, and capable of 
being lengthened or shortened at the will of the animal, 
which is thus enabled to elevate or depress its little blossoms, 
the mouths of which are furilished with a double circlet of 
filamentary tentacles, by the rotation of which, like the rest 



♦ See above, p, 22*2. t See above, p. 178. 

; See above, p. 170’. 
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Zool)otr>on pcIlHcidum. 


of its tribe, it can produce a food- f'ig* 60, 

conveying current to its mouth. 

Still nearer to the Polypes, with 
which indeed it is arranged, is 
another genus representing mono- 
petalous flowers, named by Ehren- 
berg, who found it in the Red Sea, 

Zoohotryon^ or Animal-grape. This 
singular animal production will 
scarcely arrange under any of the 
Orders mentioned on a former occa- 
sion, but it may be regarded as 
intermediate between the Rotatories 
and the Polypes, like the latter, 
it is a compound animal, consisting 
of a naked branching stem; its 
lower extremity, as may be seen in the figure (^Jlg> 60), 
appears as if sending forth numerous little radicles, and th(‘ 
branches terminate in ovate germs, from which issue a 
multitude of animalcules Fig. G 1 . 

resembling monopeta- 
lous bell-shaped flowers, 
with the mouth sur- 
rounded by a filamen- 
tous coronet, each sitting 
upon a spiral elastic 
footstalk, by means of 
'which the animalcule 
can either draw' itself 
close to the stem, or, 
shooting out, dart on 
either side after its prey. 

When the mouth of every individual is open, each genu 
looks like w'hat botanists call a raceme of bell-shaped 

y2 



Portion of Zoobotryon peUuoidum, magniflod 
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flowers : and, when tliey are closed, they resemble a bunch 
of grai)es {Jij. Cl.) 

To the class of JVormSf especially those that have been 
denominated Enfozoay or internal worms, I have a few 
interesting additions to make, taken from a work of Dr. 
Nordmann’s,* some of which are so extraordinary and 
wonderful, both as to their functions and structure, that 
the great object of the present treatise, Gloria Dei rx 
opere nafura, will receive considerable illustration from 
some account of them. 

Dr. Nordmann’s tirst treatise is upon a tribe of these 
creatures that are interesting from their very singular 
situation, in the namely, of the higher animals. 

Amongst the personal pests of our own specie's, enume- 
rated in the chapter above alluded to,t I mentioned none 
that attacked the organs just named; but this learned 
investigator of parasitic worms has noticed twf which have 
been detected in them ; one related to the Guinea-icorm,X 
which was extracted from the eye of a person aflected by a 
cataract ;§ and another, a Jfi/datiJ,\\ from the eye of a young 
woman. 

Besides those that infest our own visual organs, quadru- 
peds, birds, reptiles, and fishes have each their epe-worms. 
Amongst those to which the will of Providence has assigned 
their station in the eyes of the latter class of animals, is a 
remarkable one,^[ w hich Dr. Nordinann discovered in those ol 
several diflerent species oi perch** sometimes, in such num- 
bers, as must have interfered w ith that distinct sight of pass- 
ing objects, w Inch appears necessary to enable predaceous 

* Micrographische Beitrage, Li.\ f See above, p. 300 . 

t Filaria medinensis. ^ F. Oculi humani, 

)] Cvsticercus celluloaa*. H Biploslomum volvens, Fig. 

♦♦ ibid. Fig. 51. 
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animals to discover their prey in time to dart upon it and 
secure it; in a single eye the Doctor detected, in different 
parts, 360! of these aniinalcules : when much increased they 
often produce cataracts in the eye of the fishes they infest. 
This little animal appears something related to the Phmaria^ 
or pseudo-leech, and, to judge from Dr. Nordmann s figures^ 
seems able, like it, to change its form.* Underneath the 
body, at the anterior extremity, is the mouth; and in the 
middle are what he denominates two sucking-cups ;t these 
are prominent, and, viewed laterally, form a truncated cone ; 
the anterior one is the smallest and least prominent, and 
more properly a sucker; the other probably has other func- 
tions, since he could never ascertain that it was used for 
preliension. 

A kind of mefamm'pliosis seems to take place in these 
animals, for our author observ'ed that they appeared under 
three different forms. 

These little peats, small as they arc, have a parasite of 
their own to avenge the cause of the perch, for Dr. Nord- 
inann observed some very minute brow n dots or capsules 
attached to the intestinal canal, wdnch, when extracted, by 
means of a scalpel formeil of the thorns of the creeping 
c(‘reus,J: and laid upon a piece of talc, the membrane that 
enclosed them burst, and forth issued living animalcules, 
belonging to the genus Monasy and smaller than M. Atomus^ 
which immediately turned round upon their own axis with 
great velocity, and then jumped a certain distance in a 
straight line, when they again revolved, and again took a 
second leap. 

Looking over our author’s list of eye-worms, that infest 
fishes, we find that five out of seven are attached to difterent 
species of perch, and one cannot help feeling some commi- 

* See Nordmann’s Micrograph, i. t. ii. f. 1 — f). 

f Saugnapfe. J Cactus flageJUiformis. 
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sseration for these poor animals; but when we recollect that 
they form the most numerous body of predaceous fishes in 
Dur rivers, we may conjecture that thus their organs of 
vision are rendered less acute, and that thus thousands of 
roach, dace, carp, and tench may escape destruction. Tlic 
(»ver watchful eye of a Father Providence is over all his 
works, and he has provided means, in every department of 
the animal kingdom, so to limit the inroads of the prcda- 
('ooiis species, that a due proportion and hamonious mix- 
ture may everywhere be maintained, and that with respect 
to every individual species. The means are various, but the 
('lid is one; and the partial evil terminates in the general 
good and welfare of the whole. 

Next to the the gilh of fishes are subject to annoy, 
ance from internal worms ; and amongst these there is none 
more remarkable or wonderful than one first discovered by 
Dr. Xordmann, upon those of the bream* and to which, on 
account of its remarkable structure and conformation, ho 
lias given the name of Diplozoon, or Double animal. In 
the Classes of Polypes and Tunicaries we have been intro- 
duced to many animals that appear to be compound; which, 
from a common stem or body send forth numerous oscula or 
mouths, in this emulating the members of the vegetable 
kingdom: but amongst all these plant-animals, t there is 
none can compete with this of Dr. Nordmann, which, like 
the Siamese youths, appears to be formed of two distinct 
bodies, united in the middle so as to present the appearance 
of a St. Andrew’s cross, each half of the animal containing 
precisely the same organs ; namely, an alimentary canal, a 
system for circulation and generation, and also a nervous 
system. Muller calls the innumerable and varying cohorts 
of the animal creation preachers of the infinite wisdom and 
j)ower of the Sovereign of the world ;J and this is one of the 
C\ prinus Brama. f Phytozoa. { Entomostraca. 27. 
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most wonderful of them all, which singularly exemplifies 
those attributes. 

At first it might be imagined, that, like the youths just 
alluded to, this was a monstrous production of nature; but 
Dr. Nordmann relates that he has found thirty specimens, 
precisely agreeing with each other, all in a similar situation, 
attached, namely, to the gills of the fish mentioned above, 
and he never found it single, or in any other situation: there 
can, therefore, remain no doubt on the subject. In order 
to find these animals, it is necessary to examine all the 
leaves of the gills separately under water, or to separate the 
lesser whitish ones with a pointed instrument, when the 
animal may be detected by its movements : its station is 
between the leaves or folds of the inner gills. 

This singular creature consists of two lobes, or arms, 
above the point of union, and two below it. The upper 



Dlplozoon paradoxum. a. NKturalHize. A. Houtlis and oral suckers, 
c. c. Caudal plates and suckers. 

pair are the longest and most divergent: they are some- 
what lance-shaped, and at the extremity of each, on the 
under side, is a mouth, with a sucker, divided by a fleshy 
transverse septum ; by means of these suckers, the mouths 
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of this tVo-bodicd monster are kept steady, so as to suck 
without intermission. The orifice of the mouth is large, 
and, when fully open, triangular: there is also an organ 
within the gullet which seems analogous to a tongue, 
resembling the sucking organ of the pseudo-le(‘ch. The 
alimentary canal branches out on both sides into numerous 
blind vessels. The whole of this canal, like tlie creature 
itself, is cruciform. The circulation of the blood is very 
visible: each half of the animal has on both sides two 
principal blood-vessels, which are every where of almost 
equal diameter, without any enlargcunent ; in the two 
exterior ones the blood runs upwards, and in the two 
interior ones dow’iiwards, and its motion is extremely rapid. 
The generative organs and ovaries are also double. Tlic 
feces, as in the polypes and other low'er animals, pass out 
at the mouth. The tw’o lowest lobes are somew'hat club- 
shaped, or thickest at the extremity, towards w’hich, in 
each, are two oval plates, or disks, containing four oblong 
acetahula^ or suckers ; the bodies below the plates terminate 
in a triangular piece, or flapper. In some of their move- 
ments it seems as if the two upper lobes had different wUU^ 
since sometimes one appears inclined to move to the right, 
and the other to the left, or one to move and the other to 
remain at rest ; but the lower lobes ahvays move simulta- 
neously, cither iinvardly or outw ardly. 

The animals that are foimd attached to the gills of other 
fishes arc usually at their low'er extremity furnished with 
several suckers ; thus one genus,* infesting the gills of the 
sunt and sword fishes, J has threa / and another,§ found in 
those of the tunny,|| has «>, whence Cuvier would rather 
call it Ilexastoma. But these are nothing to those of our 
Diplozoon, which, on the four disks just named, has no less 

* Tristoma. t Moln. { Xiphiaa. 

§ Polystoma. |1 Scomber Thynnus. 
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than sixteen suckers, four on each disk.* Under a strong 
magnifier, thcscj suckers when opened, for they can op(‘n 
and shut, exhibit a complex machinery of hooks and other 
parts, by which their Creator has enabled them to take firm 
hold ot the gills, so as not to be unfixed by their constant 
motion in respiration, especially when we consider their 
structure and substance. A further proof of this design is 
furnished by the form of the animal itstilf, for the body 
being divided upwards and doumwards into two diverging 
lobes, it can fix itself at each extremity more firmly than if 
it was single, not only by having more points of attachment, 
but also by the divergemeiit of its lobes, especially the 
lower ones. VVHicn a man wishes to stand as firmly and 
steadily as possible, ho separates his legs so as to form a 
certain angle ; and this is wdiat its Creator has fitted our 
animal to do ; and so by all these means it maintains its 
station on the lubricous, multifid, and constantly moving 
organs, from which it is commissioned to suck the blood. 
Probably these Diplozoons may be of the same use to the 
fishes they infest, as the horse-flies are to the animal from 
which they take their name. 

Ur. Kordmann found this creature could exist sub- 
nierged for three days, during which period its movements 
became gradually more fi’eble. One specimen, Avhich he 
fed twice a day with fresh fishes* blood, lived nine days in 
water, and appeared to die at last from being too much 
handled. 

Wliat can more evidently illustrate both the power, 
I'isdom, and goodness of the Deity, than this most extraor- 
dinary animal ? How' nicely is it formed, in every respect, 
to fulfil the functions given in charge to it! How ad- 

Even this is nothing to those of a genus infesting some Cephalopods, 
ftcctocotyle^ the different Hpecies of which have from rixty to more than 
one hundred suckers, whence their name. 
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mirably is it secured against the mischances to which its 
singular situation exposes it ! When wc sec so much art 
and skill put in action to adapt such seemingly insignificant 
creatures, and so low in the scale of creation, to the cir- 
cumstances in which they are placed ; so many contrivances, 
exhibiting the deepest intellect, taking the most compre-’ 
hensive surveys of every possible contingency, and rcariug 
a structure calculated to stand against every prt*ssure upon 
it — we must feel convinced that the attention of the Creator 
is directed to every individual in existence, whether great 
or small, high or low, spiritual or material. To everything 
that he created he gave a law, the law of its nature ; a law 
emanating from Him, enforced by the physical powers 
acting upon certain structures, and producing certain ne- 
cessary effects under His constant superintendence, direc- 
tion, and action, on and by those powers. 

The intestinal worms, as well as some other parasitic 
animals, are many of them so remarkable for 4he situation 
in which we discover them, tliat their transport to the spot 
where they are to exercise their function seems almost 
miraculous. How a mite should find its way into tlic 
human brain seems past our conjecture. We cannot clearly 
ascertain by what means the eye-worms are conducted to 
their assigned station, nor how the various species of tape- 
worm invariably select each its proper pabulum : the same 
holds good with regard to the cyst-worms,* or hydatids. 
Do they, like the Infernal Fury^^ as fabled by Liniie, fall 
from heaven upon the earth and waters, and instantly bury 
themselves in their allotted animals ? But to speak soberly, 
all we can safely affirm is, that He who decreed the end 
decrees the means, and these probably are physical ones 
under his direction. He it is who guides the punitive 
animals that he employs to their several stations. Is there 
♦ Cysticercus, f Form inferaalifl.— L. 
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not an omnipresent Deity, whose action is incessant, and 
co-extensive with his presence? He it is that, as the 
Prophet speaks, causeth it to rain upon one city and not 
to rain upon another city; that employs his instruments, 
both of benediction and punishment, according to his will. 
It is He who, by secret paths, and by means that mock our 
researches, conducts to their assigned station the animals 
ill question. Every power of nature, every physical agent, 
is at Ilis disposal. Ilis is the earthquake and the volcano ; 

• the lightning of the thunder; the fire-damp of the mine ; the 
overwhelming violence of the water-flood ; the windy storm 
and tempest : His is the wide-w\asting sword, that destroys 
myriads, and the pestilence that walketh in darkness^ and 
carries off millions ; and He gives his commission to all his 
scourges against individuals as well as against nations, 
which they Unconsciously execute and cannot exceed, for 
lie saith to them, as to the raging sea. Hitherto shall yo 
come and no further, and here shall the work of destruction 
cease. 

Wo have a remarkable instance of this special guidance 
and employment of natural objects in the case of the pro- 
phet Jonah, when he disobeyed the word of the Lord. In 
the first place God sent out a great wind into the sea ; in 
the next he prepared a great fish to swallow him alive when 
he should be cast overboard, and at the Lord’s command 
the same animal cast him upon the dry land. Next God 
prepared a gourd for a shadow' against the heat ; after that 
he prepared a w orm which destroyed the gourd ; and in the 
last place \).q prepared a silent east toitid* or a heat, like the 
sirocco, without sound. In all these cases the object em- 
ployed was a‘ physical object, under the immediate direction 
of the Deity. The wind, the fish, the gourd, the worm, the 
heat, were not new creations, but well-known objects, acted 


n*«f»n D'np nn. 
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upon to take a particular direction so as to produce par- 
ticular events, 

By what is here said, I by no means assert the doctrine 
of inevitable fate, for then there would be no us(' in tla* 
employment of means of prevention. Sir JI. Davy's safeh- 
lamp would not preserve the life of the miner, nor Dr. 
Pranklin’s conductor disann the thunder-cloud; and all flit' 
otlier means that, non sine Leo^ liuvc been invented to ri ii- 
der harmless the action of the physical powers under cert, 'i in 
circumstances; but I would merely assert that constant, 
superintendence of the Deity over the world that he has 
created, and iclio npholdetJi all ihm/s hi/ the word of his 
powei\ which we call Providence, by which, in ^^eiuTal ns 
well as individually, his will has full accomplishment ; and 
every substance or being, whetlicr animate or inanimate, 
tiikes the station which he has assigned to it. This is no 
miraculous interference out of the gcuieral ccjirse of nature*, 
but the adaptation of that course to answer the wise pur- 
poses of Providence, which s(‘lect8 individuals, and distin- 
guishes them from other individuals by events, as to tin's 
world, seemingly prosperous or adverse, but which have 
their ultimate reference to the spiritual world, and to tlu’ir 
final destiny. As God willeth not that any should perish, 
so he withholdeth not from any the means, that, if duly 
used and improved, will be sufficient for his salvation ; and 
in all his dealings with mankind he hath this great and 
merciful object in new. 
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Noti: 1, p. 5G . — The life and motion, Tlio word life may 
j)i‘rhaps licre bo used, in isome souse, improperly ; but the 
oricfiiial motion caused by the agency of the Spirit, and 
followed by Light and Expansion, may bo called the birtli, 
or beginning, of the life of the w'orld, which followed, under 
the Divine Guidance, as a consequence of it. I speak only 
of animal life, not of spiritual, which resulted from the 
inmicdiate insufflation, if I may so use the term, of the 
Deity himself.* 

T may hero bo permitted to observe that the Mosaic 
account of tin? biiginning of creation, especially of the incu- 
bation of the Holy ISpirit and its consequences, has been 
transplanted, by many oriental and occidental nations, into 
their cosmogonies. The circumstances and consequences of 
it have, in most cases, been altered from their original sim- 
plicity ; and, in some, it has been assumed as a foundation, 
oil which an Atheistic Philosophy has been erected amongst 
the Greeks. But when we consider attentively the terms 
m which these dogmata are delivered, and recollect that tlio 
gods of the Greeks and Eomans, especially him who was 
iuvocated as the father of gods and men, were really the 
great elementary powers w'hich, under God, govern the uni- 
* Gen. ii. 7, comp. John xx. ‘22. 
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verse — whence Homer describes him as at&i^a vaiuv, and 
calls him Zivg vs(ptXriye^€rrigf and Ennius appeals to him iu 
these terms, 

Aspice hoc sublime candens quern invocant omnes 

Jovem. 

And to live abroad is to live suh Jbve^ sub Dio. It is evi- 
dent that these gods were subsequent to Chaos, and sprung 
from that motion of the Spirit which first gave birth to this 
world as wo behold it ; besides these, the sun, moon, planets, 
earth, ocean, &e., made part of the catalogue of false gods 
whom the Heathens worshipped and sensed instead of tlic 
Creator. These powers, which were originally reverenced 
as symbols and representatives of the Godhead, and, as it 
wore, liis vicegerents in Nature, in process of time were 
thus regarded and adored as the supreme and only God— 
the sign instead of the thing signified— the instrument 
instead of the hand that guided it— the work instead of th(‘ 
workman. They deemed, as the author of the Book of Wis- 
dom observes , Dither fire, or tvind, or the su'ift air, or ih 
circle of the stars, or the violent water, or the lights of 
heaven, to be the gods which govern the world. 

Yeneration and love to those from whoso actions nr 
studies we derive great benefit, and respect for our an- 
cestors, amiable motives when they do not lead us awny 
from God, often induce mankind to throw a kind of Divi- 
nity, a ray of glory, around such persons; first, perhaps, 
they are complimented with the title of suns of their people 
or race, and their wives as moons, and next we transform 
them into what we regarded as their symbol. So tlie 
Egyptians, in process of time, added the adjunct Ow, or the 
Sun^ to the name of their great ancestor. Ham ; whence be 


* Wisdom xiii. 2. 
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was afterwards designated as Hamon, or Ham the sun, and 
became the Jupiter Ammon of the Grreeks.* 

The idea of the incubation of the Spirit, of its being the 
principle of love that w^as in action, and that it produced 
the first motion, prevails, more or less, in all the cos- 
mogonies. 

Aristophanes, in his Aves, gives an account of the 
(rrccian cosmogony, which proves that the heathen gods 
of the Greeks were all subsequent to the original creation 
of matter, in a passage, of which the following lines arc 
nearly a literal translation : — 

Once Chaos was and Night, dark Erebus 
And ample Tartarus ; but Earth, and Air, 

And Heaven were not. First blackwing’d night 
In th’ infinite gulfs of Erebus brought forth 
The wind-nurs’d egg, from which in circling hours, 

Love the desir’d, his shoulders golden-wing'd, 

Sprung like a wind-swift vortex, he who mix’d 
AVith Chaos wing’d and dark, and Tartarus wide 
Newted our race, and them brought first to light. 

Ere love commingled all, immortal Gods 
Were none, but from that commixture rose 
Heaven, Sea, and Earth, and Gods incorruptible, 

Wind-nnrs'd egg. Gr. wok. Literally, the egg 

under the wdiid, alluding to the incubation of the Spirit. 

Love. This is tli(3 motion infused by the Spirit into the 
chaos which was followed by light and expansion, and the 
whole harmonious circle of creation, in which there was no 
discord, but all was very good. 

Tli% shoulders goldeU'-wing' d, Gr. 2r/XCwv vwroK errs^vyo/v 
Literally, his back shining with tico golden wings ; 
these two golden wings were, perhaps, light and the expan- 
sion, which carried love through his wiiole work. 

Sprung. Gr. ECXamv, geminated. 

* Cudworth, I. ii. 338. 
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Wind-swift vortex, Gr. e/xw; avifMUKsai 3/m/g. Literally, 
like wliirlwinds or whirlpools, swift as tlie wind. 

He who mixed with Chaos winfd and dark. Gr. Ourog 
6s yjoLsi -rregoivn fiiystg v\)yi(a. Tliis describes love or motion 
enteriiify into chaos and beginning to produce order. 

Nested oiir race. Gr. Evsottsugs ysvo; rifMSTs^ov. The birds 
here claim an early origin. The allusion probably is to the 
mundane egg and tlie birth of winged love. 

But from that commixture rose heaven^ and earth, ^c. 
Gr. 6' snom sn^otg, sysvsr o'j^avo;, oxeavog rg, xai 

yi], rtanm rs 0gwv /xaxa^wv ysvog a(p&iT 0 v, Literally, “ one 
thing being mingled with another, heaven, ocean, and earth, 
and the incorruptible race of all the immortal gods were 
produced,” 

It is evident from this passage tlutt those whom the 
Greeks accounted their gods were the elements, the hea- 
venly bodies, and other works of creation^ Thus they 
changed the truth of God into a lie, and worshipped and 
served the creature more than the Creator, who is blessed 
for ever. 

JfoTE 2, p. 58. — Kindred Monsters. I allude here to the 
gigantic Beptiles, those especially which, are now seen only 
in a fossil state, many of which, instead of legs, are furnished 
with paddles ; as the Ichthyosauri and Blesiosauri. These 
animals seem intermediate between the amphibious Saurians 
and the Clielonians. Some of them also exhibit several 
characters in common with some of the Cetaceans, Am- 
phibians, &c. 

Note 3, p. 00. — Intermediate, as it were, between matter 
and spirit. I find a similar idea in the Nouveau Biction- 
naire d^JIistoire Naturelle,* “ Le mot de matiere porto 
avee soi I’idee d’un corps lourd et grossicr: cepeudant il 
* xix. 4 if), article Matieres. Patrin, 
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est des substances auxquelles on donne le nom dc niatiere, 
tcllc quo la matiore ctlieree, et qui sont d’une si inconceiv- 
able tenuite, qu’on diroit qu’elles tiennent le milieu entre 
Vesprit et la matiere'^ Sir Humphry Davy seems to have 
adopted a similar opinion, which I have given in another 
part of this work ;* and Hr. Wollaston also, in his lieliyion 
of Nature Delincnief asks — “ Might it not be more reason- 
able to say it (the soul) is a thinking substance intimately 
united to some fine material vehicle which has its residence 
in the brain And again — “ If we should suppose the 
soul to be a being by nature made to inform some body, 
and that it cannot exist and act in a state of total separa- 
tion from all body ; it would not follow from thence, that 
what we call death must therefore reduce it to a state of 
absolute insensibility and inactivity, which to it would be 
C(|ual to nou-existcncc. For that body, which is so neces- 
sary to it, may be some fine vehicle that dwells with it in 
the brain, and goes off with it at death.J This vehicle, 
whi(;h is so necessary to the soul, dwells with it in the 
brain, and goes off with it at death, he further supposes, is 
that by which it acts and is acted upon, by means of the 
nerves. § This vehicle seems not very different from the 
vital powers of modern physiologists, who regard the nervous 
power as their agent. || 

The doctrine of a vehicle for the soul, which accompanies 
her when separated from the body, is not a modern hypo- 
thesis, but was held by the Platonists and many of the 
lathers.^ 

Our Lord says to bis disciples — The hairs of your head 

* Sec vol. ii. chap, xviii. f P. 192. 

t Ibid. 196. § Ibid. 1.97. 

II Dr. Wilson Philip, in Philos. Tr. 1«29, 271, 278. 

^ See Dr, H. More, On the Immortality of the Soul, B. iii. Axiome 
^xvii. and Cudworth’s Intellectual Syst. 709 , 

VOL. I. Z 
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are all mimhercd: upon which we may observe that the 
head of man is clothed with hair to answer a certain end, an 
end which has not yet been duly investigated, but which in 
Scripture has been intimated by making it the symbol of 
strength or power— hy which latter term it is designated by 
St. Paul* — as in the case of Samson, whose superhuman 
strength seems to have departed from him, when his seven 
locks were shorn off; symbolizing might from the seven 
spirits of Godjt or, in other words, the sevenfold might of 
the Spirit. It is w’cll known that the hair is affected by the 
electric fluid, and it may conduct it to the brain or other 
organs. 'VVlmtever be its function, however, its force will 
depend upon the quantity, and the quantity upon the num- 
ber of conductors, and this God regulates in the case of 
individuals, according to circumstances, so that, though 
some receive more and some less, He that receives much has 
nothin j ove)\ and he that receives little has no ^ftcIc.‘l 

Note 4, p. Gl. — For if the instinct of the predaceous ones 
was not restrained, they would soon have annihilated the herb- 
ivorous ones, even if, as Lightfoot supposes, they were at first 
created hy sevens. If the fidl of man, as is generally sup- 
posed, happened soon after his creation, the first sacrifice, 
which, as the Lord God clothed the first pair with skins 
before their expulsion from paradise, must have been offered 
immediately after the former sad event, would have caused 
the annihilation of a species; which, in conjunction with 
the circumstance of Noah being directed to admit clean 
animals into the ark by sevens, the male and his female, 
afforded no slight ground for Lightfoot’s supposition al- 
luded to in the text. He thus expresses his opinion r— 

“ Bestia; mundm creates sunt septena, tria park ad prolem, et 
reliquee singulce Adamo in sacrijicium post lapsum : at im- 
• 1 Cor. xi. 10. t Rev. i. 4, 6. J 2 Cor. viii. 15. , 
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munilce tantummodo ad generis propagationemy* Light- 

foot hero speaks of three pairs and a half^ and some writers, 
quoted by Poole, seem to think that the same number w ere 
received into the ark, and that the seventh, a male, was 
intended for sacrifice after the deluge; others think there 
w ere seven pairs. 

Note 5, p. 63 . — In the fiercest enmity and opposition to 
each other. There was a showr-man, who, in the year 1831, 
exhibited on one of the London bridges, as I w’as informed 
by a friend, upon whose accuracy I could rely, the animals 
here spoken of in a state of reconciliation. In one cage 
w'ere cats, rats, and mice, and in another hawlcs and small 
lirds, living together in the utmost harmony, and without 
any attempt on the part of the predaceous ones to injure 
their natural prey. 

Note 6, p. 66. — Concerning the Mnd of which interpreters 
differ. The Sep^uagint renders the Hebrew word D3D, 
wdiich our translation renders lice, by exvapsg, which is sup- 
posed to mean the mosquito or gnat ; but I cannot help 
thinking with Bochart,t that it rather means the louse, not 
only on account of its derivation from a root, p, wdiich sig- 
nifies to fix firmly, which agrees better w ith the animal just 
named than with the mosquito, but also because it was 
produced from the dust of the earth like other apterous 
animals, and not from the xcaters, like the winged ones.J 
The African negroes, as was before observed, have a pe- 
culiar louse.§ 

Note 7, p. 67 . — Geologists have observed, from the remains 
9f plants and animals embedded in the strata of this and other 
* Lightfooti Opera, Ed. Leusden, i. 154. conf. 2. f Hierozoic. 574, 
t Gen. i. 21. § Fabr. Syst. Antliat, 340. 2. 

z 2 
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northern countries^ that the climate must formerly have been 
warmer than it now is. That the inclinatiou of the earth’s 
axis was once different from what it now is, was a very 
ancient opinion ; but whatever might be the cause, the fact 
seems to have been certain, from the existence in very high 
latitudes of the plants and animals here alluded to, such as 
various species of palms, of elephants, hippopotami, turtles, 
and similar tropical forms. Cuvier indeed has conjectured, 
that the carcass of a mammoth found in Siberia belonged to 
a cold climate, because it was clothed with wool as wxll as 
hair. Its hair was stated to consist of three kinds. One 
being stiff black, long bristles, another flexible hair of a 
reddish-brown colour, and the third a reddish-brown wool, 
which grew among the roots of the long hair.* * * § Now with 
respect to sheep, there is evidently a difference with regard 
to their coat in those that live in warm climates and those 
that inhabit cold ones, the coat of the formc^ usually con- 
sisting chiefly of hairs, and the latter of wool ;t but Dr. 
BucklandJ and Dr. Virey§ have advanced some satis- 
factor)’ arguments which prove that the Mammoth could 
not have existed in the countries in which its fossil remains 
are so abundant, if it had been exposed to a great degree of 
cold. It is remarked with respect to the remains of fossil 
elephants, which are so numerous without the tropics, in 
regions too cold for their existence, that none have been 
hitherto found in those countries which they actually in- 
habit at the present time.|( This throws no small degree of 
doubt upon that hypothesis which assigns them for their 
habitation the countries in which their remains are now 

• Cuvier, Theory of the Earth, by Jameson, 275. 

f See above, vol. i. p. 64. 

X Supplement to Captain Beechey’s Voyage, ii. 355, 356. 

§ N. D. O’H. N. X, 162 . 

11 Ibid. 169. 
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deposited : but with regard to the remains of coral reefs* 
found in the Arctic seas, no doubt can be entertained that 
at the period of their formation, those seas were warm 
cnougli to suit the temperature of the animals that formed 
them j but which no longer exist and rear their structures 
in those latitudes. I met with the following extract in the 
^ Literary Gazette for April 7, 1832 ; it is taken from a 
work entitled Six Months in North America^ by G. T. 
Vigne, Esq. ; “ The fossil remains of about thirty animals, 
now supposed to be extinct, have been found at the Big- 
bone lick ; and Mr. Bullock conjectures that there are 
more remaining. That these animals did not perish on the 
spot, but were carried and deposited by the mighty torrent, 
which it is evident once spread over the country, is pro- 
bable, from the circumstance of marine shells, plants, and 
fossil substances having been found, not only mixed with 
the bones, but adhering to tliera, and tightly wedged in the 
cavities of the skull — ‘ those holes where eyes did once in- 
habit,’ were often stopped up by shells or pieces of coral 
forcibly crammed into them.” The bones of the Mastodon 
were found by Humboldt at an elevation of more than 
7,000 feet above the" sea, and in ceutral Asia those of horses 
and deer have been met with at an elevation of 16,000.t 

Note 8, p. 68. — Burchel and Campbell appear to have met 
with more than one new species of rhinoceros in their journey 
from the Cape of Good Hope into the interior. Burchel 
describes one under the name of Bhinoceros simus.X Camp- 
bell’s had a straight horn projecting three feet from the 
forehead, different from any he had seen, and its horn 


* Dr. Buckland in the Appendix to Beechey’s Voyage, ii. 355. 
t Quarterly Review, No. Irii. p. 155. 
t Travels, ii. 75. Bulletin des Sc. Juin, 1817, 96. 
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resembled that of the supposed unicorn.'’^ There is in the 
Norwich Museum a horn flattened at the summit, nearly 
straiglit, and three feet long, which also seems to belong to 
another species. 

Note 9, p. 71. — The word of Ood^ in many places^ speah 
of an ahyss of waters under the earth. Scientific men in the , 
present day seem to question this. The passages in Holy 
Writ, besides those quoted in the text, that appear evi- 
dently to affirm that an abyss exists in tlio earth, are 
chiefly the following : — 

In the book of Genesis, in the blessings pronounced, 
both by Jacob and Moses,! previous to tlieir death, upon 
the tribes of Israel, in that relating to Joseph, amongst 
others arc mentioned — The hlessinys of the deep that lietli 
mder^ or as the same words are more literally translated in 
Moses’ blessing — The deep that coucheth $eneath.X The 
expression in these passages evidently alludes to an abyss 
under the crust of the earth, from which blessings may bo 
derived; and which is emphatically described as couchiny 
beneath, as if the mighty waters it contained were lying in 
repose like a beast at rest, and chewing the cud, in contrast 
with the incessantly fluctuating and stormy ocean. 

When the children of Israel murmured for water in 
Eephidim, Moses, at the Divine command, smote tlie rock in 
Horeb, and water flowed out of it in a copious stream, 
which there is reason to believe follow’ed them in all their 
wanderings through the wilderness. § If we consider the 
nature of that dry and thirsty land where no water isj it is 
evident that this perennial stream could not be derived 
from the clouds that hovered round the summits of Mount 
• Travels, 29.'). t Comp. Gen. xlix. 2.5 with Dcut. xxxiii. 13. 

t Heb. nnn mm § See 1 Cor. x. 4. 
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Sinai, the rocks of that district were washed bj no rivers 
derived from above, and seem not calculated for percolation. 
But what was the case ? — the stroke of the wonder-working 
rod of the Lawgiver of Israel produced a fissure in the rock, 
which opened a channel through which the w'aters, before 
in repose in the great deep, rushed forth in a mighty 
stream; and therefore the Psalmist says — He clave the 
rocks in the tvilderness, and he gave them drink^ as ont of the 
great ahgsscs ; alluding evidently to a source of siveet 
waters below. 

The prophet Jonah, in the prayer he uttered when incar- 
cerated ill the fish’s belly, has these words — I tcent down 
to the bottoms of the mountains ; the earth with her bars teas 
about me for ever* A parallel expression is used in Moses’ 

song — A fire shall burn to the lowest hell it shall set on 

fire the foundations of the mountaiiis.t This last passage 
shows that the HadesX of Scripture — usually translated 
JMl, but distinct from the Gehenna or Hell of the New' 
Testament— is synonymous with the abyss; as is further 
proved by the following passage of tlie book of Job : — Hast 
thou entered into the springs of the sea? Or hast thou 
walked in the search of the abyss ? Have the gates of death 
been opened unto thee, or hast thou seen the gates of the 
shadow of death .^§ In tliis passage the spidngs of the sea, 
the abyss, the gates of death, and the gates of the shadow of 
death, seem nearly synonymous, or to indicate, at least, 
different portions of the w'omb of our globe. The bottom- 
less pit, or rather iho pit of the abyss the Apocalypse, also 
belongs to the same place : the word rendered pit means 
also a well. Schleusner, in his lexicon, translates the phrase 
by Futeus sen fins abyssi, so that it seems to indicate a 
mighty source of waters. But as the terms abyss and great 

* Jonah ii. 6, t Dent, xxxii. 22. 

t Heb. biKir. $ Joh xxxviii. 16, 17. 
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abyss are applied to the receptacle of waters exposed to the 
atmosphere, as well as to those which are concealed in the 
womb of our globe,* it is evident that they form one great 
body of waters in connexion with each other. 

Note 10, p. 74. — He who mlled the delvgpy and tjie 
destruction of the primeval earth and heavens hj it, ^c. 
When it is considered that all the knowledge which we 
have, and can have, of the contents of the globe that we 
inhabit, is very superfeial ; that it is only, as it were, shin 
deep, and consequently very imperfect, it seems as if wc 
stood in great need of some other guide, besides our own 
reasonings and guesses upon the little that we can explore 
of the earth’s crust, to enable us to form a correct judg- 
ment, and to arrive at the truth as to what changes may 
have taken place in it, and by what means. 'When we 
further consider that we are informed by 'the highest au- 
thority, that the original earth and its heavens, with all 
their animal inhabitants — ^those only excepted, which, by 
his command, took refuge in a vessel built according to his 
direction — were destroyed by a universal deluge, which 
overtopped the highest mountains, and continued in force 
for nearly a year : w hen this great catastrophe is duly con- 
sidered, surely, from the account given of it in Scripture, 
much may be gleaned that will throw a light upon the sub- 
ject, that can never be struck out by the unassisted investi- 
gations of the Geologist who can penetrate so little below 
the earth’s surface. 

My own knowledge of Geology and its principles, as now 
laid down, is too slight to qualify me to compare them with 
what has been delivered in Scripture on the subjects here 
alluded to ; but as it appears to me that the scriptural 
account of the great Cataclysm has not been duly weighed, 

♦ Job xli. 31. Pb. cvi. 9. Isa. li. 10, &c. 
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and its magnitude, duration, momentum, varied agency, and 
their consequences, sufficiently estimated by geologists, I 
will endeavour, as briefly as I can, to call their attention, 
and that of Christian Philosophers in general, to the most 
striking features exhibited by it, as stated in the seventh 
and eighth chapters of the book of Genesis, still requesting 
them to bear in mind these words of the poet, as expressing 
my own feelings 

Fungor vice cotis exore ipse secandi. 

My only wish being to excite others better qualified, by 
their knowledge both of Scripture and Nature, the Wm'd 
and the Work of the same Almighty Being, to undertake 
the task. 

It must be borne in mind that the scriptural account is 
not a figurative one, in which the object is to represent one 
thing by another, but a statement of epochs and naked 
facts ; of causes and effects ; in w'hich all that is requisite is 
to ascertain the meaning of the terms employed to describe 
them. 

The cause of the universal deluge, every one is aware, was, 
with the exception of one family, the universal corruption 
of the human race. All flesh had corrupted his tcag upon 
the earth* In consequence of which God determined to — 
Bring a flood of waters upon the earth to destroy all fleshy 
wherein was the breath of lifCj from under heaven ; and every 
living substance from off the face of the earthy To accom- 
plish this purpose, it w as evidently necessary that the whole 
globe should be submerged, and the tops of all the moun- 
tains covered to such a depth as to prevent anything in 
which was the breath of life from making its escape. 

Having mentioned the cause and object of the deluge, we 
inust next consider the means by which this universal de- 

/ • Gen, vi, 12, t Ibid. 17, and vii. 4. 
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struction is stated to have been effected. Three only are 
mentioned. All the fountains of the great deep were broken 
up, and the windows o/*lieaven were opened^ and the rain was 
upon the earth forty days and forty nights.^ 

1. All the fountains of the great deep were hrolcen up. 
The radical idea of the word here rendered broken up is that 
of division or disruption, therefore the meaning is that 
those fountains by which the waters of the great abyss 
issued ordinarily upon the earth to water it by numerous 
streams and rivers, were so cleft, disruptured, and broken 
up, as to form vast chasms vomiting up the fluid contents of 
the womb of the earth, and sending forth torrents of in- 
calculable force and volume. The vestiges of such clefts in 
the earth’s crust are still to bo traced in many places. 
Maltc Brun, in his Geography ^ observes, with respect to 
valleys — “ Those which are found between high mountains 
are commonly narrow and long, as if they had originally 
been only fissurest dividing their respective chains, or for 
the passage of extensive torrents. The Angles of their 
direction sometimes exhibit a singular symmetry ; we see in 
the Pyrenees, says M. Kaymond, some valleys whose salient 
and re-entrant angles so perfectly correspond, that if the 
force that separated them were to act in a contrary 
dii’ection, and bring their sides together again, they would 
unite so exactly, that even the fissure would not be per- 
ceived. 

2. The windows of heaven were opened — is stated by 
Moses to be the second cause by which the deluge was 
effected. The word§ which, in our translation of the Bible, 
is here and in other places rendered windows^ does not mean 

• Gen. vii. 1 1 . 

t nypa U Hebrew for a valleyj and ypaj is the verb used to express the 
disruption of the fountains of the great abyss. 

X System of Geography, I. i. 168. E. Tr. § r.aiK. 
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an opening for the transmission of liglit, for which another 
term is usually employed.* In the Septuagint and other 
ancient versions it is supposed to signify water falling from 
the heavens in large masses, and cataract, or a corresponding 
term, is used. 

The radical idea is that of lying in icait, as a wild beast in 
its den. In other parts of Scripture it is used for dovecots, 
or the holes in rocks that doves frequent ;t for the sockets 
of the cyesjJ for the heavens when shedding copiously 
blessings or plenty ;§ and for the action of something from 
above producing earthquakes. || 

My venerated friend, the late Ecv. Wm. Jones, of Nay- 
land — well known for his knowledge of the Hebrew, and 
the variety and ability of his researches on every subject 
couuected w’ith the interpretation of Scripture — in his 
Physiological Disg^idsition^ thus expresses himself concern- 
ing the term in question. “ We suppose, then, that the air 
was driven downwards, for this purpose, through those 
passages which are called uindows of heaven. These may 
seem very obscure terms to express such a sense by ; but 
heaven is the firmament, or expanded substance of the 
atmosphere ; and xcindoics, as they arc here called, are holes, 
or channels of any kind. The same word is used for 
chimneys,^ through which smoke passes, and for the holes, 
probably cliffs of a rock, in which the doves of the eastern 
countries have their habitation.”** 

It strikes me as not very improbable that the term I am 
speaking of may allude to volcanoes and their craters, which 
may be called the chimneys of this globe, by which its 

• nbn. t Isa. lx. 8. J Eccles. xii. 3. 

§ 2 Kings vii. 2. Malachi iii. 10. II Isa. xxiv. 18.^ 

H Hosea xiii. 3. « 

*• Isa. lx. 8. See Jones’s Works, x. 264. Sec also Parkhurst, Heb. 
Lex. under mK II. 
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subterranean fires communicate with the atmosphere, and 
by which the air, rushing into the earth when circumstances 
are favourable, may possibly act the part of the fabled 
Cyclops, and blow them up previous to an eruption : thus 
they become literally channels or chimneys, through which 
the matter constituting the expanse or firmament passqs, 
either from heaven, or, in an eruption, towards heaven. The 
expression, in Isaiah, quoted above. The windows from on 
high* are opened^ and the foundations of the earth do shake — 
seems to indicate that earthquakes arc connected A\ith the 
opening of the Avindows of heaven, thus pointing to volcanic 
action as the result. Still the expression is ambiguous, and 
requires further elucidation : it may, however, bo intended 
to include both interpretations. The violent disruption of 
the fountains of the great deep, which appears to have been 
the first step towards producing the deluge, since God 
generally employs 7neans to effect his purposes, was probably 
occasioned by the expansive power of heat, and the same 
agent would, as it does at this very time ih some countries, 
send out the waters ; and it seems equally probable, that in 
proportion as the waters rushed out the air would rush in 
and take their place, and thus form a centre of repulsion, or 
vis centrifugay to counteract the pressure of the superin- 
cumbent waters. It seems not improbable, if this were tlie 
case, that, in its transit from the surface of the earth to its 
centre, the air might bring with it vast cataracts of water 
attended by thunder and lightning and other electric 
phenomena. 

Heat, the most elastic of all fluids, at the fitst creation, 
under the name of the expansion or firmament^ acting in 
the bosom of the chaotic waters, divided them, and there- 
fore it is consistent with the Divine proceedings that the 
same mighty element should be put in action to bring them 
* Heb. Dnoo. 
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again together. And we learn from Scripture, that the 
same irresistible agent will be employed for the destruction 
of the present earth and its atmosphere or heavens, which 
are reserved untojtre^ when the heavens shall 'pass away with 
a great noise, and the elements shall 'melt with fervent heat ; 
the earth also, and the worJes that are therein, shall be burned 
n]p.* As the opening of the windows of the heavens 
seems tlie consequence of the breaking up of the fountains 
of the groat deep, it is therefore mentioned in the second 
place. 

3. The third instrument of Divine Power to produce 
the deluge was rain. And the rain teas upon the earth 
forty days and forty nights. •\ It is a common form of 
expression,— It rains as if heaven and earth would come 
tog(‘th(r ; and this probably was the character of the rain 
that now fell for forty Nycthemera, or entire days of twenty- 
four hours ; a circumstance that does not require further 
explanation. 

By th(‘ united operation of these three mighty agents, 
guidinl by the Almighty hand of the Deity, whose way 
is in the sea, and whose path is in the great waters, and 
whose footsteps arc not know the waters, kept gradually 
rising and prevailing more and more, till they overtopped 
all tin* high mountains § that were under the whole heavens 
fifteen cubits, || by which the Divine decree to destroy the 
earth with all its inhabitants, both rational and irrational, 
except tliose in the ark, was fully executed. With respect 
to the earth itself, when we consider the violent action of 
the ascending and descending waters, and of the firmament 
rushing downwards ; the disruptions, dislocations, intro- 

• 2 Pet. iii. 7, 10. + Gen. vii. 12. J Ps. Ixxvii. 1.0. 

$ Gen. vii. 19. In our translation, o'lnn in this verse is rendered hills, 
and in the 20th mountains, 

II Ibid. 20. 
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versions, comminutions, deportations here and there of the 
original strata of the crust of our globe, can scarcely be 
conceived, and are still more difficult to calculate and ex- 
plain exactly. In the waters, thus again, as at the creation, 
masters of the whole earth, God had an instrument by 
which his will, with respect to its crust and the changes 
to take place in it, might have full accomplishment, espe- 
cially when we consider the long time during wliich the 
waters kept rising or prevailed, till they readied the height 
necessary to fulfil the Divine decree. It seems not clear 
w’hether the forty days during which the rain fell are in- 
cluded in the hundred and fifty days that the waters arc 
stated to have prevailed. If they WTre included, th(‘ 
period would be five lunar months and ten days ; and if 
they w'ere not, it would extend to six such months and 
tw'cnty-two days. "What a time, even according to th(i 
shortest calculation, for the continued action of such a 
body of fluctuating w'aters, continually increasing, till they 
left no peak or pinnacle of the most elevated mountains 
of the globe visible! AVho can calculate the effects of 
that action ? 

During this period of the increase and prevalence of 
the W’aters, when the mountains w'ere covered, all ingress' 
of the atmosphere into the earth by the chimneys of the 
volcanoes, if that is the meaning of stopping the windows of 
heaven, would cease ; and the abyss, at or before the end 
of it, no longer vomit forth its w aters by its innumerable 
mouths. 

Having considered the secondary causes to which the 
Word of God attributes tlie rise and 2)revalcnce of the 
deluge, I must next make a few^ observations upon the 
means to which Divine Wisdom, Pow’cr, and Goodness 
had recourse to effect this, and to cause the waters to 
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return to their ancient receptacle. At the first creation, 
the Spirit of Ood moved upon the face of the waters. The 
consequence of which was that order arose out of con- 
fusion. The motion was then begun, by which the wind* 
blowoth wliere it listeth, the light shines forth, heat 
expands, the clouds are formed, and the physical che- 
rvhim^ under the guidance and according to the will of 
Jehovah of Hosts, arc in action, and fulfil his purpose, 
and the consequence is, that the waters under the heaven 
are gathered together into one placCj and the dry land 
appears.'\ Similar steps were taken at the deluge. For 
Qod remembered Noah and every living thing^ and all the 
cattle that were with him in the aric : and Qod made a wind 
to pass over the earthy and the waters assnaged.\ It is not 
here said, as on the occasion just alluded to, that the 
Jloly Spirit brooded over the w'ater, but literally that God 
passed (a) w'ind (or spirit) over the earth. The action, 
though not th(5 same, w'as analogous; wind^ under the 
direction of God, was employed to do, in part, wduit the 
incubation of the Holy Spirit had before effected, to begin 
that action by whidi the globe and its atmosphere would 
be again placed in statu quo, the water again divided, so 
that one part should return to the great abyss, its destined 
abode ; and the other be suspended in the atmosphere ; 
and, by the same means, the dislocated crust of the earth 
be rc-fornu'd ; the matter suspended in the water or float- 
ing on it deposited, the detritus of the old one being 
mixed, and often, as it were, intercalated with vegetable 
and animal substances and remains. This wind from God 
having passed over the earth, the waters assuaged, that 
is, their rage and violence ceased ; the fountains of the 

* AvffioQ ovlfv ((TTi ■7r\i\v aijp ttoXvc peofp afia sai TTVtvna 
Xfyercri. Aristot. l)e Mundo. 
t Gen. i. 9. J Ibid. viii. 1. 
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abyss and the windows of heaven being stopped ; the one 
no longer poured forth its waters upon the earth, and the 
other no longer descended to occupy their place ; and the 
rain had ceased to fall. When the above three causes of 
the deluge ceased their action, and had given place to the 
wind from God, the w'aters of course began to subside. 

We are now arrived at the last epoch of this great event, 
the gradual decrease and final subsidence of the diluvial 
waters. The period of their increase, if with Lightfoot we 
add the 40 days to the 150, would be 190 days, or, as was 
before observed, six lunar months and about three weeks. 
In the seventh month of the deluge, as the same author 
observes,* on the seventeenth day of the month, the ark 
rested on the mountains of Ararat,! from which period the 
waters returned off the face of the earth, (joing and return- 
ing^ as it is in the Hebrew, J rendered in our translation b} 
the word continualtg, but almost all the ancient versions 
adhere to the literal sense, which seems to be important, 
and to indicate a flux and reflux of the waters, which would 
affect the deposition of the matters floating upon or sus- 
pended in them. Whether this flux and reflux partook of 
the nature of a tide, and was produced by the action of the 
moon, or ’whether it was occasioned by the wind, ^\hich, as 
Solomon observes, goeth towards the south and turncth about 
to the ncn'thj^ does not appear. 

After the resting of the ark, more than two mouths 
elapsed before the tops of the mountains were seen, and 
finally, in nearly two months more the waters had uni- 
versally disappeared ; and after their long domination over 
the earth, lasting nearly eleven months, were confined again 
within the limits that God had originally assigned to them. 
Beckoning to the day of Noah’s going out of the ark, on 

* Ubi supra. f See above, vol. i. p. 45. 

X Heb. pKH '?yo D'on inn. $ Kccles. i. 6. ' 
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the twenty-seventh day of the second month, the whole 
period of his confinement appears to have been one year 
and ten days. It is evident, from the period that inter- 
vened between the resting of the ark and the subsequent 
emergence of the tops of the mountains more than two 
months afterwards,* that the subsidence of the waters at 
first was very gradual ; but in proportion as their volume 
diminislied, it probably became more and more rapid. 

Tlie tumult and violence of the descending waters, and 
the efiects produced by them, in the new mixture, as it 
were, of tlie substances now forming the crust of our globe, 
and the putting it into its present order — always under the 
direction and guidance of the Deity, udio sitteth above the 
water-Jlood^ (‘inploying as Ins liands those physical agents 
which rule in nature to fulfil his purpose — must have been 
the reverse of those of the ascending ones : the object now 
was not disruption, and dislocation, and destruction, but to 
form anew tlie earth and its heavens wliich had been thus 
destroyed, and by the addition of a vast body of fresh 
materials not entering into the composition of the old crust 
of the former, to render it materially different from it ; and 
that wlien tlie attention of mankind was directed to the 
study of God’s works, and of those remains of the former 
world, a proof might be supplied of the existence of this 
sad catastrophe, confirmative of the account given in Holy 
Scripture, and adding to the force of the warning that uni- 
versal corruption ill be a prelude to universal destruction. 

AVheii we consider wliat an infinite host of animals of 
every description must have perished in the diluvial waters, 
us well as the incalculable magnitude of the mass of vege- 
table substances that must have been severed by the violence 
of the conflicting waters from the earth’s surface, or up- 
rooted afterwards in consequence of its being so thoroughly 
* Gen. viii. 4, 5. 
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soaked by them, we see immediately that their deposition 
and sepulture, as well as the putting together again of the 
dislocated remains of the primeval earth, must have been an 
important part of the office of the subsiding waters, upon 
which I shall now offer a few observations. 

It has been a m.atter of surprise that amidst so many 
fossil animals which are daily brought to light, and those 
of some of the largest quadrupeds in great numbers,* no 
remains of the human race have yet been discovered, except 
in one or two solitary instances. As the deluge was caused 
by the wickedness of these old giants^ as they have been 
called, but really apostates^\ these men of renown^ it w'as 
evidently a miraculous interference of the Deity for their 
punishment ; it seems, therefore, by no means improbable, 
that the place of their burial was not left to chance, or the 
uninfluenced action of physical causes, but, like the burial 
place of Moses, was decreed by God, and fixed so as to be 
placed beyond discovery. 

It seems to have been the opinion of moai modern geolo- 
gists, that fossil animals in general were natives of those 
districts or countries in which their remains have been 
discovered. But whoever takes into consideration the 
account, above detailed, which the sacred writings give 
us of the universal deluge, and of the prevalence of the 
waters above the summits of the highest mountains, will 
see at once, with the exception of those that were over- 
taken and drowned by the waters in dens or cavenis, they 
must have floated when the waters had reached and flooded 
all the elevations upon which they had taken their last 
refuge, and they would have drifted off north or south, or 
in any other direction the fluctuating element wiis taking, 
and if there was an alternate flux and reflux, they would 
have been carried by it backwards and forwards till they 
* Sec Reliquifle Diluv. 138—182. t Ileb. etVsj. 
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were deposited, some here and some there ; some upon 
mountain summits,* and others at different heights, ruled 
by the circumstances of the earth’s surface and the action 
■ of the subsiding waters! Few, indeed, would be imbedded 
in their native country, except those that perished, as 
above-mentioned, in caverns ; though probably, in many 
crfscs, those of the same species might congregate, and 
so floating off together, might be buried together. It 
has been remarked that no fossil elephants have been 
found in the countries that those animals now frequent. 
It seems, therefore, by no means certain that the gigantic 
Saurians now found in our southern coasts, or that the 
Mammoths or other gigantic Pachyderms of Northern 
Russia, or Nova Zembla, were really natives of those 
regions. 

Wliat Oeologist, then, however practised, however deeply 
conversant with his subject, can estimate and exactly calcu- 
late the action and operation of these mighty waters, both 
during their rise, prevalence, and subsidence for so ex- 
tended a period ; especially when those of an Almighty 
superintending and directing cause, upon the whole body 
of means that ho employed to accomplish his purposes, 
and execute his decrees with regard both to the destruction 
and renovation of our globe, are duly considered ? 

By what I have here argued I do not mean to contend 
that there may not have been many imrtial convulsions 
which may have produced very important changes in differ- 
ent countries of our globe: it is not, moreover, at all 
improbable that while its population was concentrated, 
many regions when uninhabited, God so willing, by dilu- 
vial, volcanic, or other action of the elements, might be 
materially altered, new mountain ridges might be elevated, 
* See above, p. 341, 
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mighty disruptions take place, and other cliangcs to which 
there could be no witnesses, but which can only be conjec- 
tured by the features such countries now exhibit. 

Note 11, p. 84. — We learn from the Apostle^ St. Peter, 
that the primeval globe, and its heavens or atmosphere, 
perkhed at the deluge. I shall add a few words here on tfie 
passage of St. Peter alluded to in the text. Speaking of 
the scoffers of the last days, and of the d(*lugc, Whereby, 
he says, the world that then teas, being overflowed ivith water, 
perished; he adds, But the heavens and earth, which arc 
now, by the same word are kept in store, &c. In this passage 
it must be observed that the term tcorld in the sixth verse 
is synonymous with the heavens and the earth taken together 
of the fifth and seventh verses, and by it seems to be meant 
that the earth ■with its own heavens, or the atmospluu’o that 
surrounds it, both perished or were destroyed,* A\hich is 
rendered further evident by the expression: Put the heavens 
and earth which are now. From which it «iay be gathered 
that the heavens and the earth ivhich are now, are different 
from the heavens and earth which were destroyed at the 
deluge ; and as the latter has evidently been re-constructed, 
and vegetable and animal remains have been mixed witli 
the dislocated materials and as it were detritus of tlu* 
original world jt so the new atmosphere might be, and 
probably was differently mixed, so as to be less friendly to 
health and longevity, which would account physically for 
the gradual reduction of the former extended period of 
human life to its present brief standard. Animals as well 
as man might be affected by this change, their bulk might 
be diminished, and other variations be produced in them 
which have not been ascertained. AVhen God fixed upon 

• Gr. arrutXiTO, 

t See above, p. 351, and Herechel in Cab. Cyclop, xiv. 1 41. No. 135. 
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the rainbow as the token of his covenant with Noah, the 
changes, licre alluded to in the atmosphere, might be the 
cause of the appearance, under certain circumstances, of 
that phenomenon. 

Scientific men have judged it not improbable, without 
referring to this doctrine of revelation, that changes in the 
composition of the atmosphere, according to circumstances, 
may have taken place,* 

Note 14, p. 02 . — Whoever examines the animals of North 
America ivill find a vast number that correspond with Euro- 
pean species — on the BocJcy Mountains^ and in the country 
westward of that ranyCy Asiatic types are discoverable. The 
rein-deer, the fox, the weasel, the rat, the mouse, the golden 
eagle, tlio peregrine falcon, and many other birds, are of the 
former description. In the latter paragraph I allude to a 
fine Carabus^\ which is found in Siberia ; and likewise to a 
new genus J related to Trechus, of whicli I possess a speci- 
men, found in India, both taken also in the Kocky Moun- 
tains. Mr. Sabino informed mo that several new Poeonias, 
and a Laurus tliat reached the height of sixty feet, were 
natives of the same country. In Chili, Molina found the 
green and temporary frogs, the heron, the turtle-dove, and 
several other old-world animals. 

Note 15, p. 94 . — But tvhichy in their immediate or remote 
comeqiienceSj may be productive of effects that arc important 
to be attended to, and provided for. When we reflect upon 
the action of the Deity, wo can scarcely avoid taking our 
ideas of it, in some degree, from that of man. Man’s at- 
tention is usually directed to things that appear to him 
important, as affecting either his passions or his interests, 

* Ann. Des Sc, Nat. xix. 432. t C. Vielinghovii. Fisch. 

{ Isopleurus. K. M. S. 
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but he passes by those that appear to him trivial, as having 
no bearing upon his pain, or pleasure, or welhire. But here 
there is a great difference, for though some — 

By long experience, do attain 
To something like prophetic strain; 

the generality can trace the chain of causes and effects, but 
for a very few links ; and therefore they disregard some 
tilings as trivial, which, in the event, produce effects of the 
greatest importance. But it is not so with God ; he sees 
the most distant consequences of everything that happens 
in his whole universe, and therefore knows exactly in what 
proportions everything appertaining to the nature of ever}' 
creature should be measured out to it in order to produce 
the effects he intends should take place, if I may so speak, 
during its ministration ; so combining agents and actions, 
as may infallibly fulfil his law and general purpose. lie 
foresees the effect of what are regarded as the most trivial 
things, as the number of our hairs and the death of a 
sparrow, as well as of those that arc most important : and 
his general object is to provide for the execution of the 
laws both physical and metaphysical, by which he govenis 
the universe, and so upholds all things, but not so as never 
to suspend the action of these laws. The following events 
recorded in Scripture were remarkable instances of such 
suspension. 

1. The Universal Deluge^ by the means of which the 
heavens and the earth of the primeval world were 
destroyed. 

2. The Egyptian palpable darhness for three days and 
nights. 

3. The passage of the Israelites through the Bed Sea^ the 
waters standing as a wall on either hand. 

4. The sun apparently standing still in the heavens at 
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the command of Joshua^ or the earth ceasing to 
revolve on its axis. 

5. The shadow going hack on the dial of Ahaz three 
degrees, or the earth retrograding. 

G. The supernatural darkness that took place at our 
Saviour’s crucifixion. 

Note 16, p. 116. — Which will take place in his time and 
at his word ; and hy the means and instruments that he 
empowers and commissions. Ever since the fall of our first 
parents, a copious harvest of evil and sorrow, the fruit of 
sin, has been reaped by their descendants, amongst others, 
that of slavery has been one of the bitterest. In the case 
of Ham it was predicted and decreed by the Deity himself, 
that his son Canaan should be a servant of sen'ants or slave 
to his brethren, a prediction which, to judge by the event, 
affected all the descendants of the offending patriarch, for 
no races have been so much degraded, in all respects, as the 
African negroes who derived their origin from him. 

IMuch has of late been done with the view of ameliorating 
their condition, and most of the European nations have 
concurred in the benevolent endeavour. In consequence of 
the exertions of this country, the debasing traffic in slaves, 
and the miseries and waste of human life that it occasioned, 
have been very much diminished. But though Christian 
nations have agreed to relinquish the trade in slaves, and it 
is to be hoped that many of the wars that were expressly 
kindled amongst the Africans themselves, for the purpose 
of making slaves, will cease: still there are markets for 
slaves that we have no power to close; and therefore it is to 
be apprehended that the good expected from the abolition, 
by European 'states, of the traffic in question, w’ill not be 
altogether realized ; so that it still seems doubtful whether 
slavery is near its extinction, or whether it ever will be 
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extinguished during the present state of society, and wliilc 
the nations amongst whom it is practised continue to be 
apostates from tlie knowledge and worship of tlieir Creator. 
While the souls of the sons of Adam are thus enslaved and 
sold under sin, it seems improbable that God’s time for 
their general emancipation from bodily slavery should be at 
hand ; but when their heart shall turn to the Lord, tliis, and 
numberless other evils, at his bidding, and by instruments 
that he appoints, will cease. The best way therefore of 
accomplishing this object is by providing means, wlierever 
God has made an opening, for the education of the negroes, 
and for training them to habits of industry and order : to 
give them freedom before they are qualified to use it for the 
benefit of society, is giving them not a boon, but a curse. 

Note 17, p. Should another and last cloud of error 
envelope the world with darkness. There arc many passages 
of Holy Writ, from which it appears that, before the final 
triumph of the gospel, there shall be a ‘time of great 
spiritual darkness upon earth ; and it seems also to be 
intimated that this reign of evil shall be brought on by 
men that despise dominiony and speak evil of dignities* 
who shall promise liberty to their followers, while they 
themselves are the servants of corruption;^ who shall 
resemble Corah, and his companions in rebellion, Dathan 
and Abiram,J and rise up against their civil and eccle- 
siastical rulers ; and who shall for a time prevail against 
them, as seems to be intimated by one of the most ancient 
prophecies in the Bible : Ban shall he a serpent by the icay, 
an adder in the path, that biteth the horse-heels y so that his 
rider shall fall backward.^ So says the venerable patriarch, 
in his valedictory and prophetic address to his twelve sons 

* Jude 8. t 2 Pet. ii. 9, 19. 

+ Numb. xvi. 1—3, 81—35. § Gen. xlir. 17. 
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before his death. These words seem to foretedl that 
serpents, or apostates, symbolized by the tribe of Dan, 
would, in the last times, incite the lower orders to rebel 
against their governors, and reject their authority; and 
when Jacob adds, I have waited for thy salvation, 0 Jehovah, 
jt seems to be further indicated that this event will bo 
followed by the great day of salvation. It was an ancient 
opinion that Antichrist would be an individual of the tribe 
of Dan, who, in the last times, to use the words of Ircnajus, 
would leap like a lion upon the human race ;♦ an opinion 
probably derived from this prophecy, or from that of Moses 
delivered on a similar occasion, Ban is a lion's ichelp : he 
shall leap from Bashan-,^ and from the exclusion of that 
tribe from tho number of those that were sealed, as 
recorded in tho Apocalypse.J St. Paul, in his description 
of tho man of sin, describes him as exalting himself above 
all that is called God, or that is tvorshipped or venerated.^ 
This has been interpreted as meaning idols, but in 
Scripture princes and rulers are called Gods, as when it 
is said, Thou slwlt not revile the Gods, nor speak evil of the 
ruler of thy people ;|| whence it seems as if St. Paul meant 
to indicate a power that was to exalt itself above all au- 
thority, whether civil or ecclesiastical. Trenspus expected 
his personal Antichrist to reign three years and a half, 
interpreting tho prophetic period of 1260 days literally 
hut this period, if interpreted a year for a day, would only 
agree with a succession of individuals. The ancient opinion 
of a personal Antichrist, may be reconciled with tho modern 
one of a succession of individuals entitled to that appel- 
lation, by considering St. John’s prophecy of the two 
witnesses. They are to prophesy clothed in sackcloth 1260 

* Adv. Hnres. 1. iii. c. 38. f Deut. xxxiii. 22. 

t Rev. xvi. 5—8. $ Gr. aSaafia. 2 Thoss. ii. 4. 

|{ £xod. xxii. 28, ^ Ubi supr. I. v. c. 25. 
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days.* This period synchronizes with the reign of the 
Antichristian power which corrupts the gospel, headed by a 
succession of individuals. Again, they are to be killed, 
and their bodies exposed without sepulture in the street of 
the great city for three days and a half ;t this second period 
synchronizes with the reign of tlie personal Antichrist, who 
denies the gospel, who is to be a single individual ; and more 
particularly entitled to the name of Antichrist by his in- 
fidelity and atheistic principles, lie is the AnUchrist that 
denieth the Father and the Son. I It may be asked — When 
Ood doeth this, who shall he able to stand? will any Chris- 
tian church escape ? AVe learn from the case of that of 
Philadelphia, § that if any such church holds fast her pro- 
fession, has kept the word of Christ, and not denied his 
name, though beset by a host of enemies, she shall be kept 
from the hour of temptation. 

Note 18, p. \Vl.—And he restored to the favour of their 
God and their own land. Some Divines h^o thought that 
there will be no restoration of the Jews to their own land; 
but as it is evident, from what St. Paul says, that they 
will, at a period fixed in the Divine councils, bo converted 
to the faith of Christ, || so it appears equally clear, from 
what is foretold in the concluding chapters of Ezekiel and 
by other prophets, ^ that they shall again inhabit J udea 
and Jerusalem. Some interpreters are also of opinion, that 
the pouring out of the vial of the sixth angel upon the river 
Euphrates, and the drying up of its waters,** signify the 
dissolution of the empire of the Turks ; that by the Kings 
of the East therein mentioned, are meant the Jews ; and 

* Rev.xi. 3. t Rev. xi. 7—11. 

J 1 John iL 22. $ Rev. iii. 7-10. 

1! Rom. xi. 2.5, 26. f Ezek. xxxvii. &c. Isa. lx. Jer. xxx. &c. 

*• Rev. xvi. 12, comp. ix. 14. 
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that their return to their own land is indicated, by their 
way being prepared. Bishop Horsley supposes, likewise, 
that the eighteenth of Isaiah foretells this event, and that 
the great commercial nation of the day will be instrumental 
in bringing it about.* 

. St. Paul’s conversion is thought to have been a type of 
the conversion of the Jewish nation in the latter days, and 
as his zeal and success seem to have exceeded that of the 
other apostles, and he was the great instrument of the con- 
version of the gentile w'orld to the faith of Christ, so it has 
been supposed that the Jews, when converted, will be the 
main instruments of the conversion of the then heathen 
world. 

Note 19, p. 118. — Unless some means can he devised at 
honie^ hy tvhich the pressure may he lightened^ and the suffer* 
ing classes he enabled to procure the necessaries of life. There 
are tw o mighty nations on our globe in which a system has 
long been acted upon, enabling them to support a popu- 
lation, never diminished by foreign wars, greatly exceeding 
that of any other country, w’hose numbers have only ^been 
diminished occasio;jally by famine, by devastating inunda- 
tions and unfavourable seasons, from which nothing can 
altogether ensure a people. The nations I allude to are 
China and Japan. Wo are informed, in the Account of 
Lord Macartney’s Embassy, that in the former of these 
countries, Every square mile contains, upon an average, 
one-tliird more inhabitants, being upwards of three hundred^ 
than are found upon an equal quantity of land, also upon 
an average, in the most populous country in Europe.”t 
The population of the latter is also stated to be prodigious.J 

* See also l]c. 8, 9 , and Zeph. iii. 10. 

t Macartney, Embassy, by Sir G. Staunton, iii. 388. 

Malte-Brun. Syst. of Geogr. Asia/ II. ii. 533. E. T. 
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The encouragement of Agriculture appears to bo the sole 
mean which enables these countries to maintain so vast a 
mass of population. In China, it is stated, that the whole 
surface of the country is dedicated to the production of 
food for man alone, that even the steepest mountains arc 
brought into cultivation; they are cut into terraces, and 
the water that runs at their feet is raised by chain-pumps, 
worked each by two men, from terrace to terrace, to 
irrigate tliem ; and steep and barren places are not sulfered 
to run waste, but are planted with pines and larches.* A 
similar account is given of the state of agriculture in Japan, 
where attention to it is enjoined by the laws, as one of the 
most essential duties ; and if any one leaves his land uncul- 
tivated, his more active neighbour may take possession of 
it. In both these countries, no article that can possibly be 
used as manure is wasted, so that the soil and crops have 
every possible attention of this kind.f Maltc-Brun has 
given a very interesting account of the honours paid by the 
Emperor of China aud his court to agriculture: who an- 
nually, in the beginning of March, after adoring tlic God of 
Heaven, and invoking his blessing on his labour, and on 
that of his whole people, himself, laying aside his imperial 
robes, holding a plough, opens several furrows, and is suc- 
ceeded by his cliief mandarins, who, in succession, follow 
the example of the prince.J Some allowance, probably, 
must be made for too wann colouring in these statements, 
aa most of them must have been derived from the report of 
the natives, yet there seems no doubt with respect to their 
general accuracy. What an example is here set by nations 
which we are accustomed to consider as far behind our- 
selves in every art of life : how vast a portion of our own 

* Macartney, Embase. iii* 386. Malte-Brun, Asia, 560. 

t Thumb. Japan, iv. 82, Malte-Brun, 561, 

I Malte-Brun, 561. 
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home empire is suffered to lie waste, while all the time hun- 
dreds of thousands of our agricultural population are lan- 
guishing for want of employment, and compelled to live 
upon a pittance, which, unless they add to it by theft or 
fraud, is scarcely sufficient to keep body and soul together ; 
and, in the meanwhile, the morals of our peasantry are gra- 
dually corrupted ; they grow daily less industrious ; they 
will often congregate at the beer-shops, and get inveterate 
habits of intemperance ; they lose all respect for their 
superiors, and the bonds of union betwixt the upper and 
lower classes are gradually dissolving; and unless some 
remedy for this fearful evil is soon discovered, who can say 
what the consequences maybe? When a man once loses 
his self-esteem, and is degraded from his natural depend- 
ence upon himself, under God, and the labour of his hands, 
for the support of himself and family, being no longer of 
use to himself or others, he becomes careless of his actions j 
and being, as it were, rejected by society, becomes the 
enemy of those above him, and the ready associate of evil 
men in evil works, 

Note 20, p. 168 . — Those that are loricated and covered 
icith some kind of shell. The varied means by which a pro- 
vident and beneficent Creator has provided animals with 
different means of defence, ought not to be overlooked. 
When we see even these invisible atoms as it were provided 
with armour, to defend them probably from the attack of 
animals of their own class, we feel confident that He will 
not neglect iis. This distinction of animals into loricated 
and naked may bo traced through most of their classes j 
thus the Coleoptera stand in contrast with most of the other 
orders of insects ; the fishes and reptiles that are covered 
with scales with those that are covered with skin.* In 

• In some fishes the scales arc invisible, so that they may be almost 
reckoned nuked. Vol. ii. chap. xix. 
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birds, however, this distinction does not appear to obtain at 
all: in quadrupeds the giant Megatherium^ the Armadillo^ 
the ChlamyphoruSy and the Manisy are distinguished from 
the other Mammalians by the armour that protects them. 

Note 21, p. 173. — The first plants and the first animals 
are scarcely more than animated molecules^ and appear ana- 
logues of each other; and those above them in each kingdom 
represent jointed fibrils. A discovery may here be noticed 
of one of the most scientific botanists of the present age, 
and whose keen eye and philosophic spirit have penetrated 
into depths and mysteries before unexplored, belonging to 
the science of which he is so great an ornament. In the 
investigation of some of these, ho discovered that not only 
vegetable, but even mineral molecules, when placed in a 
fluid medium, would move about in various directions, but 
by what cause these motions were generated he offers no 
conjecture. He very kindly showed me this singular phe- 
nomenon, if my memory does not deceive rae, with respect 
to some mineral substances. Mr. Brown has observed that 
the motions in question, he was satisfied, arose neither from 
currents in the fluid, nor from its gradual evaporation, but 
belonged to the particle itself ;* and of the spherical mole- 
cules mixed with the other oblong particles obtained from 
Clarckia pulchellaj that they were in rapid oscillatory 
motion :t in both mineral, J vegetable, § and animal sub- 
stances, II along with the molecules, he found other corpus- 
cles, like short fibres somewhat moniliform, or having 
transverse contractions, corresponding in ntimber, as he 
conjectured, with that of the molecules composing them: 
and these fibrils, when not consisting of a greater number 
than four or five molecules, exhibited motion resembling 
that of the mineral fibrils, while longer ones of the same 

♦ Brief Account of Microscopicjri Observations, Stc. 4. 

t Ibid. 5, 6. $ Ibid. 10. $ Ibid. 11. 


II Ibid. 
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apparent diameter were at rest.* It does not appear 
clearly from the words of the learned author, whether the 
motion of the mineral molecules was similar to that of the 
vegetable ones, which he describes as oscillatory. The 
motions of the mineral fibrils, when not composed of more 
than two or three molecules, were at least as vivid as those 
of tlie simple molecule, and which, from the fibril often 
changing its position in the fluid, and from its occasional 
bending, might bo said to bo somewhat vermicular ;t now 
vermicular movement is a kind of progressive oscillation, 
the anterior extremity going from side to side and being 
followed by the body. In other mineral bodies, as in white 
arsenic, which did not exhibit the fibrils, he found oval 
particles about the size of two molecules, which he conjec- 
tures to be primary combinations of them ; their motion, 
which was more vivid than that of the simple molecule, 
consisted usually in turning on their longer axis, and then 
often appearing to be flattened.^ The revolution of a body 
upon its axis, it may be observed, implies the action upon 
it of two equal conflicting forces, by the counteraction of 
which the revolution is produced and maintained : the same 
action on the longer fibrils§ would keep them at rest. 

My motive for introducing a topic, which, at the first 
blush, seems to have a very slight connexion with the sub- 
ject now' before me, w'as a suspicion that sometimes Mr. 
Brown’s molecules may have been mistaken for Infmory 
Animals. Comparing the oscillatory motion he observed in 
them, and Carus’s observation that the motions of Infusories 
occasionally present the appearance of attraction and repul- 
sion, || this suspicion seems to merit attention, and to call 
for more close examination ; and it may be observed tliat 

• Brief Account of Microscopical Observations, Stc. comp. 10, 11. 

t Ibid 10. X Ubi supra. $ Ibid. 11. 

II Iritrod. to Comp. Anat. E. Tr. i. 45. § 57. 
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the action of these two powers seems sufRciently to aceount 
for the oscillatory motions of the molecules, and takes away 
all idea of any spontaneity. With regard to the Infusorics, 
this has keen most satisfactorily established in a former 
part of this chapter,* and tliis clearly proves their animal 
nature, as do their modes of motion, &e.t but when we 
recollect that tliey abound in vegetable infusions, and that 
the more vegetables arc macerated, and as it were decom- 
posed, the more numerous are the animalcula that they 
appear to give out when infused, it would be nothing ex- 
traordinary either that they should be mistaken for moving 
molecules, or moving molecules for them. Purther, we may 
obsen-e a kind of analogy between the sp]\erical Infusorics 
and the Molecides, and between the fdifonu ones trans- 
versely annulated with a vcrmiculai’ motion, and the fibrils 
of Mr. Brown. 

Another law of nature seems to result from the experi- 
ments of this acute iiatiiralist—that all bodies, whether 
organized or inorganized, arc formed, as ifibrin is in the 
animal kingdom, by spherical molecules made, as it were, 
into necklaces, and then adhering in bundles, and that 
these are the substratum of all substance. In fluids the 
spherules are not united, and so have free motion inter sc. 

K^ote 22, p. 203 . — Several of them^ for it is not common 
to them allj ivhen touched^ cause a sensation similar to that 
produced hy the sting of a nettle. Aristotle mentions a 
marine animal, under the name of Acalephl^X and another, 
if it be not the same, under that of CVn‘(/c,§ both of which 
words, according to the Greek lexicographers, are used to 

* See above, p. 164, f Ibid. 166. 

I Gr. AsaXtiptii Aulus Gellius (Noct. Alt, 1. iv. c. 11.) writes it 
AkoXv^ij, 

$ Gr. KviSt), 
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designate tlie same plant, the stinging-nettle but it seems 
not quite certain that, in either case, he had the stinging 
Gelatines or sea-nettles in his eye. Describing his Acalephe^ 
he says, “ It adheres to the rocks, as do some of the shell- 
fish, but sometimes it roves at large. It has no shell, but 
tlie whole body is fleshy. If the hand is moved to it, it 
perceives, seizes, and adheres to it, like the Polype, by 
means of its tentacles, f so that the flesh swells. It has its 
mouth in the middle, and the rock seems to serve it for a 
shell ; if it meets with any of the small fishes, it detains 
them in the same way that it does the hand. Thus what- 
ever edible thing it meets with, it devours. One kind of 
tliem is at large, and devours whatever sea-urchins, J or 
eockles,§ it meets witli : it appears to have no excrement, 
in this respect resembling plants. There are two kinds of 
Acdleplies; one smaller, and best adapted for the table ; the 
other large and hard, such as are produced about Chalcis. 
Til the w inter their flesh is firm — they are therefore caught 
and eaten at that season — but in summer they dissolve, for 
they become watery, and when touched they immediately 
are so damaged as not to be removeable. |1 Wlieu sufiering 
from the heat, they withdraw witliin the rocks.” ^ And 
again — “It has a mouth in the middle, which is chiefly 
conspicuous in the large ones ; it has, like the bivalve shell- 
fish, a passage by wdiich the excrements are voided, which 
is in their upper surface: like them, too, it has the fleshy 
part within, but it uses the rock as a shell.”** 

With regard to his Onide^ of which he treats at the same 

* Heschius explains AKaXtjfat by Kpidai. t Gr, rrXiKTovai* 

t KrfPtc. 

II The word I have rendered watery (jiadapog) means properly without 
hairs ; but fiaSata is used by Theophrastus to express moisture, and is used 
here evidently in a similar sense. 

f Aristot. Hist. Anixn. I. iv. c. f . ** Ibid. 1. viii. c. ‘2* 

VOL. I. 
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time witli the sponges, as inhabiting the caverns of the 
rocks — lie says, “ Of the CniJes tliere arc two kinds, one in 
the hollow s, which adheres to the rocks ; others, that range 
at large, are met with in smooth places,* and on the flat 
shore.”! 

It seems not accordant with the usual accuracy of thi^ 
great Pliilosopher and Naturalist, where he is treating 
formally of the same kind of object, to distinguish it by 
two different names, nor is it likely that he would havr 
placed them in separate chapters, as if they were distinct 
things. He would surely not have devoted one who\- 
chapter to the Tethjs and Acairphe, and another to tlic 
Cnide and Sponge y unless he had meant they should he 
considered as distinct animals. Still there is one circum- 
stance that seems in one respect to indicate their identity • 
one species of each appears to be usually fixed, and the 
other free. But this, by itself, does not furnish a satis- 
factory proof. "With regard to these Acalephes or Cnidh 
of Aristotle having any right to be considered as belonging 
to Linne’s genus Medusoy it seems chiuifly based upon their 
name V)f Nettles, which probably was given them, from a 
feculty they possessed of stinging, in somo measure, bke a 
nettle, a faculty which some of the Medusas are known to 
possess in a remarkable degree.^ But Aristotle does not 
appear to intimate that such an effect follows its touch, 

* In the text it is iv rot; but Athenteus reads tv roig Xuott,', 

which better agrees with the context. 

t Gr. ir\araftuSt 0 iv-“it majr perhaps mean flat rocks. Aristot. Ibi^. 

1. T. c. 16. 

I The stinging property of many such Tentacula, for instance, in the 
Medusa and Holothuria, likewise deserves notice. This, which, with some 
modifleations, also exists in several plants, appears to be the lowi^st degree 
of the, so called, electric power in several fishes, not recurring in the higher 
orders of animals, and perhaps comparable as regards man, to the magnetic 
influence alone.— Corns, i. 47. $ 60. 
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except that the fixing of its tentacles caused a swelling. 
If either of his species is entitled to be considered as a 
Medusa, it must be the smaller ; the larger or fixed one 
appears iu one respect to resemble the Amphitrite maijni- 
fica ;* they are Stated to use the rock to which they are 
^ fixed as a shell, whence it should seem that they retire 
occasionally into it, like the above animal. With regard to 
his second species, though some parts of his description 
agree with the common jelly-fish, yet their devouring 
Echini and Cockles seema to indicate some animal fur- 
nished with a more powerful apparatus for making their 
way to the animal inhabiting these shells. Pliny does not, 
in his description, merely copy Aristotle ; for he speaks of 
his sea-mdtle as producing the same effect as the vegetable 
nettle. Yet he mentions them and the sponges as being 
something intermediate between the animal and the plant, 
which can scarcely apply to our Jelly-fish. It seems, I 
think, probable, that the term in question was employed by 
the ancients to designate more than one group of animals, 
and more particuhirly the Tunicaries of Lamarck, both 
those that are fixed and those that are free. Aristotle’s 
fixed species, which he describes as retreating into the 
rocks, as into a shell, will probably one day be found near 
the eastern coast of the Black Sea. It is worth while also 
to inquire whether any animal answering the description of 
Aristotle’s second species is still eaten, in the winter, by 
the Greeks, customs of that kind seldom changing. 

Note 23, p. 236 . — It seem to me most probable that they 
are the animals^ and not the pholads^ as is usually supposed^ 
which the Roman naturalist describes under the name of 
Dactyle. Pliny says of his Bactyli, that they are so called, 


* Tubuloria mngnifica, Linn. Tr. v. 228. t. ix. 
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because of their resemblance to the human nail;* in the 
Pholads this resemblance is very slight, but in the razor- 
shells and .some tulip-shells it is much more striking. He 
also observes that the JDact^lus, when replete with moisture, 
sparkles in the mouth of the eater, and- that the falling 
drops also emit light.f If Pliny, in his account of this 
creature, was really speaking of the pholad, it is singular 
he should not mention its habit of boring roDks. 

Note 24, p. 246. — Their hyssus has Jong been celebrated, 
for it is mentioned by Aristotle. Aristotld’s mode of ex- 
pression is singular. A/ 8e ‘rtvmi o^ai (pvovrui sx fov 
gy Toig a/M/MudsGi xat He says also, when they are 

deprived of tho piniiophylax, they perisli.J Pliny, who 
mostly copies Aristotle’s account, does not notice the 
byssus.f 

* Hist. Nat. 1. ix. c. 61. 

t His natura in tenebris remoto lumine, alio fulgere^ claro ; et quanto 
inagis humorem habeunt, lucere in ore mandentiuni, lucerc in nianibus, 
atque etiam in solo et vcste decidentibus guttis. Ibit^ 

X Hist. Anim. 1. v. c. 16. $ Hist. Nat. 1, ix. c. 42. 
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Mulrh A i>Y, etc. etc, ; alio numerous Autograph! (pub. at 41. 14r. 6d.) Cloth eiegantly gilt, 
3i. Sr., or in morocco, 3/. 3i. 

BOOK OF GEMS, OR THE MODERN POETS AND ARTISTS OF GREAT 

BRITAIN. 8VO. 80 exquisitely beautiful Line Engnringa alterTUBXBR, Bosinoiok, etc. 
etc. (pub. at 11. lli. M.), elotb elegantly gilf, lie., or morocco, U. It. 1844 

book of RAPHAEL'S CARTOONS,^BY CATTERMOLE. Svo. with an 

Portrnlt of Raphael, a View of Hampton Court, and aeven very highly finished Steel Engrav- 
ings of the celebrated Cartoons at Hampton Court (pub. at 13*.), cloth, gilt, 7*. Cd. 1845 

book of SHAKSPEARE GEMS. A Series of Landscape- lUustratlone of the most Int^ 

rciting locnlltics of Shakspearc’i Dranias; uith Historic*! and Descriptive Accounts, by 
Waikinuton iRvtKO, Jiraar.,.W. Howitt, WonnawoKTH. Ixotu, and others. 8v^ 
vUh 45 h!gh!y.finlihed Steel EngraVlage (pub. nt U. 11*. 6(1.) gilt cloth, 14*. 449 

BOOK OF WAVERLY OEMS. ASerietoflMhlxhly-tlefiahed Linn Engraving* of tt* most 
Interesung imiitenia and Scenery In WAltcrScott’i Ko»ela,by JIkath, riNDER, Rijltj *nd 
ctliera, after Pictures by Lxslik, StOTHARn, Coopvr, Hcwarp, Ac,, with illuitraUve 
mreu, 8ro. (pub. at 11. 11*. 6il.), cloth, elegantly gilt, 15a. 8f4l 



CATA&OOtTS OF NEW BOOKS 


BROCKEDON'S PASSES OF THE ALPS. StoIi. medium 4to. Contatnlng 109 beavtiAti ' 
BngraTinga (pub. at lOi. lOt. In boeids), ha)f>bound morocco, gilt edget, SI. 13«. Sd. ISSO 

BRITTON S CATHEDRAL CHURCH OF LINCOLN, «o, le flue Plates, by 

(pub. at Zt, 3«.), cloth. If it. Boyai 4to, Li^e Paper, cloth W. lit. 6c(. 1837 

This TOlnme was punliabad to comi^eta Mr. BrittoD's CathedcMa, and Is wanting in most of 
the sets, 

BRYAN'S DICTIONARY OF PAINTERS AND ENGRAVERS. Mew Bditiag, cm. 

aolarnd, and continue^ to present time, by Oaonai BuxLST. Eso., oom- 

iRato In ana uige TOludie, impL a* o, numerous plates of monograms, 31. tt. 

BULWER'S PILGRIMS OF THE RHINE. 3Vo. Emhellisbed with 27 exquisite Lina Sa* 
graringa after David lloberu, Maclise. and Parris (pub. at 11. lit. Cil.), elpth ^It, lit. 

BURNETTS ILLUSTRATED EDITION OP SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS ON 

PAINTINO, 4to, 13 fine Plates, cloth (pub. at 21. 3t.), il. it. 1842 

■ ' the same, large paper, royal ito, proof impressions of Plates, cloth (pub. at 41 4t.), 31. 2t. 

CANOVA'S WORKS, engraved in outline by Mosel, with Descriptions and a Biographical 
Memoir by Cipemara. 3 vgls. imp. 8vo, 153 plates, and fine Portrait by Worthington, half< 
bound morocco (pub. at 61. 12t.) 21. St. 

— -■■■ the same, 3 vols. ito, large paper, halMmund, uncut (pub. at 91. 18t.), il it. 

"" the lame, 3 tola, ito, large paper, India Proofi, in parta, (pub. at 151. 15t.) IL lOi. 

CARTER’S ANCIENT ARCHITECTURE OF ENGLAND. Illustrated by 103 Copper, 
plate Engravings, comprising upwards of Two Thousand apeciment. Edited by Jousr ukit- 
TOH, Esq. KoyairoUo(pub. at 121. 12t.), half-bound morocco, il.it. 183/ 

CARTERS ANCIENT ^ULPTURE AND PAINTING NOW REMAINING 

IN ENGLAND, from the Earlteat Period to the llclgn of Henry VIII. With Historical and 
Critical I lluitrations, by Doocr, GouaH, Mevhick, Dawson Turner, and BRinos. 
Aovsil folio, %\ih 120 large Kngravtngfp many of nlilch are beautlAilly coloureda and levm) 
illuminated «iUi gold (pub* at ia«.)g half bound moroeeb) 81. (U* lUS 

CARTER'S GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE, and Ancient Bulldlnga in England, with 120 
Views, etched by himiclL i vols. square 12mo (pub. at 21. 2t.), half morocco, lit. 182t 

CATLIN’S NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS, t rob. imid. aro. no Engravings (pub. at 

21. 12t. 6d. ), cloth, emblematicaliy gilt, 11. lOt. 1818 

CATTERMOLE'S EVENINGS AT HADDON HALL 2i exqubite Enrsvings en Steel, 
from Designs by himself. Pott 8vo (originally pub. at 11. lit. Cd.), gilt cloth, gilt toges, It.Cii. 

chaImberlaine's imitations of drawings from the Great Maaters, in the 

Boyal Collection, engraved l.y Bartqlozxi and others, ImpL foL 79 Plates (pub. at 121. 12t.}, 
half-houud morocco, gilt edges, 51. U, 

CLAUDE'S LIBER VERITATI8. A CoUecUon of SM Bimvingsln Imitation of the original 
Drawings ofCLACOK, by Barloii. a rob. folio (pub. at tt| iOt.), half-bound motocoo, gilt 
edges, 101. 10*. 

CLAUDE, BEAUTIES OF, 24 FINE ENGRAVINGS, coatainlng som of hb choicest 
Landscapes, hcautllUlly Engraved on Steel, folio, uitb deicriptiva totter-prass, and Fortiaiti 
lua portrollo (pub. at 31. 12i.), II. 5». 

COESVELT'S PICTURE QAUERY. With an Intaodsictlon by Mna. JAnnaoir. Royal ito 
90 Platca beautlftiUy engraved in outline. India Proob (pub. at 51. 5f.), half-bound morocco 
extra, 31. 3f, 189< 

COOKE S SHIPPING AND CRAFT. A Series of ttbriUiant BtchingsiComprislDiPicttir- 
o|i||ue^ m the $m$ time exliefflely aceurateBepraaentaUons. Royalw (pub. at 31. tSs. Go.), 

C00KE;$ PICTURESQUE SQENERY Of LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. W !>««»■ 

tiftil Btcblng^ after Srawinn oy Calcott. STAgriRi.i>, Provt, Ronsaxi, Harlixo, 
SrAU, and CoTMAV. Boyal ito. Proob (pub. at tL), gUt cloth, 21. 3i. 


SL Us. td. 

CORNWALL, AN ILLUSTRATED ITINERARY OF: 

tire Aceounta. ImperbI 8ro, Ulnelrated by llS beauilfrUBagrariiige on Sueland wood, ly 
LANPgLLs, HiircNCLtrrn, Jackoon, Wivlumb, Sir, etc. alter drawiaga by Cmiwkk. 
(Pub. at 101. J, half morocco, Is. ' 

Cemwall b undoubtedly the most Interesting county in Bngland. 

CORONATION OF GEORGE THE FOURTH, hySin OnoM* Matwr, In 

ehoTciOmagoiliceDtPalBiIJigsortba Proceulon, CeremonUl. nnd Banquet, eompreoenauis 
fUtbftU portralie of many of the dbtloguisbed Individuab who wart preeant; with tjlriO”"' 
and deacriptire ItUar-pteaa, atba fow (pub. at OL lOi.^ hatf bouM morocco, gilt edgcsi 
UL lit. 

COTMAN-S SEPULCHRAL BRASSES IN NORFOU AND SUFFOUf, te^jB « 

niusttate the EeclMeatba], Military, and Cirii Coetume of former ages, wim Lener P‘. . 
Deaertptiont, etc. by Dawaov Tunnnn, Sir 8. MayaiCE, etc. 178 Plates. The enwe 
Brastes are epbndidfy illuminated, 3 rob, IkN* ito balf-boulid morocco, gilt edges, 01< W' 

« the ssase, Isrge paper, Inperlnl (alio, half asoroeee, gUt eJigee, 31. le. 




rUBLISHED OK SOLD BY H. O. BOUK. 


COTMAN'S ETCHINGS OF ARCHITECTURAL REMAINS in tuIou* enantton ia 

JBnglaod, with Lotter-pniM Deicriptloiu by Kickmak. 2 voli. imparUl folio, contalniot UC 


DANIELL'8 ORIENTAL SCENERY AND ANTIQUITIES. Tl.6 original magniflcent 
option, 150 splendid coloured Views, on the laigect scale, of the Architecture, Antiquities, and 
Landscape Scenery of Ulndooitau, 6 roll. In 3, elephant folio (pub. at 2101.), elegantly half* 
iMund morocco, S3f. 10a. 

DANIELLS ORIENTAL SCENERY, 0 vole. inO.smaU folio, iso Flates (pub. at Uf, 18s. 
half-hound moroeco, 61. 6$. 

This is reduced Itota the preceding Urgs work, and il oacoloured. 

DANIELL'S AHIMATED NATURE, being Picturesque Pellneations of the most Interesting 
Subjects from all Branches of Natural History, 125 Engravings, with Lelter-pres< !>ea,.iil)iiiins 

* 2 Tols. small folio (pub. at 181. Ifii.), half morocco (uniform with the Orientw Scenery), 3/. 3s. 

DON QUIXOTE, PICTORIAL EDITION. Translated by Jarvis, carefolly revised- 
’With a copious original Memoir of Cervantes. Illustrated by upwards of 820 beautiful Wood 
Engravings, after the celebrated Designs of Tuny Joiukrot, incliuiing 18 new and lieauliful 
targe Cuts, by AnitiMioxo, now first added. 2 vols. royal svo (pub. t»2l, lOt.), cloth gilt, 
H. 8s. 1813 

DULWICH GALLERY, a Series of so BeautlAiIly Coloured Flatea from the most Celebrated 
Pictures in this Remarkable Collection; executed by It. CorxBtRN (Custodian). All 
mounted on Tinted Card-board in the innnner of Drawings, imperial folio, including 4 very 
large addllional Plates, published separately at from 3 to 4 guiueaa each, and not before 
included in the Series. In a handsome purtfulio, with morocco back (nnh. at 40/.), IG/. 16s. 

“ This is one of the most splendid and interestiiiK of the Uriush Picture Oulleries, and has 
for some yeara been quite unattainable, even at the full price." 

EGYPT AND THE PYRAMIDS.--COL VYSE’S GREAT WORK ON THE 

PYRAMIDS OF OIZEH. With an Appendix, by J. S. PRHgi).(i, £sa., on the Pyramids at 
Abou Roash, the Fayoom. 8te. &c. 2 vola. imperial Svo, with GO Platei, lithographed hy 
Haohb (pub. at 21. 12s. Gd.), U. Is. 1840 

EQYPT-PERRING'S FIFTY-EIGHT LARGE VIEWS AND ILLUSTRATIONS OF 

THE PYRAMIDS OF OIZKII, AHOU ROASH, ftc. Drawn Irom actual Survey and 
Admeasurement. With Notes and References to Col. Vyse’e great Work, also to Denon, the 
great French Work on F.gyi'L Roselliiii, Bcixotil, Burrkhardt, Sir Gardner Wilkliisoti, ).nnc, 
lutd others. 3 Parts, elephant folio, the si/e of the great French "Egypte" (pub. at 15/. I5s.) 

. hi printed wrappers, 3/. 34.; halMiound morocco, 4/. 14s. Gd. IMg- 

ENGLEFIELD’S ISLE OF WIGHT. 4to. so large Plates, Engraved by Cooks, end a Geo 
logical Map (pub. 7U 7«.), cloth, 3/. Si. 1810 

FLAXMAN’S HOMER. Seventy-five beautiful Compositions to the Iliad and Odyssky, 
engraved under Flaxvax’s inspection, by Pinou, llosxs, and Blaxb. 2 vols. obioug folio 
(pub. St bt. 5i.), boards 21. 2s. I80i 

FLAXMAN'S ASCHYLUS, Thirty-six beautiftil Compoildons from. Oblong folio (pub. at 
21. 111. 6d.), boards 11. Is. 1831 

FLAXMAN'S HESIOD, Thirty -seven beautiful Compositions from. Oblong folio (pub. at 
21, 12s. Gd.), boards 1/. bt. 1817 

" Flazmsn’s unequalled Comnositlons from Homer, JBsebylus, and Hesiod, iiave long 
been the admiration of Europe; of their simplicity and beauty the pen is quite incapable of 
conveying an adequate impression."— Thomat iMwrtnet. 

FLAXMAN’S ACTS OF MERCY. A Series of Eight Compositions, in the manner of 
Ancient Sculpture, eimaved in Imitetion of the ongiuol Dragliigs, by F. C. Lnwis. Oblong 
folio (pub. at 2L 8s.}, half-bound morocco, IGt. 1881 

FROISSART, ILLUMINATED ILLUSTRATIONS OF. Seventy-four Pbtei, printed in 

Gold and Coteori. I vols. super-royal 8vo, ludf-bound, uncut (pwb. at 4f. loi.), 34. los. 

— ■ ■■ ■■ the same, large paper, 3 vola. royal 4to, half-bound, uncut (pub. at IGL lOt.), 64. 6i. 

CELL AND GANDY’S POMPEIANA; or, rtpogrtphy, Edifices, and Ornaments of 
Pompsil, Original Series, containing the Reatftbof the Excavations previous to 1818. 2 vol^ 
royal 8vo,bnt edition, vhli upwards of IM beauliftiJ Line Engravinge by Qoodall, Cooxt, 
BtAXH, Ptb, ete. (pub. at 7C 4s.). boanU, 34. Si. 1824 

OEMS OF ART, 30 FINE ENGRAVINGS, after Bkm»wwdt, Cw, Biitholbs, Pous- 
■IV, unwi.to, Tknirm, Coauoio, VAjroxnviLon, folio, proof inpreaaions, in portfolio 
(pun. nt 84. Si.), lA Ils. Gd. .. 

QILLRAY’S CARICATURES, printed (kom the Original Plates, all engraved by himself 
between ITTSaul lim, eMn^ing (be best Political aed Humorous Satires of the Reign of 
Geotfo the Third, In upwards of 600 highly spirited Kngnvinea. In l Large vol, atlas folio 
(sotadUy unUbm with tba original Hdgar^ an sold by the sdverSaer}, half-hound ted morocco 

Citso, gllitdgas, 64. Is. 

nisiidiSoa contains n translation of the orlgloai potai, vHb Miteiteal and dticriptivi noteo. 


I, vHb Miteiteal and dticriptivi notes, 
m O 


CATALOGUE OP NEW BOOKS 


GOODWIN’S DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE. A Series of New Deetfns for Mansions, 
viJlas, Rectory-Houses. ParsonaRe-Houses ; Bailirs, Gardener’s, Oamekeener’s, and Park- 
Gate Lodires: Cottaces and other Keaidenres, in the Grecian, Italian, and Old hn(r)isli Stjle 
of Architecture : nllh Estimates. S Tols. royal 4to^ 90 Plates (pub. at 51. 5*.), cloth, 21. 12«. Ocl. 

GRINDLAYS (CAPT.) VIEWS IN INDIA, SCENERY. COSTUME, AND ARCHI- 
TECTURE : chlefl- on the Western Side of India. Atlas 4to. ConaUUng of 3(i most beauti- 
fully coloured Plates, highly tmished, in imitation of Drawings; wltii Descriptive Letter- 
presss (Pub. at 12 /. 12 a .)* half-hound morocco, gilt edireta 8/, B«e 1830 

Thii U perhaps the must exquisitely-coloured volume of landscapes ever produced. 

HANSARD'S ILLUSTRATED BOOK OF ARCHERY. Being the complete History and 

Practice of the Art inioispersed with numerous Anecdotes; forming a complete Manual (<ir 
the Mow man. H\o. Illustrated hy .19 beautiful Line Kngravlngi., exquisitely finished, by, 
Esr.i FiifcART, PoRTnwxY, ctc., after Designs by Stsphasoff (pub. at U. lli.Ccl.), gilt cloth, 
lOr. bd. 

HARRIS’S GAME AND WILD ANIMALS OF SOUTHERN AFRICA. Large Impl. 
folio. 30 beautifully coloured Engravings, with 30 Vignettes of Heads, Skins, be. (pub. at 
lot. lo<.), Ilf. moHtcco, Of. (M. 1814 

HARRIS’S WILD SPORTS OF SOUTHERN AFRICA. Imnl. ivo. 26 beautifully co- 
loured Engravings, and a Map (pub. at 2f. 3«.), gilt cloth, gilt edges, ll. li. 1844 

HEATH S CARICATURE SCRAP BOOK, on no Sheets, rontalnfog upwards of looo Comic 
Subjects after Seymour, Cruiksuakk, P jiie, and other eminent Caricaturists, oblong foiio 
(pub. at 2f. 2«.), cloth, gilt, I5«. 

Thl«cle\er and enterUlnlng volume ia now enlarged by ten additional sheets, each con- 
tsinliig nunioroua subjects. It includes the whole of Hestl/s Omnium Gatherum, both Series ; 
Illustrations of Demonology and Wliclicraft, Old Ways and New Ways; Nautical Dictionary; 
Scenes in London; Sajiiigs and Doings, etc.; a series of humorous illustrations of Proverbs, 
etc. As a large and almost Infinite storehouse of humour it stands alone. To the young 
artist It would be found a most vahiahlo collection of itudlet; and to the family circle a con- 
ataiit source of unexceptionable amusement, 

HOGARTH’S WORKS ENGRAVED BY HIMSELF. 1S3 fine Plates (ineluding the two 
well-known “suiipressed Plates”), with elaborate Letter- prcaa Descriptions, by J. Nichols. 
Atlas folio (pnb. at aof.), half-bound morocco, gilt back and edges, with a secret pocket for 
suppressed pistes, 71. 7t. ^822 

HOLBEIN’S COURT OF HENRY THE EIGHTH. A Seriea of 86 exquisitely 

Portraits, engraved by Bartoioxzi, CoopiR, and others, in imitation of the original 
Drawings preserved In the Roval Collection at Windsor; with Historical and Biographical 
Letter-press by Edmuko Lodok, Em). Published hy JoHH CiiamberlaiKr. Imperial 4to 
(pull, at 154. 15f.), half-bound morocco, full gilt back and edges, it. 15i. M. 1812 

HOFLANOS BRITISH ANGLER’S MANUAL; Edited by Eoward Jesse, Esq.; or, 

the Art of Angling in Engl.snd, Scotland, Wales, and Ireland ;,||eludliig a Piscatorial Account 
of the princip.ll Rivers, Lakes, and Trout Streams ; with Insunelions in Fly Fishing, 1 rolling, 
and Angling of every DesertpUon. With upwards of 80 exquisite Plates, many of which are 
high I V -finished Undseapeg engraved on Steel, the remainder beautifully engrtved on wood. 
8vo, elegant in gilt cloth, I2f. 1848 

HOPE'S COSTUME OF THE ANCIENTS. IlluHrated in upwarda of 320 heautiftilly- 
enerared Pbites, containing Representations of Egyptian, Greek, and Roman Habit* and 
Dresses. 2 voU. royal 8vo, New Edition, with nearly 20 additional Plates, boards, reduced 
to 2/. 51. >8“ 

HOWARD rFRANK) ON COLOUR, asaMEAWSof ART.beinganadspIaUonoftheF.xpe- 
rience of Professor! to the practice of Amateurs, illuatratcd by 18 coloured 1 laua, post 8vo, 
cloth gilt, 8*. 

In tills able volume ere shown the ground colours in which the most celebrated ralntert 
worked. It is very valuable to the eonuofsseur, aa well as the Btudci)t, in painting and water- 
colour drawing. 

HOWARD’S (HENRY, R. A.) LECTURES ON PAINTING. Delivered at the Royal 
Academy, with a Memoir, by his son, Frank Howard, large poat «vo, cloth, 7». M* 

HOWARD’S (FRANK) SPIRIT OF SHAKSPEARE. 4W fine ouUine Platei, jlluitwUve of 
all the iirincipal ‘lucldcnta in the Dramas of our national Bard, 5 tola, ivo (PU"* ” 
cloth, 24. 2». 1827 -ej 

*,* Tlie 483 Plates may be had without the letter-preea, for illuitratiaf all Ivo editions or 
Shakiprare, for 14. Ilf. Cd. 

HUMPHREY’S (H. NOEL) ART OF ILLUMINATION AND MISSAL PAINTING, 
illustrated with 13 splendid Examples firom the Great Maateiaoftbe Art, eelected from . 

all beautifully illuminated. Square I2mo, decorated blading, If. U. 

HUMPHRETS COINS OF ENGLAND, a sketch of the progrtee of the English 
from the earliest perM to tlie present tine, with 121 beautiful bc-aimites of the most inie 
hig specimens, lUuminat^ in gold, elivtr, and copper, square Ivo, neatly decorated binaingt 

^ HUNTS EXAMPLES OF TUDOR ARCHITECTURE ADAPTED TO MODERN 

HABITATIONS. Royal 4 to, 37 Plates (pub. at 24. 3f.), half morocco 14. 4i. 

HUNTS DESIGNS FOR PARSONAGE-HOUSES, ALMS-HOUSES, ETC. Ko|j{ 
4to, 21 Platea (ptih. at 14. la.), half aoruiioo, I4«. 




PUBLISHED OB SOLD BT H; O. BOHN. 


K. li.), half morocco, lit. ' 2^^^ 

ILLUMINATED BOOK Of CHRISTMAS CAROLS. iqnartMo. 24 Borden llluminafcd 
I in Gold and Coloura, and 4 boautlftil Iflniaturei, rlcbljr Ornamniitad Binding (pub. at u. 

1»4G 

ILLUMINATED BOOK OF NEEDLEWORK, By Mm. Ownv, withaimt^ry of Needle- 
work, by the CovMTBBS of Wimok, Coloured Platei, poet avo (pub. at I8t.), gilt cloth, oi. 1847 

ILLUMINATED CALENDAR FOR 1850. Copied ftom a celebrated Misial known as the 
Houra ' of the Duke of Anjou, imperial 8to, .Ifi exquiaite Minlaturea and Borders, In gold and 
coloura, Ornamented Binding (pub. at 2/. 2s,}, iSs. 

ILLUSTRATED FLY-FISH ER’S TEXT BOOK. A Complete Ghilde to the Science of Trout. 
aiidSalinon Flahing. By Tiibophuus South, Gbnt. (Ed. Chitty, BAnaiaTBu). With. 
23 beautlfi.l Engravings on Steel, after Paintings hy Coomu, Mswtok, Fieldixo, Lee, and 
others. Svo (pub. at 1/. lit. lid.), cloth, gilt, lOt. 6d. 184$ 

ITALIAN SCHOOL OF DESIGN. Consisting of lOO Plates, chiefly engraved by Barto- 
Lozzi, after the original Pictures and Drawings of Oubrcivo, Mjcharl Aegelo, Domeni- 
cHiNo, ANX1RAI.E, Lupovico, and Agostiko Ca&acci, Pibt&o da Cortoxa, Carlo Ma- 
ratti, and others, in the Collection of Her Majesty. Impsrial 4to (pub. at loi. lOt.), half mo- 
rocco, gilt edges, 31. 3t. 1842 

JAMES' (G. P. R.) BOOK OF THE PASSIONS, royal 8?o, IHustrated with Ifl splendid 
Line Engravlnm, after drawings by Edward Courbould STBPitAXort Chalox, Krhny 
MEADOWS, and JKXKixs; engraved under the auperlntendence of Chahlks Heath. New 
anAimprovod edition (just publlahedj, elegant in gilt cloth, gilt edgea (pub. at 1/. lit. Cd.), 
13t. 

JAMESON S BEAUTIES OF THE COURT OF CHARLES THE SECOND. 2vols. 

Impl. 8V0, 21 lieautiful Portraits (pub. at 2 t. St.}, cloth, U. It. 1838 

JOHNSON'S SPORTSMAN’S CYCLOPEDIA oftbe Science and Practice of the Field, the 
Turf, and the Sod, or operations of the Chase, the Course, and the Stream, in one very tiilck 
Tol. 8VO, illustrated with upwards of 30 Steel Engravings, after Course, Ward, Uaxcock, and 
others (pub. at If. lit. Gd.), cloth, 13f. 

KNIGHTS (HENRY GALLY), ECCLESIASTICAL ARCHIXECTURE OF ITALY, 

FROM THE TIME OP CONSTANTINE TO THE FIFTEENm CENTURY. With an 
Introduction and Text. Imperial folio. First Series, containing 4V beautiful and highiv inte> 
resting Views of Ecclesiastical Buildings in Italy, several of which are cxpenHivclyilJuiniDatcd 
In gold and colours, half-bound morocco, il, it. 1843 


Second and Concluding Series, containing 41 beautUhl and highiv-interesting Views of Eccle- 
siastical Buildings in Italy, arranged in Chronological Order; with Deaerlptive Letter-press. 
Imperial folio, half-bound morocco, il. it, 1844 

KNIGHTS (HENRY GALLY) SARACENIC AND NORMAN REMAINS. ToiUui. 

trate the Normans in Sicily. Imperial folio. 30 large Ennavings, coniistlng of Picturesque 
Views, Architectural Remains, Interiora and Exteriors of Buildings, with Descriptive Letter- 
press. Coloured like Drawings, half-bound morocco, 8f. 8r. 184$ 

But vtry few copies are now first executed in this expensivt manner. 

KNIGHTS PICTORIAL LONDON, fl vole, bound in 9 thick handsome vols. imperial 8vo, 
illustrated by 030 Wood Engravings (pub. at 91. 3s.), cloth, gilt, H. 18s. 1841-44 

LONDON.-WILKINSON'S LONDINA ILLUSTRATA ; OIL GRAPHIC AND 
HISTORICAL ILI.USTRATION8 of the moat Inlereatliig and Curious Architectural 
Monuments of the City and Suburbs of Loadou and Weatmlnater, e.g., Monaaterics, Churches, 
Charitable Foundations, Palaces, Halls, Courts, Processions, Places of early Amuaements, 
Theatres, and Old llouaes. 8 vols. imperial 4to, containing 207 Copper-plaie hngravlnga, uiUi 
Historical and Descriptive Letter-press (pub. at 301. 8s.), half-bound morocco, 51. 3t. 1818 •23 

LOUDON'S EDITION OF REPTON Ofl UNDSCAPE GARDENING AND 

LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTVBE. New Edition, 238 Wood CuU, Portrait, thick 8Tfl, cloth 
lettered (pub. at 11. lOs.), I3s. 

LYSONB ENVIRONS OF LONDON : UIng an Hbtorical Account of the Towns, Vtllagei 
and Hamlsts in the Counties of Surrey, Kant, Essex, Herts, and Middlesex, 6 vols. 4to, Plates 
(pub. at loL lOs.), clotii, 21. loi. 


and Hamlats in the Counties of Surrey, Kant, Essex, Herts, and Middlesex, $ vols. 4to, Piates 
(pub. at loL lOs.), clotii, 21. loi. 

The same, large paper, S vols. royal 4to (pub. at 131. 19s.), cloth, IL 3s. 


progress of America from the discovery by 

COLUMBUS, to the year 1844, comprfa)^ lu Hiatory and Statltilcs, 3 remarkably thick 
volumai, impetlli'ifso. cloth lettered (pub. at 4L 14s. fl«L), IL 11s. M, 1147 

MAJ^IN'S civil costume of ENGLAND, ftrom the Conquest to the PtNent Ftriod- 
htauaMiiy lUumiuted in Quid and Coloi^ 
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CATALOGUE OF NEW BOOKS 


MEYRICK*S PAINTED ILLUSTRATIONS , Of ANCIENT ARMS AND ARMOUR. 

• Crltleai Inquliy Into Ancient Armour as it existed in Europe, but particularly in England, 
fVom the Norman Conquest to tbe Reign of Charles II, with a Olossat^, etc. by Sin Samusi. 
Busk Mbyrick, LL.D., F.S.A., etc., new and greatly ImproTed Editinn, corrected and en- 
large tliroughout by the Author himself^ with the assistance of Lfteraty and Antlqwlan 
Eriends (Albert Way, etc.), S toIs. imperial 4to, illustrated by more than 100 Plates, 
^aplendldly illuminated, mostly In gold and silver, exhibiting some of the finest Specimens 
* existing in England; also a new Plate of the Tooraameut or Locks and Keys (pub. at fill.), 
half-bound morocco, gilt edges, 101. 10«. Ifilt 

Sir Walter Scott justly describes this coUectionas “ihr xxcoacrARABLR armoort." 
^mJRdinburgk Review, 

MEYRICK'S DESCRIPTION OF ANCIEF^ ARMS AND ARMOUR, In the Collec- 
tion of Goodrich Court, 130 Engraving! by Joa. Srrltom, fi vola. folio (pub. at 111. llf.}w 
half morocco, top edges gilt, 41. 14s. Od. 

MILLINGEN'S ANCIENT UNEDITED MONUMENTS; comprfalng Painted Greek 
Vases, Statues, Busts, Bas-Reliefs, and other Remains of Grecian Art. Oa large and beautiful 
EngniTtnge, moatly eoloured, with Letter-press Descriptions, imperial 4to (pub. at 91. 9>.), 
half morocco, 41. 14«. fid. 1823 

MOSES’ ANTIQUE VASES. CANDELABRA. LAMPS. TRIPODS, PATERA, 

Tata.<ia, Tombs, Mausoleums, Sepulchral Chambers, Cinerary Urns, Sarcophagi, Cippl; and 
other Ornaments, 170 Plates, several of which ore eoloured. with Lettar^presa, by Uope. small 
Seo (pub. at 31. S«.), cloth, 14 be. 1814 

MURPHY’S ARABIAN ANTIQUITIES OF SPAIN ; representing, in lOO very highly 

finished line Engravings, by Lk Kbux, Fikdbm, I.awi>rkak, G. Cooke, &e., the most 
remarkable Remains of the Architecture, Sculpture, Paintings, and Moaalcs of the Spanish 
Arabs now existing in the Peninsula, including the magnificent Palace of Alhainhra; the 
celebrated Mosque and Bridge at Cordova; the Royal Villa of Generallffe; andthe Caaade 
Carbon : accompanied by Letter-preea Descriptions, In 1 vol. atlas folio, orig^al and brilliant 
impreaslons ofthe Plates (pub. at 4SI. ), half morocco, 121. 13s. 1813 

MURPHYS ANCIENT CHURCH OF BATALHA, IN PORTUGAL, PJtna, Ele- 

vatlons, Sections, and Views of the ; with its History and Description, and an Introductory 
Discourse on GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE, Imperial folio, 37 fine Copper Plates, engraved 
by Lowry (pub. at 01. 0s. ), half morocco. 34 iis. 1784 

napoleon GALLERY; Or niustratlona of the Lite and Timos of the Emperor, with 09 
Etching! on Steel by Rbvbil, and other eminent Attlatt. in one thick volunw post svo. (pub. 
at II. Is,}, gilt cloth, gilt edges, lOi. 0d. 1840 

NICOLAS’S (SIR HARRIS) HISTORY OF THE OWERS OF KNIGHTHOOD 

OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE; with an Account of tho Madalt, Croasea, and Clasps which 
haTe been conferred for Naval and Military Servlets : together with a History of the Order of 
the Ouelphs of Hanover. 4 vola. imperial 4to, apiendldly printed and illustrated by numerous 
fine Woodcuts of Badges, Crosses, Collacs, Stare, Medals, JIKbaada. Claaps, etc. and many 
large Plates, iliumtoated in gold and colours, including fhIT' length PortrsRs of Queen Vic- 
toria. Prince Albert, the King of Hanover, and the Dukes of Cambridge end Sussex. (Pub. 
at 144 14 j.), cloth, with morocco backs, 64 16s. bd. *»* Compiete to 1647 

,. 11 — ..... ... the aame, with the Plates richly eolonrad but net iUvninatad. and without the 
extra portraits, 4 vols. royal 4to. cloth, 31. lOs. 6d. 

**81r Harris Nicolas has produced the first eomprehensivw History ofthe British Orders of 
Knighthood; and it is one ef the most eMorotely prepared md eptendhMy printed work* thmt ner 
ieeuedfrom tkeprete. The Author appears to ua to have neglected no eourees of Information, 
nnd to have exhausted them, aa for as regards the general scope and purpose of the Inquiry, 
ne Oraphleal Iliuatrationa arc aoeb aa beconio a work of this character upon such a oubjecti 
at, ofeeurse, a Uvisb cost. The reaoorees of the recently revived art of wood-engraving have 


been combined with tbe new art of printing in colours, so as to produce a rteh effect, almost 
rlvalUag that ofthe monaatk UiBmtaatlona. S«u* a boo* u enreofmptaee hi every great Mrary. 
It contains matter ealculatcd to interest extensive classes oT rawf “ 


„ _ _ _ r raaders, and we hope by our 

npoeiaBea to excitn their curiosity.**— 4> i < rr lerlp Mevkw. 

If, Hr. 0d, o *•" 

For efansieal Arehlteetnro, text book of tl^ Profos^ moat usaM OoM* 
Student, and the host Compendium for tho iMuateur. An eminent Arehitoct has declared 
it to bo "not only tbe mMt uaefol book of the kind over pubUshod, bnFahaolutelylttdiapan« 

sable to the Studant.** 

^^raB**OREA1^^Sffi3llS*a^«»]^te^HUfo^^of*So*^^^n**Y(£2a’ 

XOOX 4 I 14 llloatraiMl by ixioLXK liMrssu Royal fro, witfc abdvo 909 Weodonts 

14 ns. ).eloQiiUt,iss. ^ 

PICTORIAL UALLERY OF IfACE-HOR^^ CoBtMntaf F^to "L^?eSS 

BttMoe ofthe Derhv. Oaks, and St. Lauor Stskoo dnriax tho lost Thlttaen Yoarp. and a 




FUBLISHj^D OR SOLD BY H. O. BOHN. 
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PICTURE80UE TOUR OF THE RIVER THAMES, in lu VTutum Conn*. Inclndlnc 
particular Dcscriptloni of Richiuoad, Windsor, and Hampton Court. By FisanA 

2*®**ain Illuatmfead upwards of lOO very nighly>fiiii«bed Wood Enwravinaa by Ojuuw 
llvzTH. BiiAasTow, LAvnBLZ.s, Luttov. and other eminent artiaU: to axa 

ivaml beautiful Copper and Steel Plate Ennavlnga by Coonn and otbeie. One lam 
>me volume, royal ivo (pub. at W. ft.!, gilt cloth, lo*. £l ^ 

«n,. -ilumer'" . - - 


The moat beautitol vol 


PINEtLI 

Carnivi 


of Topographical Lignographa overproduced. 


J'S ETCHINGS OF ITALIAN MANNERS AND COSTUME. Ineluding hie 

Ival, Banditti, tcc., 27 Plates, Imp^al 4to, h^>bound morocco, lit, ^ 

PRICE (SIR UVEDALE) ON THE PICTURESQUE in Scenery and Landscape Qa^den- 

tog, with an Eaaay on the Origin of Taste, and much addiUonal matter. By Sfr Tho^b 
“ beautfeU Wood Engravings by Mowtaov 8ia»" 
^ IPUDg at l£e IfeJt CUtClOtllp iSta 1842 

PUGIN'S GLOSSARY OF ECCLESIASTICAL ORNAMENT AND COSTUME- 

»»»e<. N'8 E^MPUES OF COTHIC^ ARCHITECTURE. .d«.4 (h>m And... 

Edlflces in knglund; consisting of Plans, Elevations, Sections, and Parts at large, with Histo- 
rical and Descriptive letter-press, illustrated by 225 Engravings by Ln I^ux. 8 vole. 4t® 
(pub.atl2t. 12#.ll,cloth,7/. 17s.cJ. # a r ^ • Tuia.^«® 

PUGIN’S GOTHIC ORNAMENTS, so fine Plates, drawn on Stone by J. D. HAnnxvo and 
others. Eoyal 4to, half morocco, 31 . ar. ' iSS 

DUGIN'S NEW WORK ON FLORIATED ORNAMENT, with so nletee. eplendidly 
^ji^«d in Oold and Colours, royal 4to, elegantly bound In clotb, with rich gold ornament^ 

RADCLIFFE'S NOBLE SCIENCE OF FOXHUNTING, for the use of Sportsmen, royal 

8vo., nearly 40 beautiful Wood Cuts of Hunting, Hounds, See. (pub. at If. 8s.), cloto gM», 
HX. 6d. 

RETZSCH'S OUTLINES TO SCHILLERS "FIGHT WITH THE DRAGON, 

Royal 4to., eontaining Id Plates, Engraved by Moase, stiff covers, 7s. 6d. 

RETZSCH’S ILLUSTRATIONS TO SCHILLER'S " FRIDOLIN,” Hoyal 4to., contain- 

lug 8 Platee, Engraved by Muses, atilf covers, 4s. 6d« 

REYNOLDS' (SIR JOSHUA^ GRAPHIC WORKS, soo beautiful Engi 

prising n ’ ‘ ‘ . 

8 vois. fo 

REYNOLDS' (SIR JOSHUA) LITERARY WORKS. Coi^rialng bis DUeourses, 
delivered at the Royal Academy, on the Theory and Practice of Painting; bis Journey te 
..janders and Holland, with CriticUma on Pictures; Du Fresnov’s Art of PuntlM, with Note^ 
KC which is prefixed, a Memoir of the Author, with Remarks illustrative of his Principles and 
aiHctice, by Bbscket. Hew Edition. 2 vols. fcap. 8vo, with Portrait (pub. at 18s.), gilt 
lioth, 10s. 1840 


3LDS' (SIR JOSHUA) GRAPHIC WORKS, soo beautiful Engravim (com- 
ing nearlv 400 aubjecta) after this delightful painter, engraved on Steel by 8. W. Reynolds. 
Is. folio (pub. at 36f.), naif bound morocco, gilt edges, 12f. lls. 


render his name Immortal.'* — A’orthcatt, 

ROBINSON'S RURAL ARCHITECTURE: being a Beries of Designa for Ornamental 
Cottages, in 00 Plates, with Eitimatei. Fourth, groatly improved. Edition. Royal 4to (pub. 
at 41. ) , half morocco, 21. Ss. 

ROBINSON'S NEW SERIES OF ORNAMENTAL COTTAGES AND VILLAS. 

M Plates by H audixo and Allok. Royal 4to, half morocco, 2L 2s. 

ROBINSON’S ORNAMENTAL VILLAS, MPUUs(pub.at4l.4s.),haUmocoeeo,2l.l«. 
ROBINSON’S FARM BUILDINGS. M Platee (pub. at M. to.), half morocco, ll. lls. 6d; 

ROBINSON'S LODGES AND PARK ENTRANCES. 48 PlatM (pub. at to. to.), half 
morocco, 11. lls. Od. 

ROBINSON’S VILLAGE ARCHITECTURE. Fonrth Edition, with additional Platt. 41 
Plates (pub at lA iCs.), half bound nnlmrm* lA4s. 

bury House, by iouM Bnirrov, imporial folio, #0 One engravings, by La Knvx (pul^ a 
101. 10s. ) half morocco, gilt edges, 31. Ito. Od. 

4f« 4s.), bidf luoroccoi lA lls. Id. 
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CATALOGUE OF NEW BOOKS 


RUOING'S ANNALS OF THE COINAGE OF GREAT BRITAIN AND ITS 

D£P£ND£NC1KS. Tlirce vola., 4to., 1 platM, (pub. at 6/. Ot. } elotb, it, 44. 1840 


SHAKSPEARE PORTFOLIO; a SerUa of oo ORAprno Illustratioits, aftar Dcalana by 

tbe most eminent P *-*• *- • i-*-- _ .a . .. 

Htlton, Leslie, ” 

Robinson, P>e, , — ... 

trith leather back, Imperial Svo, U. it. 


: KUK I ruulu; a Series or iw URAprrio iLi.usTRATioirs. after Dcslena by 
inent British Artists, inrluding Sniirke, Stotharil, Stephanoff, Cooper, Wcstall, 
le. Brims, CorboulU, Clint, kc., beautifully engraved by Heath, Greatbach, 
e, Flnden, Englehart, Armstrong, Bolls, and others (pub. att/. 8«.), in a case, 


SHAW AND BRIDGENS' DESIGNS FOR FURN ITURE, with Candelabra and interior 

Decoration, «o Plates, royal 4to, (pub. at 32. 3s.), half-bound, uncut, 12. lit. Od, 18J3 

Tbe same, large paper, impl. 4to, the Plates coloured (pub. at 61. Cs.), lif.-bd., uncut, 32. 3t, 


SHAW'S LUTON CHAPEL, Architecture and Ornaments, illustrated in a series of 2G 
highly dnlsheJ Line Engravings, imperial folio (pub. at 32. 3«.), half morocco, uncut, 12. 1(>4.« 

1830 


SILVESTRE'S UNIVERSAL PALEOGRAPHY, or Fac-simlles of the writings of everv 

ace, taken from the most nuthcntic Missals and utiier interesting Mniiiiscripts existiiiir In tin* 
Litirarlos of France, Italy, Germany, and Ki.irland. By M. tilivcstre, containing upwiirdsil 
300 large and most hcnutitully executed fic-slmiles, on Copper niid Stone, most richly illumi- 
nated in the finest style of art, 3 vols. atlas folio, half morocco extra, gilt edges, Jl/. Ip's. 

■ ■ Hie lliatorical and Descriptive Letter-uiets hy Chaniuidlion, Figvac, and Cham- 

p'lllion, jun. With additions and coirectiona by Sir Frederick bladden. 3 voU. royal S\u. 
cloth, 12. Ids. Ujj 

— tlic same, 2 vols. royal Svo, hf. mor. gilt edges ( uniform with the folio work), 22. 8 j. 


SMITHS (C. J.) HISTORICAL AND LITERARY CURIOSITIES. Consisting of 

Fac-simlles of interesting Autographs, Scenes of remarkable Historical Bvents and Interesting 
Zmcalitics, EngraviiiV't ot Old Houses, Illuminated and Missal Ornaments, Autir^iiitics, Si. 
&c. , cont.iining 100 Plates, some itluiiiinatcd, with qn-casiouai Letter-press. In I volume itn, 
half morocco, uncut, reduced to 32. ItUu 


SMITHS ANCIENT COSTUME OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. From 
the 7th to the Ifith Century, with Hlstorieal llliistrstinns, folio, with 63 coloured plates illu- 
minated witli gold and silver, and highly fiiiUhed (pub. at 102. HU.) half bound, morocru, 
extra, gilt edges, 32. 13«. M. 


SPORTSMAN'S REPOSITORY; comprising n Series of highly finished Line F.ngravlngt. 
representing the Horse and the Dog, In ‘ill tbeir varieties, by the celehratcd engr ivcr Joio 
Scorr, from original paintings by Heiiiagle, Gilpin, Stutihs, Cooper, and Landseer, .nrenm- 
p.inleil tiy a com”’ ehonslve Description hj the Author ot the “ lliitisti Field Sports,” 4to, alPi 
S7 large Copper I’l.. . and numerous Wood Cuts by Burnett and others (puh. at 32. 12f. (></.], 
clJthgilt, 1.'. 1« 

STORCR'S CATHEDRAL ANTIQUITIES OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 4 tol*. 

8vo., with 356 engravings (pub. at 72 . 10*.), half morocco, 22. 12. Ci'. 

S OF GREAT BRITAIN 147 hcautlfVr.V 

% tinted, and vomc of tliem highly illumliiiiU'd m 
and liitrodi|f)ion, by Kkmi'I.. Folio (pub. at 


STOTHARD'S MONUMENTAL EFFIGIE 

finished Etchings, all of which are more or les; 
gold and rnloiirs, with llUtotical Descriptions 
VJl.), half morocco, h<. 


STRUTT'S SYLVA BRITANNICA ET S^^OTICA; or, Portraits of Forest Trees, distla- 
guislicd for their Antiqiiitv. Magnitude, or lleautv, comprising 30 very large and highiy-niiiahed 
painters' Etchings, imperial folio (pub. at !>/. a*.), luilf inurocco extra, gilt edges, 42. 10*.’ ^ 


STRUTTS DRESSES AND HABITS OF THE PEOPLE OF ENGLAND, from 
th” Est-ihiis’.nient of the .Saxons in Urit.ito ti> the present time; with an lii’.turii'al niul 
C'riilcaJ In'Miiri I ’to everv branch ofCost.iwr. New and greatly Improved Edition, with Cri- 
tical and Kxpl.inatorv Notes, hv J. R, PlvwckfA Ksq., P.S.A. 2 vols. roy.il Ito, IM Pl.-itci, 
Clo-li, il. 4«. 'I be IMates, coloured, 72. 7*. The Plates splendidly illiimiiiatca in gold, silver, 
and opaque coiuu.’-s, in the Missal sty le, 202. l!d- 

STRUTTS REGAL AND ECCLESIASTICAL ANTIQUITIES OF ENGLAND 

Containing the most authentic Ueprcsentatloni of all the ^vuglish Moiinrelis from Edwiinl the 
Conft.<gor to Henry the Lfghth ; together with many of the Orc.’it Personnges ihat were cim- 
nent under their several UciTns. New and greatly Imjiroved Kditiun, liy J, It. Pi f, ’ 
F.sij , r s.A. l:ov.al 4to, 72 Plates, cloth, 32. 3«. The Plates coloured, 42. 4«. Spleiulifl v 
lllut ii ntcd, un.forni with tbe Dsesses, 132. 12s. isl- 


oTUCBS' ANATOMY OF THE HORSE. 2 1 fine large Copper-plate Engravings. T.npc- 
rlal tolio (pub. .it 42. 4t ], hoards, leather hack, 12. 11«. fid. 

The ffrlgln.ii edition of thia fine old woik, which b indlspenaable to artists. It has long been 
conn tcieil lare. 



TAYLORS HISTORY OF THE FINE ARTS IN GREAT BRITAIN, a vols. post 

8vo. Wo'Klcuts (pub. at 1/. !«.), cloth, 7«. 6(2. 


*• Tlie iiest view of tbe state of modern mU"— U nited Statet' GareUe, 


TOD'S ANNALS AND ANTIQUITIES OF RAJASTHAN: OIL THE CENTRAL 
AN'D WESTERN llAdPOOT STATES OF INDIA, COMMONLY CALLED BAJPOO/- 
ANA). By Lieut. Colonel J. Too, imperial 4to, emhelUshed with above 2 b cxcrenioly beunu* 
fu> iiiii* Engraviiige by FikdbiVi dnd capiul large folding map (42. Il«. Od.), cloth, 'D«. i»>v 



PUBLISHED OR SOLD BT H. O. BOHN, 
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TURNER AND QIRTIN’S RIVER SCENERY; folio, 20 beautiful enmvinn on ateei, 
after the drauinga of J. M. W. Tukkek, brilliant Impresaloni, in a portfolio, with morocco 
back (pub. at il. ftt.), reduced to 11. lit. dd. 

.1 I the aame, with thick glazed paper between the plates, half bound morocco, gilt 

edges (pub. at 61. 0«.), reduced to 21. 2<. 

WALKER'S ANALYSIS OF BEAUTY. IN WOMAN. Preceded bj a critical View of the 

general H^otlieses reNpecting Beautjr, bp Lbonakdo da Vimci, Mevos, WiircxELMAN?:, 
Hume, HnoARTit. Burke, Kniuht, Ausok, and others. New Edition, royal Svo, illus- 
trated by 22 beautiful Plates, after drawings from life, by H. Howard, by Oavci and Lax a 
(pub. at 21. 2t.), gilt cloth. If. 1«. 184S 

WALPOLE'S (HORACE) ANECDOTES OF PAINTING IN ENGLAND, with somo 
Account of the PrIndpal Artists, and Catalogue of Engravers, who have been bom or resided 
ill Englnml, with Notes hr Dallaway; New Edition, Revised and Enlarged, by Ralph 
WoRNUM, Esq., complete In 3 vole. Svo, with nitmerous beautiful portraits and plates, 2f. 2t. 

WATTS’S PSALMS AND HYMNS, Illdstrated Editiok, complete, with indexes of 
“ Suhiccts,” “ First Lines,'* and a Table of Scriptures, Svo, printed in a very large and beauti- 
ful type,/enihcnished with 24 beautiful Wood Cuta by Martin, Westall, and others (pub. at 
If. 1«. ), gilt cloth, 7«. 6d. 

WHISTON S JOSEPHUS, ILLUSTRATED EDITION, complete: contal|itii» both the 

Antlquitlca and the Wara of the Jews. 2 vols. Svo, handsomely printed, embellished with 5S 
lieautlful Wood Engravings, by various Artists (pub. at If. 4«.), cloth bds., elegantly gilt, 14f.^ 

WHITTOCK’S DECORATIVE PAINTER’S AND GLAZIER^S pUipE,con^ningthe 

most approved methods of iinitating every kind of fancy Wood and Marlile, in Oil or Disl^per 
Colour, Designs for Hecoratlng ApartmenU, and the Art of Staining and Fainting on Olnas, 
&c., with Examples Tr im Ancient Windows, with the Supplement, 4to, illuatrated with 104 
plates, of which 44 are coloured, (pub. at 21. 14«.) cloth. If. 10*. 

WHITTOCK’S MINIATURE PAINTER’S MANUAL. Foolscap svo., 7 coloured plates, 
and numerous woodcuts (pub. at 5«.) cloth, 3s. 

WIGHTWICKS PALACE OF ARCHITECTURE, a Romance of Art and Hlsto^. Impe- 
rial Svo, w 1th 211 Illustrations, Steel Elates, and Woodcuts (pub. at 3f. m. Od.), clotb. If. Is^^ 

WILD’S ARCHITECTURAL GRANDEUR of Belgium. Oermany, and Prance, 24 
Plates by Lk Keux, fre. Imperial 4to (pub, at If. 18s.), half morocco, If. 4s. IsaiT 

WILD’S FOREIGN CATHEDRALS, 12 Plates, coloured and mounted like Drawings, in R 
handsome portfolio (pub. at I2f. 12s.), imperial folio, ii. i*. 

WILLIAMS’ VIEWS IN GREECE, 64 beautiful Line Engravings by Mttlkk, Horsbukoh, 
and others. 2 vols. Iniperlsl 8vo (pub. at Of. 6s.), half bound mor. extra, gilt edgea, 2f. l-s.^fld» 

WINDSOR CASTLE AND ITS ENVIRONS, INCLUDING ETON, by 

Rkitchik, new editian, edited by E. J>s.sR, E*q., illustrated with upwards of 50 beautifh) 
Engravings on Steel and Wood, royal 8vo., gilt cloth, ISs. 

WOOD S ARCHITECTURAL ANTIQUITIES AND RUINS ^!15 

BALBEC. 2 |vol 8 . in 1, imperial folio, eontalnine 110 fine Copper-plate Engravings, some 
vsry Urge and foMlog (pub. at 71. 7s.), half morocco, uncut, 31. 13s. Od. *827 


jaatural l^istotg, ^gtftultuK, «rt. 


Coloured Figures of Planta (pub, at 3L 3s.), cloth. If. 1«». 

BAUER AND HOOKER'S ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE GENERA OF FERNS, 

in which the characters of cact. Genua are dIspUyUt In the moat elahomU I" 

of magnified Dihsectioni and Figures, Jiighly finished in Colours. Imp. Svo, 1 lates, of. 1838-42 

BEECH EY. — BOTANY OF CAPTAIN BEECHEY’S VOYAGE, comprising an 
Account of tho PUnIs collected '»yiMessrs. Lay and Collie, and oth« of the 

Expedition* durinr the Voyiure to ino Faelflc and Behrlnjc * 

Jacksoh Hookkr, and O.X W. Arkott, Eso.. lUuatialcd by 100 Plates, beautifidl^y en- 
graved, complete la lo patU, 4to (pub. at 7f» lOs.), *f. 1831.48 

BEECHEY.—ZOOLOGY OF CAPTAIN BEECHEY’S VOYAGE, compiled from the 

Collectlona widNotM^of Captain Bfecii>y and the Scientific Ocntlemcn 

the Enpeditlon. The Mammalia, by Dr. RiciiARDsoir ; Oriii^ology, by N. A. Vtao»s, mt^ 

FUhts,by O. T. Lay, Esq., and K. T. Brnrut, Esq.; Crustacea, by Richard OiTEif 

E«q.; Reptiles, by JoiiR Edward Gray', Esq.; Shells, by W. So^rby, S’?***! 

by Mie Rev. Dr. Bccklard. 4to, illustrated by 47 Plates, containing many hundred Figum, 

beautifully coloured by Bowsret (pub. at M, Ss.), cloth, 3f. I3s. Oil. *•*» 
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CATALOGUE OF »EW BOOKS 


BOLTON'S NATURAL HISTORY OF BRITISH 90NQ BIRDS. lUuitrated «ltk 
Figurta, tha site ofLIfe, of the Birds, both Male and Female, In their most Natural Attitudes: 
their Nests and Baxa, Food, Favourite Plants, Shrubs, Trees, Ac. fto. New Edition, revised 
and verfconalcterablv augmented. 3 vols. In 1, medium 4to, oontalnlni 10 beautifully coloured 
plates ( pub. at U. St. ] , half bound morocco^ ^It backs, gilt edges, 3A Is. U4S 

BRITISH FLORIST, OR LADY'S JOURNAL OF HORTICULTURE. evoli.8TO. « 

coloured plates of flowers and groups (pub. at 4i. 10c.), cloth, W. 14<. U46 



CURTIS'S FLORA LONDINENSIS; Bevhed and Improved by OtoBsx Ohatxs, ez- 
' tended and continued by Sir vr. Jacksos TfooxEn; comprising the History of Plants Indi- 
genous to Great Britain, with Indexes; the Drawines made by synsKiiAM, EoWards, and, 
Lutniiny. 5 vols. royal folio (or lOO parts), containing 647 Plates, ezliibltiiig the fbll natural 
else of each Plant, with magnified filKsectlons of the Parts of Fruetiflcation, Ac., all baautl- 
flUly eolonred ( pub. at 87/. 4c. in parte), half bound morocco, top edges gilt, SOL 1835 


OENNY-MONOGRAPHIA ANOPLURORUM BRITANNI/E, OR BRITISH 

SPECIES OP PARASITE INSECTS (ptihllslied under the patronage of the British AssocIjp* 
tton), 8va, numerous hcautifkilly coloured platcj of Lice, containing several hundred maMlfled 
fifurea, cloth, IL 11a. fld. 1U3 


DON'S GENERAL SYSTEM OF GARDENING AND BOTANY. 4 volumes, royal 4to, 

itumeroui voodcuU (pub. at 14L 8c.j, cloth, 1/. lU. fid. 1831-1838 


DON'S HORTUS CANTABRIGIENSiS; thirteenth Edition, flro at U. U.}, doth, 

DONOVAN'S NATURAL HISTORY OF THE INSECTS OF INDIA. Enlarged, by 
J. 0. WxsTWOon, EsiIm F.E.S., 4to, with 58 pinios. containing upwards of 120 exquisitely 
coloured figures (pub. at 6/. fir.), oluui, gilt, reduced to 2L 3$. 1842 

DONOVANS NATURAL HISTORY OF THE INSECTS OF CHINA. Enlarged, by 
J. O. Wf.htu anp. Riiq., P.L.S., 4to, with SO plates, containing upwards of 130 exquisitely 
coloured figures (pub. at 0/. 6c.), cloth, gilt, 21. Sc. 

"Donovan’s works on the Insects of India and Chins are splendidly Illustrated and ex- 
tremely useful.’’— .Va/ttrv/n/, 

"The entomological plates of our countryman Donovan, are highly eolonred, elegant, and 
Uiefiil, especially those contained m his quarto volumes (Insects of India and China), where a 
great nuiuner of species are delineated for the first lime.’’'— SiwiiacoN. 

DONOVAN S WORKS ON BRITISH NATURAL HISTORY. Vlx.-Tnserts, 16 vols, 

—Birds, 10 vols.— Shells, S vols.— Ffenea, 5 sols.— Quadrupeda, 3 vols.— together 39 vols. 8vo. 
containing 1I9S beautirutly coloured plate* ( pub. at Cfi/. Ot, ), boards, 23/. 17*. The same set of 
38 vols. hound in 21 (nub. at 73/. Um.), half green morocco extra, gilt edges, gilt backs, 80/. 
Any of the classes may be bad eeparately. 


DOYLE'S CYCLOPEDIA OF PRACTICAL HUSB/^DRY, and Rural Affairs In 
Oener«l,New Edition, Enlarged, thick 8vo., with 7o wood Agrevlngi (pub. at Uc.), cloth, 
81. fid. 1843 


DRURY'S ILLUSTRATIONB OF FOREIGN ENTOMOLOGY! wherein an exhibited 
upwards of fiuO exotic Insects, of tbe East and West Indies, China, New lioUand, North end 
South America, Germany, &c. By J. O. WgarwonD, Esq., F.L.S., Secretary ol the Entomo- 
logical Society, &c. 3 vols, ito, IM Plates, most Iteautifiilly coloured, containing above 600 
figures of Insects (originally pub. at 1st. Ite.), half l>ound morocco, B/. 16s. 6d. 1837 

EVELYN'S SYLVA AND TERRA. A Dlscmxrif of Forest Trwe, a«d the Propagation of 
^ Timber, a Philoeophical Discourse ofthe Rerthi with Life of the Author, and Notes by Dr. A. 
Hunter, 3 volt, royal 4to. Fifth improved Edition, with 40 Plates (pub. at6/.(<.),cloth|aL 

nTZROY AND OA«WIN.-ZOOLOCY,OF THE VOYAGE IN THE BEAGUL 

16« plates, mostly colound, 3 vole, 4ta. (pub. at W>), aletb, 6L $$, 1838-43 

comprising tbe Principal SpeelH found In Great 
— *- hifootlatid. 6 vole, royal 8vo, 

teorocco, M. St, 1818-8 


OBEVILLrS CRYPTOQAMIC FLORA, eomptislng tl 
Britain, indusiwe of all the New Specte feeaOy Sierot 
480 bcautUUIIy coloured Plates (pub. el 16/. 16*.), nalrmor 
. This, thaagb a complete Woik bi lUelf, forme an almost tadlapansable Supplement to the 
thlrty-efac volomee of Sowerby’s English Botany, which does not eomprehend Cryptogemont 
FUnts. It is oM if Em soet edantlflo sad btet eweuted woriu ou indlfoiioM BotiiBy itai 
placed in this countiy. * 

MAROWICKE AND QRATS INDIAN ZOOUDOY... 

ryJjtoBo, 208 colo«HnH plates (p^. at 8U.), eovod. 111. 12».» « wf mwooed, |llt edgw, 

HMHflS’S AURELIAN ; OR ENGLISH MOTHS AND |WTTERfLIEit The 

iRilSel imtoi^ tMotkar with the PtoU on which they 

Edftlon, by J. O. WMtwoon, Eati., F;L.S., Ire., In 1 vol. sm. fo^. with 44 cotlWnM 


Their 

Sdrini 

„ Jratid fo* Kentt'im which’ thiy foj|X 
it^hOQBd moNWO, 4/. 4*. 18*® 

fWe axtifONfiy iMBUtifal work le the only one which eontelM our *nalUh llo«i8 aBd B^r- 
ffee of ^foTMtunl riM, li all their changes of CawrplUnr, dryaillle, fccn with the pltato 
M which they fooA- 
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HOOKC.R AND QRCVILUE, ICONE8 nUCUM: OR. FIGURES OF FERNS 
With DESCRIFTIOMB, many of which hare been altonther unnwtlced by BoUiiiat«i or have 
not been correctly flattred. i vole, folloi wtth 240 baautllUUy coloured Platee (pub. atlSl. 0.u 
bair morocco, gilt edgee, 121. 12«. U29-31 

The grandact and moat valuable of the many aolentlllc Works produced hy Sir William Hooker. 


cloth, 61. 6(. 1S23>U27 

This is the most superb and attractive of all Dr. Hooker’s valnable works. 

"The ‘ Exotic Flora,’ by Dr. Hooker, is like that of all the Botanical publications of the In- 
defatigable author excellent; anti it assumes an appearance of finish and perfection to 
which neither the Botanical Magazine nor Register can externally lay tUbu."— Loudon. 

(HOOKER'S JOURNAL OF BOTANY; containing Figures and Deaerlptiona of such Plants 
as recommend themselvea by their novelty, rarity, or history, or hy the uses to which they are 
applied in the Arte, in Medicine, and in Domestic Economy; together with occasional 
Botanical Notices and Information, and occasional Portraita and Memoira of eminent 
Botanists. 4 vols. Svo, numerous plates, some coloured (pub. at 31.), cloth, 11. 1834-42 

HOOKERS BOTANICAL MISCELLANY; conUbiIngFignrea and Descriptions of Plante 

which recommend themselves by their novelty, rarity, or history, or by the uses to wbicb they 
are epplied in the Arts, in M-edlclne, and in Domestic Economy, together with occasional 
Botanical Notices and Information, inclnding many valuable Communkationa from distin- 
guished Scientific Travellers. Complete in 3 thick vols. royal Svo, with 133 plates, many finely 
coloured (pub. at 31. Si.), ^t clotli, 21. 12#. 8<1. 1830^ 

HOOKER’S FLORA BOREALI-AMERICANA ; OR, THE BOTANY OF BRITISH 
NORTH AMERICA. Illustrated by 240 plates, complete in Twelve ParU, royal 4to, (pub. 
at 121. 12#.), 81. Tha Twelve Parts complete, done up in 3 vole, royal 4to, extra cloth, 81. 


I^w and greatly improved Edition, containing also ths latest Discoveries and Improvements 
in ever) department of the Apiary, with a description of the most approved Hivxs now in use, 
thick 12mu, Portrait and numerous Woodcuts (pub. at IO 4 . fid.), clotn, gilt, 6«. fid. 1814 

JOHNSON'S GARDENER, completo in 13 vole, with numerona woodents, containing tho 
Potato, one vol.— Cucumber, one vol.— Qrape Vine, two vols.— Auricula and Asparagus, ono 
vol.— Pine Apple, two vols.— Strawberry, one vol.— Dahlia, one vol.— Ptacb, one veL— Apple, 
two vols.— togctlier 12 vols. 13mo, woodcuts (pub. at 11. 10#.), cloth, 13t. 1847 

« ■ either of the volumes may be bad separately (pub. at 3$, fid.), at 1«. 

JOHNSON'S DICTIONARY OF MODERN GARDENING, numerous Woodents, very 
thick l3nio, cloth lettered (pub. at 10#. fid.), 4#. A comprehensive and elegant volume. 1846 

LATHAM S GENERAL HISTORY OF BIRDS. Being the Natural HUtory and Dmeiin- 
tlon of all tlie Birds (above four thousand) hitherto known or described by Naturalists, with 
tlic Svnon>mes of preceding Writers; the second enlarged uul improved Edition, comprs- 
hending all the discoverlea In Ornithology subsequent to the former publication, and a Genenil 
Index, n vois. in 10 , 4to, with upwards of 200 coloured Plates, lettered (pub. at 261. 8».), cloth, 
71. 17#. O'/. WinehtMtor, Mai-28. Tlie same with the plates exquisitely coloured like drawings, 
11 vols. m 10, elegaatiy half bound, green morocco, gilt edges, 131. 12«. 

..EWIN'S NATURAL HISTORY OF THE^BIRDS^ OF NEW SOUTH WALES. 

Third Edition, with an Index of the Sclentlflc Names and Synonyroes by Mr. Gould and Ifs. 
Etton, folio, 17 plates, coloured (pub.lit 41. 4i.), bL bd. morocco, 21. 3s. 1838 

LINDLEY’S BRITISH FRUITS J OR, FIGURES AND DESCRIPTIONS OF THE MOST 
IMPORTANT VARIETIES OF FRUIT CULTIVATED IN GREAT BRITAIN. 3 volt, 
royal Bvo, eontalalng 133 most besutirttily cflouted platot, chiefiy by Mna. Withms, Artist 
to the UorUeoitural Society (pub. at MA Ms.), half hound, morocco extra, gilt edges, 31. 3a 

**Tbts is an exquUMs^ bsaatlflol wcA. Even piafee is like a (highly finished drawing, 
tlmllsr to those In the Hoiticnltnra|TEaiisae1lons.** 

UNDLEVS DIQITAUUM MONOQRAPHIA. Folio. 28 plates af tha Fteglow (pab. at 
41. 4s. ). cloth, 11. 11#. fid. 

— ■ the same, tha plates baaiitlftiUy.|mlo«rad (pub. at •l.4i.),«latf, A Us. fid. 

Bird*, Ftahss, Reptiles. Inseeto, Ac. ef which a knowledge Is indisiMnsahle In polite ednea- 
tion. With Indexes of Sclsntik! sAl Popular Names, an Bulnaation of Tenns. and an Ap- 
pendte of Baholous AnUaala, iUustnted V .oawards ^ M byutitol wo^au by Bawin, 
Hauvst, WHXMNUt. aad olkeia. Haw Editbn, mlMd, enlas^ ^ wtrwted to tta 
peasant Mate of Zoologleal Knowledge. In one thick vol. post fivu. gilt cloth, 7s. fid. Ififit 

ffatiaa, caHove, manaaeBMat, and uses. Second Improved Edition, i vom. fiyo, 

400 plates of tress, ana upwards of asm woedsnU of tress and shrubs (pUb. at 101. ), 31. is. 1644 
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CATALOGUE OF NEW BOORS 


aviii owuiuon, vBinv, oaut. nnatoiiViuioiit jaauocK, ciricn niiii «c. uj uiDXOir aloeh 
'•iroK Maxtbiz., Eiq.| LL.D., F.R.ii., Jte. Two thick volt, fbolirap 8vo, with coloured 
Plates, and streial hundred beantlAil Woodcuts of Foull Remains, cloth gilt, il. It. 1844 

MANTELL'S WONDERS OF GEOLOGY, or a Familiar ExposlUon of Oeological Phe. 
nomena. Sixth greatly enlarge and Improved Edition. S vole, post 8vo, coloured Plates, anil 
upwards of 304 WoodcuU, gilt cloth, ISt. 1848 

MANTELL'S GEOLOGICAL EXCURSION ROUND THE ISLE OF WIGHT, 

and along the adjacent Coast of Dorseuhlre. In I vol. post Ivo, with numerous beautifnll; 
executed Woodcuts, and a Geological Map, cloth gilt, I3i. Ib41 

MUDIE'S NATURAL HISTORY OF BRITISH BIRDS; OR, THE FEATHERED 
TRIBES OF THE BRITISH ISLANDS. 3 vola. Ivo. New Edition, the Plates beauti- 
ftalty coloured (pub. at U. 8t.), cloth gilt, ISt. 183S* 

“This is, without any exception, the most truly charming work on Ornithology which has 
, hitherto appeared, from the days of Willoughby downwards. Other authors describe, 

1 Mudle paints; other euthors give the husk, Mudia the kernel. We most heartily concur 
with the opinion expressed of this work by Leigh Hunt (a kindred spirit) In the flrst few 
numliers of his right pleasant London Journal. The descriptions or Bewick, Pennant, 

, Lewin, Montagus and even Wilson, will not for an Instant stand comparison with tho 
aplrll-stirring emanations of Mudie's 'living pen,* as il has been called. We are not ac- 
quainted with any author who so felicitously unites beauty of stvle with strength and nerve 
of expression ; he does not specify, but paints.”— (Food’s Ornithological Gtude. 


RICHARDSON'S GEOLOGY FOR BEGINNERS, comprising a fhmillsr Explanation of 
Geology and Ita uaoclate Sciences, Mincralogv, PhTucsl Geolonr, Fossil Concholtwy, Fossil 
.Botany, and Paleontology, including Directlona tor forming Collections, Ac. By G. F. 
^RtCKAmosow, F.O.S. (formerly with Dr. Mantell, now of the British Museum). Second 
Edition, conaldcrably enlarged and improved. One thick vol. poat Ivo, Illustrated by upwards 
of 380 Woodcuts (pub. at loi. fid. ), ciotn, 7<. 6d. • 1810 


SELBY'S COMPLETE BRITISH ORNITHOLOGY. A most magnificent work of the 
Rgiirea of British Birds, contalniu exact and falthfhl representations in their full natural size, 
of all the known species found in Great Britein, SSS Figures in 338 beautifully coloured Pistes. 
3 vols. cisphant folio, elegantly half bound morocco (pub. at lOM.), gilt back and gilt edges, 
911. 10«. 1834 

*' The grandest work on Orelthoiogysubllsbed in this country, tha aama for British Birds 
that Audubon's is for the blr^ of Amenes. Every figure, excepting In a very few instances of 
extremely large birds. Is of the frill natural slsa, beautiililly and accurately drawn, with all the 
■pirltofUfe .”— Text Book. 

” Rliat a treasure, during a rainy forenoon in the country, is luch a gloriously illuminated 
work ss this of Mr. Selby T It is, without doubt, the most splendid of the kind ever published 
In Britain, and will stand s compairiaon, wiUiout any eclipse of lU lustre, with the most magnl- 
llcent omithologlcsl lllustrstions of the French school. Mr. Selby has long and deservedly 
ranked high u n scientific nntunliit.”— EfcckwomTe Magaxmt, 


SELBrS ILLUSTRATIONS OF BRITISH ORNITHOLOGY. 3 vola. Ivo. Second 
^Uon (pub. at H. !«.), bow^ 13r. ^ 1833 

SIBTHORP’S FLORA GR^CA. The moat eoatly and magnificent Botanical work ever pub- 
lished. 10 vols. folio, with 1000 beautifrilly coloured Plates, half bound morocco, publishing 
by subscription, and tbs number strictly limited to those subscribed for (pub. at 3531. 1, 631. 

Separate Prospectuses of this woril are now ready for dallvery. Only forty copies of tbs 
original atock exist No grsatcr number of subscribers’ names can therefore be received. 


SIBTHORPS FLORA GRACA PRODROMUS. Sive Plantarum omnium Enumeratlo, 
quas in Prorinciis aut Inaulla OmCM invanlt JOH. SinTHonr: Characteres et Synonyms 
omnium cum Annotatlonibae Jac. Sdt. Sioth. Four parta, in s thick vols, 8vo (pub, at 
34. 3r.), 14<. Lmuhni, 1818 


SOWERBTS MANUAL OF CONCHOLOOY. Containing a complete Introduction to the 
Science, illustrated by upwards oTSIO FIgnrea of Shails, etcbM on copper-plates, in which the 


, . Figure , . 

most characteristic examples are given of sU the Oenera esUbllahed up to the present time,, 
arranged in Lamarekihn Order, accompanied by coplouB Explanatione: Obeenrations respect- 
ing the Oeogrdphical or Ooelonleal dMribndon^eaeh; Tabulnr Views of the Systems of 
Lamarck and Oc Blalnvillc: a telotaary of Tknlafieal Ttrma, fee. New Edition, considerably 
enlarged and improved, with auaMroua Woodoahnn the text, now first added, ivo, cloth, iBr. 
TheplateecolnunH, cloth, If. Ilf, ^ 1846 

SOWERBY’S OONCH0U3QICia. ILLUmATIONS; OR, COLOVRBD FIGURES 
OF ALL THThITHXRTO UNFfGURED BHELL8, complete In 300 SiitlM, 8vo, comprU- 
lag several Iboueand ilgma, In pu^ all baauttfhlly eolomf (pub. at 18/.), 7<. 10*. 184$ 

SPRY'S BRITISH COUEOPTERA DEUNEATEO; containing Flgurea and Pescriptiom 
of all the Oenera of Briflak Beetlee, edltsd by fiMvcKAun, svo, with 94 platas, comprising iiBi 
Ifurea of Beetles, bianlifrilly ind most accurately drawn (pub. at V. fiij, cloth, II. u, 18*0 

** The moat parfaot work yet pnbUshed la this department of BtUUb Entomology.'* 


STEPHJ^S' BR^ISH ENTOMOLOGY, U vols. ivo, leo eoloured FUtes 

Or sepantely, LnnnomRA. 4 tola. 4f. 4». CoitornnA, f vols. AL 48. JMiUiArTUA, 
OaTHor., NxoMf , Ro , I to) 1/ $0 HTirnnoeTSAA, 3 vols. M. Si, 
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SWAJNSON’S EXOTIC CONCHOLOGYj on yiouilES AND DESCRIPTIONS OP 
RARF^ UKAOTIFUL, OR ONDKSCKIBED SHELLS. Royal 4t(), containing »4 large and 
beautifully coloured figuiei of Sbelli, half bound mor. gilt edgea (i)ub. at U. it], 'Jti. 13«. Od. 


8WAtNSON‘S ZOOLOGICAL ILLUSTRATIONS: or, ORIGINAL FIGURES AND 
DESCRIPTIONS OP HEW, RARE, OR INTERESTING ANIMALS, lelected chiefly 
from the Claaaea of Ornithology, Entomology, and Conchology. G voIh. royal bvu, containing 
IIS finely colonrad platei (pub. at UL ICt.), half bonnd morocco, gilt edges, y/. 9*. 


SWEETS FLORA AUSTRALASICA; OR. A selection of handsome or 

CURIOUS PLANTS, Natives of Nca liolland and the South Sea Islands, 13 Nos. forming 
1 vol. royal Ivo, complete, ulth 66 beautifully coloured plates (pub. at 31. 13i.), clotb, U. 16*. 

1827-28 


SWEETS CISTINE>E; OR, NATURAL ORDER OP CISTUS, OR ROCK ROSE. 30 
Nos. forming 1 vol. royal Ivo, eomplote, witlt 112 beautifully coloured plates (pub. at 31. 3*.), 
cloU>, 31. 13*. «(/. 1828 

** One of the moit Intereitlng, and bitlierto the scarcest of Mr. Sweet’s beautiful publlcatloui.” 


imistellancous (iBnglish 'Eitnatitre, 

INCLUDIN'O 

HISTOUy, BIOGllAPHY, VOYAGES AND TRAVELS, POETRY AND irffi 
DRAMA, MORALS, AND MISCELLANIES. 


BACONS WORKS, both English and Liitin. With an Introductory Euny, and copious 
ludsxes. Complete In 2 large vols. ImpeHuil 8vo, Portrait (pub. at 2f. 2*.), cloth, U. 16i. 1838 

BACON'S ESSAYS AND ADVANCEMENT OF LEARNING, with Memoir and Notea 
by Ur. Taylor, aqiiara 12mo, with 34 Woodcuts (pub. at 4*.}, uruamental wrapper, 8i. 6d. 

1840 

BANCROFT'S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, from tbe Discovery of the 
American Continent. Twelfrl*- Edition, 3 vols, 8vo (published at 21. 10*.), cloth, It. 111. M. 

1847 

BATTLES OF THE BRITISH NAVY, from a.d. looo to isio. By Jorkph Aranw, of 
Greenwich Hospital. 3 thick elegantly printed vols. toolscap Bvo, Illustrated by 24 Portraita 
of British Admirals, beautifully engraved on Steel, and numerous Woodcuu of Battles (pub. 
at 11. 1*.), cloth gilt, 14*. 1841 

’'These volumes are invaluable; they contain the very pith and marrow pf our best Naval 
Histones and Chronicles."— Sun. 

"The best and most cumulete repository of the triumphs of tbe BrItUb Navy which baa yet 
issued from the press."— loulrd Servut Gorrlle. 

BORDERER'S, THE TABLE BOOK, or Gatlierlngs of the Local History and Romance of 
the Engllah and Scottish Burden, by M. A. KicttARi>so.\ (of Newcastle), 8 vols. bound in 4, 
royal Sm, lliuslratvd with nearly 1000 interesting Woodcuts, extra cloth (pub. at 31. 10*.), 
11. 111. Aenvoillr, 1846 

• One of the cheapest and most attractive sets tif books imaginable. 

BOSWELL'S LIFE OF DR. JOHNSON; BY THE RIGHT HON. J. C. CROKER, 

Incorporating his Tour to the liebrides, and accompanied by the Commentariee of all pre- 
ceding Kditort; with ntimeroiu additional Notce and lllustrattvo, Anecdotes; to which are 
added Two bupplementary Volumes of Anecdotbs by Hawkins, Fiuxzi, Murphy, Tv kas, 
llEYKOt.ns, hi i.Kv KM), and nlhcrs, 10 vols. Igmo, illustrated by upwards of 30 Views, por- 
traits, and Sheets »f Autographs, finely engraved on Steel, from Drawings by Stanfield, Hard- 
ing, Ac., cloth, reduced to 11. lu*. 1848 

I1iis new, improved, and greatly enikiged edition, beautifully printed in tlie popular form oi 
Sir Walter Scott, and Byron's Wurk|i; Is just such on edition as Ur. Jubnsun lilniself loved and 
reromntended. In one of the Ana recorded in the aupplementaty volumes of the present edi- 
tion, ho Miys: “ Books Hint you iiioy carry to the fire, and bold readily in your hand, ate Ui« 
most useful after all. Such books farm tho mass of general and easy reading." 

BOURRIENNE'S MEMOIRS OF t^APOLEON, one ilout, closely, but elegantly printed 
vol., foolscap lumo, with fiuo eiiuestrion I’urUait of Napoleon and Frontispiece (pub. at 3*.), 
Clotli, 3a. Gd. 1814 

BRITISH ESSAYISTS. VU., Spectator, Tatler, Guardian, Rambler, Adventurer, . Idler, and 
Connolsour, 3 thlik vols. bvo, porirailt (pub. at 21. 6i.), cloth, if. 7i. RUhet volume may be 
had leparate. 

BRITISH POETS, CABJNET EDITION, contalnlog the complete worke of the principal 
ftAgllab pueU, from Milton to KliVe Wbitc. 4 wnis. post bvo (ilae of Standmd Library) 
printed in a very amall but bcauUiul lyi c, 23 MedalUou Portraita (pub. etgf. )«.), cloth, ISi. 
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li1fOUQHAM*8 (LORD) POUTtCAL PHILOSOPHY, ■adBtny on thaBrittokConttita. 

Uon, 3 voti. 8 to (pub. at 11. lit. Gtt.), cloth, 11. It. 1I4A-6 

JDiltilh Conalltution (a portion of the preceding work), Sro. cloth, St. 

BROUGHAM’S (LORO) HISTORICAL. SKETCHES OF STATESMEN, end otler 
public Charecten of the time of Oeorge IH. VoL III. royal Uro, with iv fine portniita 
(pub. at 11. It.), cloth, 19i. 6ii. lX4d 

BROUGHAMS (LORO) LIVES OF MEN OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE, Who 
flouriahed In the time of Oeorge HI, royal «yo, with ID fine portraita (pub. at ll. it.), elotb,^lb^ 

the aame, alao with the pottraha, demy 8to (pub. at 11. It.), eloth, lot. dd. 1840 

BROWNES (SIR THOMAS) WORKS, COMPLETE. Including hie Vulgar Errora. ^ 
Bellgio Medici, Um Burial, Chrlttian Monla, Correapondence, Joumah,Uttd Tracte, many of 
them hitherto unpublished. The whole collected and edited by Burov Wiixiw, F.L.9. 4 
Tola. Ivo, fine Portrait (pub. at 31. 8t.), cloth, 11. lit. ad. Ftfkertng, 1830 

/ “Sir Thomaa Browne, the conicmporary of Jeremy Taylor, IToelce, Bacon, Selden, and 
Robert Burton, la undoubtedly one of the most eloriuent and poetical of that great literary era. 
His thoughts are often truly aubllme, and alvaya convoyed ip the most linpreativs language.’* 


BUCKINGHAMS AMERICA; HISTORICAL, STATISTICAL, AND DESCRIPTIVE, 

via. : Northern Slates, 3 vula. : Eastern and Westeni States, 3 vols. ; Southern or Slave States, 
2 vnis.; Canada, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and the other British Fruvlnces in North 
America, I vol. Together 9 stout vols. Bvo, numerous fine Engravings (pub. at cl. 10«. M.), 
cloth, 3/. 13*. 6(1. 1841-43 

“ Mr. Buckingham goes deliberately through the States, treating of all, historically and sta- 
tistically— of their rise and progress, their manufactures, trade, population, topography, Ibr- 
tUity, resources, morals, manners, education, and so forth. Hu vofanut unU be found a itore- 
kovM knowledge.'* 

" A very entire and comprehensive view of the United States, diligently collected by a man 
of great aculeneu and obseivatlon.”— Iilemry GoieHt, 

BURKE'S (EDMUND) WORKS. With a Biographical and Critical Introduction by Roqckb. 
I vols. imperial 8vo, closely but handsomely printed (pub. at 31. Si.), eloth, If. lOt. Ik4i 

BURKES ENCYCLOPlEOIA OF HERALDRY; OR, GENERAL ARMOURY 

OF ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND. ComprlatB|r a Registry of all Armorial 
Bearings, Creats, and Mottoes, from the Earliest Period to the Present Time, including the 
Iftte Grants by the College of Arms. With an Introduction to Heraldry, and a Dictionary of 
Terms. Third Edition, with a Supplement. One very large vol, imperial 8vo, beautiiblly 
printed In small type, In double columns, by Whittivokam, embelllsbed with an elaborate 
Yrootiaplece, richly Uiuminated la gold and colours : also Woodcut* (pub. at 31. !».), cloth 
gilt, 11. Si. 1844 

The most elaborate and useful Work of the kind ever puhliehed. It contain! upwards of 
80,000 armorial bearings, and Incorporates all that have hitherto been given byOuillim, Ed- 
mondson, Collins, Niahet, Berry, Kobion, and others; bealdes many thousanu names which 
have never appeared in any previous Work. This volume. In fhet, in a small compaas, but 
without abridgment, conlaina more than four ordinary quartos. ^^4 

BURNS' WORKS, WITH LIFE BY ALLAN CUNNINOHAM. AND NOTES BY, 

SIR WALTER SCOTT, CAMPBELL, WORDSWORTH, LOCKHART, fee. Royal 8vo,' 
fine Portrait and Plates (pub. at I81.), cloth, uniform with Byron, t«i. Cd. 1843 

Tills Is positively the only complete edition of Bums, in a tingle volume, Ive. It ooutaine 
hot only every icrap which Burns ever wrote, whether prose or verse, but also a considerable 
number of Scotch national airs, collected and illustrated by him (not given elsewhere) and full 
and interesting accounts of the occasioas and circumstances of his various writings. The 
very complete and interesting Life by Allan Cunningham alone occupies 164 pages, and the 
Indices and Glossary are very coploua. The whole forms a thick elegantly printed volume, 
oxtendiog in all to 848 pages. The oth« editiona, Including one puhlisbed in similar ibape, 
with an abrMgment of the Life by Allan Cunningham, comprised In onl) 47 pages, and the 
whole Toltunein only 894 pagee, do alt contain above two-tbiras of the above. 

CAMPBELL’S UFE AND TIMES OF PETRARCH. WlthNotlcetorBoectocioindhis 
Illoetrtous Contemporariea. Stcond Edition, a vola. Svo, floe PortralU and rlatsa (pub. at 
If. il«.6(f.),e]olli, 13«. 184i 

CANY’S EARLY FRENCH POETS, • fl»riM ofNotleM and TransUttona, with an Intro* 
ductory Sketch of the History of Fitneh Pottiy; Edited by bis Son, the Rev. Hivav CsivT. 
fMiicap, svo, eloth, it. 181C 

CARTS LIVES OF ENGLISH POETS, mipplemeDlary to Dr. Jo«»iog’t “Lives.;; 
Edited by bit Son, Ibols^p Ivo, eloth, 7s* IHI 

CHATHAM PAPERS, beliig the Correspondenw of WHIImb Pii^ ^1^1 of t^tbam 
Edited by the Executors of hie Sou, John Earl of Chatham, and published flrom the Origln4> 
Muuscrlpte in their potcesiioa, 4 vola. 8vo (pub. at 3f. lli.), cloth, If. As. IAMHI 

«*A piwdnetm of gmtar historical fntoreet could hardly he Imagined. It le a atandanl 
worL which will directly pass Into every library,”- Li/sfory Gatelle. 

“Ibere b hardly any man la modern times who Alls so large a space in our htototyj^w 
whom wt know to llttla, te lord Chatham ; be was the greatest Statesman and Ov^ w** 
fhb comstty aver Wt regard tbb Work, theretore, as one of the greaten voiea."^ 
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OATALOOtJB OF KBW BOOKS 


ENOUSH CAUSES CELEBRES, OB, BEIIABKABLB TBIAL8. Bqoin Itao, (ptiK' 
at 4i.), oraamenUl wrappar, >«. 184^ 

FENN’S PASTON LETTERS, Orifliial Lettm of tho Futon Fantip, wHttan durlnp tho 
Jteigni of Henry VI. Bdvard IV. and Blchard 111, by Ti^ooa Feraons of Bank and Conu* 
tnence, chiefly on Biatorical Suhleeta. Kew Edition, with Notu and Corrections, complete, 
a voli. bound In 1, square ISmo (pub. at lo*.), cloth gilt, U. Quaintly bound in maroon 
morocco, carred hoards, in the early style, gilt ed^s, IS*. ItSP 

The original edition of this eery enrious and interesting series of historical Letters is a rare 
book, and sells fbr upwards of ten guineu. The present is not an abridgment, as might be 
supposed (irom its form, but girea the whole matter by omitting the duplicate eersion of the 
letters written in an obsolete language, and adopting only the more modern, readable version 
published by Fenn. 

“The Paston Letters are an Important lestlmony to the progreuive condition of society, and 
come in u a precious link in the chain of the moral history of England, which they alone la 
this period supply. They stand indeed singly in Europs.'*— IfaUam. 

FIELDING'S WORKS, EDITED BY ROSCOE, COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME. 
(Tom Jonu, Amelia, Jonathan Wild, Joseph Andrews, Plays, Esuvs, »nd Miscellanies.) 
Medium 8vo, with 30 capital Plates by Cuuikshakk (pub. at U. it.), cloth gilt, Its. U4l 
“Of all the works of imagination to which English genius hu given origin, the writings of 
He^ Fielding are perhaps most decidedly and exclusively her own.'*— &> lyaHer Scott, 

“The prose Homer of hlonan nature.'*— Lord Ayrm. 

FOSTER'S ESSAYS ON DECISION OF CHARACTER; on a Man's Writing Memoirs 
of Himself; on the epithet Itomantlc: on the Aversion of Men of Taste to Evangelical Relf. 
giOHjIee. Fcap.8vo, Eighteenth Edition (pub. at 6i.), cloth, 8s. 1848 

*' I have read witli the greatest admiration the Essays of Mr. Foster. He is one of the moat 
profound and eloquent writers that England hu produced.''— Air Janitt Maetmtoik, 

FOSTER’S ESSAY ON THE EVILS OF POPULAR IGNORANCE. NewEditiop, 
ele^^ printed, in (bap. Svo, now drat uniform with hla Esuys on Decision of Chuacter, 

“lir. Foster always considered this his best work, and tho one by which he wished hla 
literary claima to be estimated.'' 

“ A work which, popular and admired u it confesudly is, had never met with the thousandth 
port of the attention which It deserves.''- Dr. Pys Smitk. 

FROISSARTS CHRONICLES OF ENGLAND, FRANCE, AND SPAIN, &C. Naw 


lettcred(pnb.atl(. 16f.), 1(. 81. 1840 

FROISSART, ILLUMINATED ILLUSTRATIONS OF, 74 pUtei, printed in geld and 
colours, t vela. ■uper*royal Svo, half bound, uncut (pub. at 4(. lOi.), it. ioi. 

' the aame, large paper, S vola. royal 4to, half bound, uncut (pub, at ]0(. los.), Si. 6s. 

FROISSARTS CHRONICLES, WITH THE 74 ILLUMINATED ILLUSTRATIONS 
IN8BBTED, 1 Tola, super-royal Ivo, elegantly half bound red morocco, gilt edges, emble- 
matically tooled (pub. at 61. 6t.), it. 10c. 1849 

QAZETTEER.-NEW EDINBURGH UNIVERSAL GAZETTEER. AND GEOORA. 
PHICAL DICTIONARY, more complete than any hitherto pubUabed. New Edition, revised 
and completed to the present lime, by John TnoMsow (Editor of tbe (/nivcrtal A(l«, ftc.), 
venr thick Svo (1040 pages). Maps (pub. at 18c.), cloth, Uc. ,« 

Ikis comprehenalve volume Is tbe lateat, and Ibr tbe best Univeraal Oaxetteer of Its slxe. 
It^cludea a full account of Aflghanistan, Now Zealand, ke. Ac. 

CELL'S (SIR WILLIAM) TOPOGRAPHY OF ROME AND ITS VICINITY. An 
Improved Edition, complete In I vol. Svo, with several Plates, cloth, 19c. With a very large 
Mu of Rome and HaJSnvirons (from n moat carefiil trigonometrical survey), mounted on cloth, 
ana folded In a cas4 so u to (bnn a volume. Tt^ether 9 vols, Svo, cloth, W. Ic. 1846 

“These volumes are ao replete with what is valuable, that were we to employ our entire 
Journal, we could, after all, aiford but a meagre indication of their Interest and worth. It is, 
indeed, a lasting memorial of eminent IHerary exertion, devoted to a subject of great imporU 
aneg, and one dear, not only to every scholar, but to every reader of intelligence to whom the 
truth of history is an ohjrct of consideration." 

GILLIES' (DR.). HISTORICAL COLLECTIONS, Belatlng to Bemarkable Periods of the 
Success of 'the OospM, including the Appendix and Supplement, with Frefaeos and Con- 
tfnuatioa hj the Rar. H. fioraa, royal avo (pub. at lAc. ed.), clotl), 7c. 6d. 1849 

GLEIQ’8 MEMOIRS OF WARREN HASTINGS, first Govfinor.OeneraI of Bengal, s 
vols. 8ro, fine Portnit ftub. at 2L 8c.), clott, K. Ic. 1841 

GOETHE'S FAUST, PART THE SECOND, as eompittadia llSl,trsns1ated IMo English 
Vena by JohR U’scooxai.o Biix, Esq. Ifcond Edition, fcap. 8vo (pub. at 6i.), cloth, 8c. 

GOLDSMITH'S WORKS, with a Life and Notes. 4 vols. f«p. with angravea Tltlas and' 
Flatas by Stothabd and CavixsBaxx. New and alagdt Edl^ (pub. at u), axtra 
aJoUi,l9r. ^ m 


“the volumes of Goldsmith will aver constituta ona of tha aaat pileloaa * wells of Biifll*b 
undgflIsd."'-Qagr«cr(p Xcehie. 

GORDON'S HISTORY OF THE GREEK REVOLUTION, ahd.of the Wars and Cam- 
uMm arisiag firom tha Struggles of tbe Greek PalrioU in emandp<dl|g tbair country tern lAa 
late Thomas Cktanox, General of a Dlvi^ of tha Oratk Army.. 
|•aaadBditi^tMa.fivo,Map4■lMlPl8lu(pub.BtU.l0l.),6lotk,Ml.fld. * INS 
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“"CTl-SSS."*'’'"®*'- B'CTIONAHY, . Wek «!.. ^ 

SPAS OF QERMANY* »?•» with » VotdcnU ud ympt (pub.' it 

”^AND^«AolIo?'TnL"Nc®“¥i!i§<!gJ?,IBI^^ 


l^tSSpS-SSal: 

irlthUlt ^ri! ““ y«t*PPtmd, and It b likely long to remeto 

^^TREATfaFS^Sl^— '*y BAKrnorr; and HISTORICAL 

a Conati- 


**« AfU) Edttian, mtk Index. ’ 

.14** .. * . Oxford, nuboytl ia» 

«d p?l '.tflS •"> •‘“'"“F -pw b. tt. w KkMi. 

“ A valuable addition to our liit of achool booki.^-df/leiuaKBi. *" 

S3sw«’i.ra»‘’" “* ®- »• 

■'* WJK »®'S^i"“'ISIK5i4d(;.b^^ 

^^9ifS^dlUon?wltf!iii9i:*l«ePJ0iL9ff^ prbted verbatlin from tlia Anthor*a lait 

and an Eiifibh Gitamar. 1 laiga roll Imje^ *lvo7pub?a*jJ t.”l!!ot?,«fc 2.* %£ 

pbS?.^iif^i:VJ5^ft{l2b'a*5Jja Sr"* “““-sa 

d. w. g»«in^N.P. TBak Hup. •?•• »ort.eit oau fronuipbca (i«b\t 1^. " tott, b. «* ^ 


IS 


CATALOGUE OF EOOtfd 


•JOHNSTON’S TRAVELS IN SOUTHERN ABYSSINIA, through th« Countir of ASM. 

to tho langdom of Shoa. S voli. Bro, map and platoa (pub. at if. 8*. ), elotb, 10*. UM 

KIRBY'S WONDERFUL MUSEUM. $ vol«. fn, upvatda of loo ourioua poflnlto tad 
plotoa (pttb. at U. 49.), cloth, if. l«. 

KNIGHTS JOURNEY-BOOKS OF ENGLAND. BERKSHIBE, Including a AiU Dcaorin. 
tlon of Wladaor. With M Engfavinga on Wood, and a largo Ulumlnatad Map. Bodacod 

(BAMFSBIRB, including the laic of Wight. With M Engravlnga on Wood, and a largo Ulu- 
mlnatod Kan. Reduced to 0*. _ 

HERBYmw, inchidlHg tho Peak, Re. With M Engravlnga on Wood, and a largo ilhunl* 
noted Kap. Ileduced to U. B<f. 

KENT. WthMEngrarioga on Wood, and ajlarfo illuminated Map. Radocod to M. Od. 

KNOWLES’S IMPROVED WALKER'S PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY, containing 
... g additional Worda; to which la added an Accentuated Voeabularv of Clasaical and 


ab^ W,000 additional Worda; to which la added an Accentuated Voeabularv c 

Scriptuio Proper Namea, new Edition, in 1 thick handaomo Toinmo, largo Ito, irlth Portrait 
cloi£ lettered (pub. at if. 4i.), 7«. 6d. 


ralL 

ISiS 


Seventh 
ISr.l, cloth 


LACONICS] OR, THE BEST WORDS OP THE BESTT AUTHORS. 

Edition. 8 Tola. IMo, with elogmot Pyontiapiocea, containing 30 Portralta (pub. at 1 
gilb 79 . Od. jjif, leva 

Thla pleaaant collection orpithp and aententloua readlnga, ftom the beet EngUab eutbora of 
all agea, baa long eqjoygg great and deaarvad popularity. 

LANE'S KORAN. SELCGTIGNS FROM THE, with an Interwoven Commentary, trana- 
lated from tha Arabic, methodically arranged, and Uluatiated by Motaa, Bvo (pub. atlOr. fid.), 
cloth, 59. 1813 

LEAKE'S (COL) TRAVELS IN THE MOREAI'^bvoIb.bvo. with « very largo Mop of 

tho Morea, and upwards of 30 varioua Maps, Plana, Plataa of nneiant Oreok InsorlMlona, he. 
(pub. at af. $ 9 . ) cloth, If. 8*. 1830 

LEWIS'S (MONK) UFE AND CORRESPONDENCE, with many Pieces In Prose and 
Verae never before publlabed. 8 vole. 8vo, portrait (pub. atlA 8v.),clotb, If*. 1839 

LISTER'S LIFE OF EDWARD FIRST EARL 0¥ CLARENDON- with Original 
ConnopondoDce and Authontk Papers, never boibro published. 8 vole. 8vo, Poitrolt (pub. at 
Sf. 8*.). cloth. 18*. 1838 

** A Work of lahorlona research, written with masterly ability.*'— .fffe*. 

LOCKHARTS HISTORY OF THE CONQUEST OF MEXICO AND NEW SPAIN. 
AWO MBMOIHs or the CONauISTA^OR, BERNAL DIAZ DEL CASTILLO. 
Written by himselL Ond now tint completely translated from the original Spanlab. 8 vola. 
Sv^pub. at IL 4*.}, cloth, 12*. 1844 

"Mmal Diaa'a account bears all the marks of authenticity, and la accompanied with >Uch 
- pleaaaiit nafvetd, with such interesting details, and such amusing vanity, and yet ao pardonable 
in en old aoIdJer, who has been, aa he boasta. In a hundred and nineteen battiee, aa reodera bis 
hook one of the moat singular that ia to be found in any languaga.*’— Dr. Jfeberfron in M* 
•' EMorgqf AbwHco." 

LODGE’S (EDMUND) ILLUSTRATIONS OF BRITISH MliTORY, BIOGRAPHY, 
AND MANNERS, in the Reigns of Henry VIII., Edward VI., 1», EllsalMa, and James I. 
Second Edition, with above 80 autograpba of the princi^ cUaihctcii of tha period. Three 
Vida. 8vo (pub. at lf.<14*.), elotb, U. 1838 

MACGREGOR’S PROGRESS OF AMERICA FROM THE DISCOVERY BY 

COLUMBUS, to the year 1846, eomiirffliw It* History and SMMMka, f ramarkably thick 
wohunae, imp. 8vo, cloth lettered (pub. at 4f. 14*. 5d.), If. 11*. U, 1847 

MALCOLM'S MEMOIR OF CENTRAL INDIA. Two vole, ive, third adtdoD,wltb large 
map (pub. at II. 8*.), cloth, 18*. 1»S 

BRITISH COLONIAL LIBRARY; forming a Mpolar 


MARTIN’S (I 

^ Authi 

Slatory— 1_, 

dome— Oovemmen^Financi 


iimS?D«i«totiba^alP?hV Colonies of the BrlUab Empiiai and enAraelnB the 
■Pnyalcal Oeograph 3 ^--<ltology—CUmata 77 Anlmal, Vegetobla, • ‘ ‘ 


•logy— CUmata-Anlmal, Vegetobla, and Mineral Xing> 
M iiifr^ D^nc|^ 


_J0b. E«t India Company, * 

10 vota. fbalMap ieo (pUh. at si.), cloth, iL If*. 

These 10 vota. eontak die 5 voia. 8vo, varhatim, with a Ibw addltipni. Each voliima of tha 
tibirr* aarlaa la ecmplata In itaalf, and aald aaparatoly, aa fhllowa, a* m am i— 

VoL I.-Tm CawAPaa, Vma airb l^wmit. 

YaL n^luv SohTB WALSa, VAlri>»intg*s Lagh, Swan Eivam, and Sovth Avs- 


ToL IIL-^kni Cap* op Good RoPBi,MAviimoB,«nd 8«yeitg»ga. _ 

VoL Wsat Innsa. Yol. L-Hfamalea, kooSa^ TktaiSM, Ibhago, Oroada, 

tha Bahamaa. and tha Virgin Islaa. 

Tal. V.—Tam Wnhwlgnim. Vol. lI.>*-BiMsh OiilaaMu Bnrhadoab, Si Luela, St. Ylaeent, 
fiMMraea, UMuibo, D a ri ito a , AiMptfUa, Tortola, 81. XM'aj Bathtkto, Antigtra, Montoarrav 

TVoL^.— V i^A ScoTTA, Kmr BKVwinncR, Caps BukOv, Pautos XowARBfs Xai>lh 
Bmw BMMvaaa, HgWpoi^piftJiiO^ n8iA|l«r»aow»a BaV. 

Vol. yiI.—Oi8BAgvaw Mavra, T«s lokiav labAWBO, aw, 

YeL rK^ T£ rt5y L.ru^ *VJl^ll*‘ **■***“*■* Bctohag^'Agra, iMb 

RnMiMir^eaaBaeTOito^rk’p^ larmav aim ATvaime Oetawa, via.— 

^ CHtabiBi, Coiia Caa8t CtfUa, Aeera, the fMk- 
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MARTIN'S (MONTGOMERY) CHINA, Political, Commorclal, and Social, Two voia. 

>vo, G mapa, atatlatlcal tables, fee. (pak at 1/. 4<.), cloth, 14«. 

MAXWELL'S LIFE OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. S handaone «oInm«a, 8vo. 
Embelllahed with numeroua hiahly-flnlalied Llne'EnirraTlnitB hjr Coopkk and other eminent 
Artists, conaistlns of BattIe<Piecea. FortraiU, Military Plans and Maps; besides a great 
' number of Ane Wood Engravings. (Pub. at SL 7s.), elegant In gilt cloth, U. lOi. Large paper, 
'India proofii (pub, st 51. ), gilt cloth, Gf. 3s. * 1839-41 

"Mr. Maxwell's * Lilh oftlie Duke of Wellington,’ In onr opinion, has no rival among similar 

publications of the day We prtmounce It free from flattery and bombast, sueeinct 

and masterly The type and mechanical execution are admirable; the plans of 

battles and sieges numerous ample, and useful ; the portraits of the Duke and his warrior 
contemporaries many and faithful; the battle pictures animated and brilliant; and the 
v^gnettee of costumes and manners worthy of the military genius of Horace Vernet himeelf."— 

MILL'S ELEMENTS OF POLITICAL ECONOMY, new Bdltion, nelaed and conected, 

8vo (pub. at 8s.), cloth, 3s. Gd. 1844 

MILTON'S WORKS, BOTH PROSE AND POETICAL, with an Introductory Beview, 
by Fletchkh, complete in I thick veil. im)ierlal 8vo (pub. at If. Ss.), cloth lettered, If. Is. 1838 

This is the only complete edition of Milton'e Prose Works, at a mMerate price. 

MITFORD'S HISTORY OF GREECE, 9Y LORO REOESOALE, the Chronology cor- 
rected and compared with Clinton't fatti UeUtnln, by KiMo, (Cadell’s last and much the beat 
Edition, 1838) 8 vuls. 8vo (pub. at 4/. 4t.), gilt cloth, If. 16s. 

Tree-marbled calf extra, by Cx.tHKF., if. 4s. 

tn respect to this new and Impruved edition, one of the most eminent scholars of the present 
day has axpresBcil his onlmun that "the increased advantages given to It have doubled the 
ortglnal value of the worK." 

It should bo observed that the numerone additions and the amended Chronology, from that 
vaTuahle perfoimance, the /Vtsri //ri/cmet, axe subjoined in the shape of Notes, so as not to 
Interfere with the Integrity of the text. 

As there are many editions of Mitford's Oreeee before the public, it may be necessary to 
observe that the present octavo edition is the only one which contains Mr. lung’s last correc- 
tions and additions (which, as stated Iti his advertisement, ere material); It is at the same 
time the only edition which should at the present day bo chosen for the gentleman's library, 
being the handsomest, the most correct, and the most complete. 

Lord llyroii says of Mit ford, "His is the best Modern History of Greece In any language, 
and be Is perhaps the best of all modern historians whatsosver. His virtues are learnl^, 
labour, research, and earnestness." 

" Considered with respect, not only to the whole eeriee of ancient events which It comprises, 
but also to any veiy prominent portion of that series, Mr. Mitford’s History Is the beet that 
has appeared bfnee the days of Xenophon."— A'ditiGurpA Acvirio. 

MONSTRELETS CHRONICLES OF ENGLAND AND FRANCE, by Colonel 
JoiiKxs, with Notes, and upwards of 100 Woodcuts (uniform with Froissart), 2 vole, super- 
royal 8 to, clotli lettered (pub. at If. tOs.), If. 4t. 

MOORE'S (THOMAS) EPICUREAN, A TALE; AND ALCIPHRON, A POEM. 
Tvrxbr’s llluvtraled Edition, fiap. 8vo, 4 beaotifol Engravings (pub. at 18i.C{f.), cloth, Se., 
or elegantly hound in morocco, 7*. Gd. Ig39 

MORES UTOPIA, OR, THE HAPPY REPUBLIC, a Phlloiophleal Romance; to which 
is adde<l, THE NEW ATLANTIC, by Lord Bacor; with a Prellrolnaiy Discourse, and 
Notes, by J. A. St. John', fesp. 8vo (pub. at Or.), ciotb, 4 ji. 6rf.— With the Life of Sir Thomas 
More, by Sir dAHis Mackintosh, 2 voU. fcap. svo, cloib, 8«. 1843 

NELSON'S LETTERS AND DISPATCHES* by sir Harrii Nicolas, t voli.Svo (pub. 

at Sf. 10/.), cloth, 31. lOi. 1845-46 

NIEBUHR’S HISTORY OF ROME epitomised, with Chronologleal Tables and an 
penUix, by Tra vsrs Twisa, B.C.L. 3 vois. Svo, cloth (pub. at If. 1/.), 10/. Gif. 

■ the same. In ealf, gilt (for school prlase), 18a. 

OSSIAN'S POEMS, translated by Macrhrrsoh. with Dliiertitloni concerning the Era and 
FoemiofOsstAN; and Dr. BLAtR’a Critical DiaacrUiion, complete in 1 neatly printed vol. 
18mo, Frontispiece ( pub. at 4/. ), clotli, 3/. 1844 

; with Extracts from rare^nd^M^abfo^Mtni^ 
Manuscripts ; and M Plates and Maps, 3 vola. 4to (pub. at Ilf.), extra cloth boarda, 3f. Is. 

OXFORD ENGLISH PRIZE ESSAYS, new EdlUoa, brought down to 1836, g vols. crown 
8vo, cloth lettered (pub. at 2(. 5/.), U. U. 

PARDOE'S (MISS) CITY OF THE MAGYAR. Or Hunmyandher Inafltations In lUp. 

40, 3 vols. 8vo, with 9 Enfravings (pub. at IL 11/. da.), gilt cloth, lo/. to. 1840 

PARRY'S CAMBRIAN PLUTARCH, comprUIng Memolra of some of tha most aMinem 
Welshmen, from the earliest times to the present, 8to (pub. at 10/. Cd.), cloUi, 8/. 1834 


PERCY'S RELIQUES OF ANCIENT ENGLISH POETRY, consisUng of Old Henio 
Ballads, Songs, and other Pieces of our Ewfier Posts, together with some few of later date, 
and « eopiove Qlosaary, compitte In I vol. medium 8to. New and elegant Edition, wtUi beau- 
IlfollT engraved Title and Frontleplece, by 8f uph AN orr (pub. at 15/. ), cloth, gilt, 7/. td. 1844 
" Hut aimve all, 1 (hen tint became acquainted with Bithop Percy's ' ReHques of Ancient 
Poetry.’ The llrsl time, too, I could scrape a fow ehilUnga together. 1 bought unto myaidf • 
•epy of these heloved volumes:. nor do I beUeve I ever read a book half ao frequtntty,or trftli 
kalftheenthnslasro."— 8ic IFef/criSpoff. ....... 

" Perej’a llellqueii are the most agreeable selection, perhaps, wblch anfatalsasy Isfiago.” 
•»<Vfitf 
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CATALOGtns OF NEW BOOKS 


POPULAR ERRORS EXPLAINED AND ILLUSTRATED. By Joiix Tii»a (Author 
of Laconics, and Editor of tha ** Illustrated London Kcws,*') thick fcap. Svo, cloialj hut 
eiegantly prlnlad, FrontlNpleca, cloth, roducad to Ss. 1841 

PRIOR'S LIFE OF EDMUND BURKE, «lth unpuhllshad Spaclmans of his Poetry and 
Letlara. Third and much Improved Edition, Bvo, Portrait and Autographs (pub. at U«.), gilt 
cloth, 9t. im 

“Excellent foeling, in porspicuous and forelhle language."— Qimrfrrfy Keview, 

PRIOR'S LIFE OF OLIVER GOLDSMITH, from a variety of Original Sources, 2 vols. Svo, 
handsomely printed (pub. at K. lOt.), gilt cloth, 12s. 1837 

“The solid worth of this hioBraphy consists In the many striking anecdotes which Mr. Prior 
has gathered in the course of bis anxious researches among Qoldsmlth’s surviving ucnualut- 
ances, and the immediate descendants of his personal friends in London, and relations in 
Ireland; above all, in the rich mass of the noet's own familiar letters, which he has l>eeii 
enabled to bring togcUier fur the first time. No poet's letters in the world, not even those of* 
Cowper, appear to us more Interesting."— <htarfer/y Rnuw. 

RAFFLES' HISTORY OF JAVA, AND LIFE, with an account of Bcncoolcn, and Details 
of the Commerce and Kesourcos of the Indian Archipelago. Edited by Lasv Uavi'I.es. 
Together 4 vols. Bvo, and a splendid quarto atlas, cuntaiiiing upwarda of 100 Plates by Dakilt., 
muuy finely colourea (pub. at 4f. 14s.),, cloth, 2/. 8s. 183o-3i 

RICH S BABYLON AND PERSEPOLIS, via. Nairattvo of a Journey to the Site of 

Babylon; Two Memoirs on the Itulus; Uemarks on the Topography of Ancient Babylon, hy 
Mayor Raxiill; Narrative of a Journey to Peraepolls, with hitherto unpublished Cuneiform 
Inscriptions, five, Maps and Platea (pub. at 1/. is.), cloth, IDs. fiJ. Omican, 1839 

AITSON S VARIOUS WORKS AND METRICAL ROMANCES, at Published by 
Pickering, tha Set, vis Hohin Hood, 2 vols.~AnnalB of the Cnlpdonivus, 2 vols.— Ancient 
Songs and Ballads, 2 vols.— Memoirs of the Celts, I vol.— Lite of King Arthur, 1 vol.— Ancient 
Popular Poetry, t vul.— Fairy Tales, 1 vol.— l.etlcrs and Memoirs of lUtson, 2 vols: togetlictr 
12 vols. post Svo (pub. at Of. 3|. fid.}, cloth gilt, 3f. 8s. * 1837-33 

Or tfpttratflu a* /oUotrt ; 

JUTSON'S ROBIN HOOD, a Collection of Ancient Poems, Songs, and Ballads, relativa to that 
celebrated Outlaw; with llutorlcal Anecdotes of his Life. 2 vols. ICs. 

RITSON'S ANNALS OF THE CALEDONIANS, PICTS, AND SCOTS. 2 vols. ICs. 

RITSON’S MEMOIRS OF THE CELTS OR OAVLS. 10s. 

RITSON’S ANCIENT SONGS AND BALLADS. 2 vols, 18i. 

RITSON’S PIECES OP ANCIENT POPULAR POETUY. Postgvo, U. 

RITSON’S FAIRY TALES, now first collectad; to which are prefixed two DUsertatlons_I. On 
Pigmies. 2. On Fairies, 8t. 

RITSON’S LIFE AND LETTERS OF JOSEPH R1TSON,.Eb«. edited from Original in thp 
Poaseision dfhia Nephew, hy Stn Hauxis Nicolas, 2 vols. 16s. 

“ No library can he called complete In old English lore, which baa not the whole of the pro* 
Suctions of tills laborious and succesaful antiquary ."—dfAsnieitm, 

“ Joaeph Riuon wai an antiquary of the first order."— Quarfrrfy Review. 

ROBINSON CRUSOE, Cabinet Pictorial Edition, Inclndlng bia Further Adventures, with 
Life of Defoe, &c. upwards of CO One Woodcuts, from DesigafiMy Uanvaii, fcap. 8vo, New 
and improved Edition, with additional cuts, cloth gilt, it, 1816 

The only amall edition which is quite complete. 

“ Perhapi there exists no work, either of insuuction nr entertainment, in the English lan- 
guage whicli has been more generally read, or more deservedly admired, than the Life and 
Adventures of Robinson Cr uoe."— Sir H^mOer Scoff. 

ROONEY'S (LORO} LIFE, by Lieut.-Ocn. Muxsr, Mew Edition, fesp. Svo, Portrait, cloth 
(pub. at Or.), 3i. 6d. 

ROLUN'S ANCIENT HISTORY, a New and complete Edition, with engraved Frontispieces 
and 7 Maps. 2 vols. bound in 1 stout handsome vol. royal Svo (pub. at If. 4«.), cloth, 12«. 1844 
The only complete edition in i compact form; it it uniform in sice and appearance with 
Moxon's Series of DramatlsU, ftc. The nrevious ediUona of Rolilu In a single volume are 
greatly abridged, and contain scarcely half the work. 

ROSCOE'S LIFE AND PONTIFICATE OF LEO THE TENTH. New and much 
improved Edition, edited by his Son, Thomas Hoscoa. Complete in 1 stout vol. Svo, closely 
but very handsomely printed, illustrated by 3 fine Portraits, end numerous lllustrativo En- 
gravings, ns heed end tail-pieces, cloth, ll. 4s. 1843 

ROSCOE'S UFE OF LORENZO OE MEDICI, CALLED “THE MAGNIFICENT.' 

New and much improved Edition, edited by his Son, Tiiumai Rohcoi. Complete in 1 stout 
vol. 8VO, cloeely but very handsomely printwl. Illustrated by numerous Engravings, introduced 
as head and taU-pieces, cloth, I3i. 1843 

“ I have not terms sufficient to express my admiration of Mr. Roscod'a genlua and erudition, 
or my gratitude for tlie amusement and Information I have received. I recommend his labours 
to our country is works of unquestionable g erdui and uncommon merit. They add the name of 
Boscoe to the very tint rank ol Engifah Claaaical Historians. "—JfeffAieq i^HrtHiUqfltlerolure. 

*' Roscoe is, I think, by far the best of our Historians, both for beauty of style and for deep 
lefiecthme; and bis translnUoiu of poetry art equal to tha evlginals."— fF«(pef#, EarlvfOr/ord. 

ROME'S ILLUSTRATIONS, HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL, of the Life of 
Lorenao de Medici, with en Appendix of Or)|inel Doramenti. Svo, Portrait of Iiorenxo, and 
PMtn (pub. at t4«.), boards, 7«., or in 4to, printed to match the original editJwu Portrait 
gad Platea (pub. at If. 11*. £.), lioaida, le,. ^ 

Tbii volune U •upplementary to all odiUeni oftbe work. 
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ROXBURQHE BALLADS, edited by Johs Payvs Collibii. poet 4to, beintifully printed 
by WKiTTiiraHAW, end embclllcbed with M ciuioua Woodcuts, half bound morocco, in the 
Boxburtb atyie (pub. at U, 4t. }, Ut. 1U7 

SCOTT’S (SIR WALTER) POETICAL WORKS. Containing Lay of the Last Minatrel, 
Marmfon, Lady of the Lake, Don Roderie, Rokehy, Ballads, Lyrics, and Songs, «ith Notes 
and a Life of toe Author, complete in one elegantly printed vol. Itmo, Portrait and Frontis- 
piece (pub. at U.), cloth, s«. id. 1843 

SHAKESPEARE'S PLAYS AND POEMS. Taipt^s Cabinet Pictorial Edition, with Life, 

Olossarial Notes, and Historical DigeaU of each Plav, fee. 18 rols. fcap. Svo, with 171 Plates 
engrared on Steel after deaiMs of the most distinguished British Artists, also Fac-similes '.i 
ali the known Autographs of Shakespeare (pub. at il, l&t.), cloth, richly gilt, 21. it. 1643 

SHAKSPEARE'S PLAYS AND POEMS, in 1 Tol. Sto, with Explanatory Notes, and a 
Memoir by Da, JoKxaoir, portrait (pub. at 13s.j, cloth, 7s. td. 


SH AKSPEARE S PLAYS AND POEMS, Pocket Edition, with a Life by Alexavder 
Chalmers, complete in 1 thick Tol. 13mo, printed in a Diamond type, with 4V steel Engrav- 
ings (pub. at lOi. 6d.), cloth, S«. 1848 


SHERIDAN'S (THE RIGHT HON. R. BRINSLEY) SPEECHES, 

Life, Edited by a Constitutional Friend. New and handsome library £ 
complete in 3 vole. Bvo (pub. et 21. it.), cloth, liU. 


with a Sketch of hii 
dilion, with Portrait, 
1843 


Whatever Sheridan has done, has been par excellenee, elwaye the bett of its kind. He has 
written the bett comedy (School for Scandal), the bett drama (The Duenna), the bett farce (The 
Critic), and the bett address (Monologue on Garrick): and to crown all, delivered the very 
best oretioB (the famous Begum Speech) ever conceived or beard in this country.''~FyroN. 


, SHIPWRECKS AND DISASTERS AT SEAj narsatives of the most remarkable Wreck*. 
Contiagrationa, Mudnlcs, fee. comprlaing the *‘Loi>s of the Wager,’* “Mutiny of the Bounty,’’ 
fee. i3mo, frontispiece and vignette (pub. at tit.), cloth, 3t. 1848 

8MOLLETTS WORKS, Edited by Roscoe. Complete in 1 vol. (Roderick Random, Hum- 
phrey Clinker, Peregrine Pickle, Launcelot Oreavei, Count Fethom, Adventures of an Atom, 
Travela, Plays, fee.) Medium 8to, with 31 capital Plates, by Cruixshahx (pub. at U. 4t.), 
cloth gilt, 14i. 1845 

**Pcrhaps no books ever written excited such peals of InexUnguJsbable laughter as Smol- 
lett's.'*— »r tValter Scoff. 


SOUTHEY'S LIVES OF UNEDUCATED POETS. To which are added, •‘Attempts In 
Verse,” by Johv Jombb, on Old Servant. Crown Bvo (pub. at lOt. M.), cloth, 4t. Od. 

Murray, 1S3G 

SPENSER'S POETICAL ' WORKS. Complete, with Introductory Observations on the 
Faerie Queen, and Olossarial Notes, handsomel: printed in 5 vols. post 8vo, fine Portrait 
(pub. at 3f. Us. Od.), cloth, If. Is. 1845 


STERNE'S WORKS, complete in 1 vol 8vo, Portrait ul vignette (pub. at I8s.), cloth, lOs. 6«f. 

ST. PIERRE'S WORKS, including the ”Sladlei of Nature,** "Panl and Virginia,” and the 
“Indian Cottage,” with a Memoir of the Author, end Notes, by the Rev. £. Clarke, 
complete in 3 thick vols. fcap. Svo, Fortrati and Frontispieces (pub. at ICs.), cloth, 7s. 1848 


SWIFTS WORKS, Edited by Roscoi, Complete in I vols. Medium Svo, Portrait (pub. at 
If. 13s.), cloth ^It, If. 4s. t 1848 

” Whoever in the three kingdoms hu any books at ail, has Swift.”— Lord Cheiler/ield. 


TAYLOR'S (W. B. S.) HISTORY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF DUBLIN, numerous 
Wood Engravings of its Buildings and Academic Costumes (pub. at If.), cloth, 7s. 8tf. 1845 


THIERS' HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, the lo parts in i thkk vol. 
royal Svo, handsomely printed, cloth lettered (pub. at If. 5s.), lOSk 

■■■■ ■ the same, the parts separately, each (pub* at 3t. id.) Is. id. 


THIERS' HISTORY OF THE CONSULATE AND EMPIRE OF NAPOLEON, 
the lopartain 1 thick volume, royal Ivo, handsomely printed, cloth lettered (pub, at if. M.), 
IDs. 

the same, the parte eeparately, each (pub. at 3s. id.) U. id. 


•TUCI^R'S LIGHT OF NATURE PURSUED. Complete In i vote. 8ro (pub. at if. ito^ 

“The •Light of Nature* Is a work which, after much coMidcration, I think myself autho- 
rized to call the moet origtoal'and profound that hu ever appeared ou moral philosophy.”— 5ir 
Jamei J/actHnfeiA. 


.TYTLER'S elements of GENERAL HISTORY, New Edttion, thick Umo (5M 
cloeely printed pacesli ateel OwnUspkee (pub. at it.) doth, 3s. id, 1847 

WADE'S BRITISH HISTORY, CHRONOLOGICALLY ARRANGED. Comprehending 
a eiaaeUed Analysis of Events and Occurrences In Church end State, end of the Constitutional, 
Political, Commercial, Intallectuai, and Social Progreu of the United Kingdom, ftom the first 
Invuion by the Bomane to the Accession of Queon Victoria, with very copious Index anu 


sax-- 


New EdlUon. 1 hu^ and remarkably thick vol, rojal Ivu (1200 




CATALOtHJfi OF NEW BOOKS 


WATERSTON-S CYCLOPAEDIA OF COMfRERCEJlSRCANTILB, LAW.TISAIICE, 
COmiBRblAL, OBOQRAPHY AKD NAVIGATION. Naw BdUlon, including tfaa Naw 
Tariff (completa to tha present time); tha French Tariff, laa flir aa It conceriii thii country; 
and a Treatiia on tha Priuciplas, Practica, and Hiatoiy of Commacea, by R. M*Cuuoch. 
1 Taiy thick cioaaljr printed voi. 8vo (OOtt pagaaj, vith 4 Mapa (pid). at U. 4«.), antra cloth, 
Iflt. 9d. 1847 

** Tbla capital woik will ba ftmnd a moil Taloabia manual to atrarj commarelal man, and a 
tuanu hook to tha general reader. 

•WEBSTEirS ENLARGED DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 

Conulnlng ttia whole of tha former adltiona, and large addiUona, to which ii praflxed an Intro- 
duetoty Dboortatlon an the connection of tha lannuigrii ot VCeatorn Asia and Europe, edited 
by Chaunobt a. Ooodiuch, in ono thick elaga^ printed TOlome, 4to., cloth, 21. St. (The 
moitoomplata dictionary extant). IMS 

WHITE’S FARRIERY, Improved by Roaasx, Svo, with platea engraved on Steal (pub. at it#.), 
cloth. 7#. 

iWNYTC’S HISTORY OF THE BRITISH TURF, PROM THE EARLIEST PERIOD 
TO THE PRESENT D/lY. 2 vola. Svo, Platai (pub. at 1/. 8#.). cloth, 1S«. 1840 

iWILUS’S PENCILLINGS BY THE WAY. A new and beautlfhl BdiUon, with addlUona, 
feu. tvo, fine Portrait and Platea (pub. atB#.). extra rad Turkey cloth, richly gilt back, 3#. Od. 

** A lively record of flrat Impreaatona, conveylac vividly what was aeon, beard, and fett, by an 
active and Inqulaitlve traveller, through aome of the moat interesting parts of Europe. His 
curiosity and love of enterprise are aneounded. The aarratlva la told In easy, fluent language, 
wHb a poet'a power of illustration."— ffdmIurpA Erview. 

WORCESTER'S NEW CRITICAL AND PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY^ OF 

THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, to whiah is added Walker's Key, and a FrtmouncUif Voea< 
bnlary of modsm Geographical Names, thick imperial Svo (pub. at 1/. ft#.), cloth, 18*. 1847 

The most extensive catalogue of words ever produeetL 

WRANGELL’S EXPEDITION TO SIBERIA AND'^THE POLAR SEA, edited by 

Lieot.-CoL Sabine, thick 13mo, large map and port. (pub. at 6#.), clotb, 4#. Cd. 1844 

WRIGHTS COURT HAND RESTORED, or the student aiiUted In roadlng old charters, 
dseds, Ac. small 4to, S3 plates (pub. at U. 6t.), cloth, 1ft#. 1844 


^jfteologp, iFlorals, ^ccUsfastbal Ac. 


BINGHAM’S ANTIQUmES OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. New and Improved 

Edition, carehUly revised, with an enlarged Index. 2 vols. Imol. a«p, clotb, U. 11#. 6d. ISftO 
" Bingham is a writer who does equal honour to tho BngllallSIlergy and to the EnglUh 
nation, and whoae inarning u only to be equalled ^ his moderation and Impartiality."— 
^arterijf Rniew. 

RUNYAN'S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS, ttulte complete, with a Life and Ketea, by the Rev 
T. Scott. Fcap. 13mo, with 3ft fine fell-alzed Woodcuts by HAarxy, containing all in 
Southey'a edition ; also a fine Frontispiece and Vignette, cloth, S«. fid. 1844 

CALMETS DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE, YfITH THE BIBUCAL FRAG 

MENTS, by the late Chauxbs Taylor, ft vols. 4to, Illustrated by I02 Copper-plate Ln- 
gravlngs. Eighth greatly enlarged Edition, beautifully pitstad on floe wove peper (pub. at 
Tof. 10 #. ). gilt cloth, 4/. 14#. fid. 1847 

" Mr. Taylor’s improved edition of Calmet’s Dietionaiy Is indispensably necessary to every 
Biblical Student. The addklons made under the title ef *Franieiita’ are extracted the 
most rare and authentic Voyeges and Travels into Judsa and other Oriental countries ; and 
comprehead an assemblage or cnrioiiv ead Illustrative deecriptkms, explanatory of Scripture 
ladUrats, ctMtome, and manners, which could not poeslbly be exulatned by any other medium. 
The numerous engravings throw great light on Oriental cnBtoms."--'JUorRe. 

CALMETS DICTIONARY OF THE HOLY BIBLE, abridged, I Urge vol. ImperUl frru. 
WoodcMa and Mapa (pub. at IL 4#.), cloth, Ur. 1M7 

ENOiANO, at eat ferth In the XXXXX Articles, five (pub. atlM.), clotii,|r. wboyi. 

••This work may be classed with those ef Peareoa and Blahpp Bull; awlau«|ft.a.alaaalSaa> 
Hon to a# mean Imnour."— Ctomd EkStoad Quorferto. 

«Ml tnlttfi of a IroiBfifBSp”- 
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CHRISTIAN EVIDENCES. Containing the following eeteemed Trestlm. with Prebtonr 
Bemoln by the Rev. J,8.MBMSa, L.L.P. vta;— Wal*on’i Apology for Christianity, Watson^ 
Apology for the Bible: Paley'i EvMenres of Christianity; Paley's Horie Paulina:; Jenyn'a 
Internal Evidence of the Chrlatlan Reli^on; Leslie’s iTuth of Chrirtlanity Uemonatrated; 
Leslie's Short and Easy Method with the DeUts; Leslie’s Short and Euy Method with the 
Jews; Chandler’s Plain Reasons for being a Christian iLyttleton on the Conversion of St. 
Paul; Campbell’s Dissertation on Miracles; Sherlock’s Trial of the Wltnessesi with Sequel: 
west on the Resurrection. In 1 sol. royal Ivo (pub. at 14i.), cloth, Ita. IMS 

, CHRISTIAN TREASURY. Consisting of the following Exnoslttone and Treatlaes, Edited by 
Mbmes, vis:— Magee’s Discourses and Dissertations on the Scriptural Doctrines of Atonement 
and Sacrifice; WItnertpoon’a Practical Treatise on Regeneration; Boeton’s Crook in the Lot: 
Guild’s Moses Unveiled; Guild 'e H«nnon]r of all the Prophets; Loss’s Authenticity, Un- 
corrupted Preservatton. and Credibility of the Kew Testament; Stuart's Lctteie on the 
Divinity of Christ. In 1 foi. royal 8vo (pub. at lit.), cloth, to. 1844 

CRUDEN’S CONCORDANCE TO THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENT, revtael 

and condensed by 0. H. UAKxar, thick tamo, beautifully printed (pub. at to.), cloth, to. 6d. * 

“ An extremely pretty and very cheap edition. It contains allrihat la uselbl In the original 
work, omitting only prepositions, conjunctions, ftc. which eaa never be made available tag 
purposes of reference. Indeed It Is all that the Scripture student can detlre.”— Cuordlm. ^ 

FULLER'S (REV. ANDREW) COMPLETE WORKS: with a Memoir of his Life, by his 
Son, 1 large rol. Imperial fvo, New Edition, Portrait (pub. at If. 10s. j, cloft. If. to. IMS 

GREGORY'S (DR. OLINTHUS) LETTERS ON THE EVIDENCES. DOCTRINES, 
AND DUTIES OF THE CHRISTIAN REI.IOION. addressed to a Friend. Eighth Edtaon; 
withmany Additions and Corrections. Complete In 1 thick well-printed vol. fcap. 8vo(pnb. 
at7t.6d.),cIoth,to. 1M6 

We earnestly recommend this work to the attentive perusal of all cultivated minds. We 
ire acquainted with no book in the circle of F.nglish Litemture which is equally calculated to 
give young persons Just views of the evidence, the nature, and the Importance of revealed 
religion.”— /foOert Hall. 

GRAVES'S (DEAN) LECTURES ON THE PENTATEUCH. Mo, New Edition (pub. 
at ito.), cloth, to. IMS 

HALL'S (BISHOP) ENTIRE WORKS, with an account of his and Sufferings. New 
Edition, with considerable Additions, a Translation of all the Latin Pieces, and a Glossaiy, 
Indices, and Notes, by the Rev. Fitbr Hau, U vole. 8vo, Portrait (pub. at 7f. 4s.), cloth, u. 

Qjtford, Talbogt, 1897«SS 

HALL’S (THE REV. ROBERT) COMPLETE WORKS, with a Memoir of Ms Life, by 

Dr, OttWTHVs ORKOoaVfBnd Ouervstlons on his Character as aPre ' ‘ ' ” 


Author of Esaajs o.. . . ^ , 

F^ralt (pub. at 31. Ito.), cloth, contents lettered, If. 

'The same, printed in a smaller sice. 6 vols. fcap. 8W, 

*' Whoever i^hes to see the EngMth language in ita perfbetlon mint read the wtlUi 


^ rtlUttgs of that 

great Dtotne, Robert Hall. Ho combines the beauties of Joanow, Adoibov, and Buixa, 
wltliout their Imperfections.”— Duoafd Sleutarl. 

” I cannot do better than refer the academic reader to the Immortal works of Robert Hall. 
For moral grandeur, fbr Christian truth, and for sublimity, we may doubt whether they have 
their match in the sacred oratory of any age or country.”— Pressor Bedgtnrk. 

”The name of Robert Hall will he placed by posterity among the best writers of the age, as 
well os the most vigorous defender! of religious truth, and the brighteet examples of Chnitiaa 
charity.”-&r J. Hacklntoah. 

HENRY'S (MATTHEW) COMMENTARY ON THE BIBLE, by BicxaasTigTir. In 
6 TOls. 4to, New Edition, printed on fine paper (pub. at Pf, to.), cloth, SL ISs. fid. 1841 

HILL'S (REV. ROWLAND) MEMOWS, by his Friend, the Rev. W. Joaae, Edited, with 
a Preface, by the Rev. James SiiRaMAX (Rowlamd Hill’s Successor as Mlaialer of Surra* 
Chapel). Second BdltiM, chrbAUly iwrlaed, thick post 8vo, fine Steel Portrait (pub. at lOs.) 
cloth, to. IMI 

HOPKINS'S (BISHOP) WHOLE WORKS, with a memoir of the Author, tal tMcke* 
royal 8vo (pub. at ito.), cloth, tar. The tame, with a very extenalve general Index of Textb 

and Suhiects, > vols. royal ivo (pub. at If. 4s.), cloth, ito. 

"Bishop Hopkins’s works fcrm of tbemselvee a sound body of divinity. Ho le deac^ vebe4- 
ment, aad persnaslve.”— NfetorefeM. 

HOWE'S WORKS, with Lift, by Calavt, l large vol. Imperial Svo, Portiatt (pub. at II. Ita,), 

cloth, If. JOS. ^ -J*" 

«I have learned Ihr wore llrom John Howe tBan from nay other ^hor I ever reeil nm 
k in attonliMnar marnlflcence la Ua coaceptloiuk Be wu unqueetleiiably the greatm* of the 
pwitaB dlvlnet?*^o6er< Naff. 

HUNTINGDON'S (COUNTESS OF) LIFE AND TIMES. ByaBewberoftbeHowe 
of Shirley and Herance, totb Thoaaaad. with a cophms Index. J Ittfe Vole. toroyPertaMM 
eftbeedtuiMim,WhlFe0eM,aiBdWw^^ m 

HUNTINGDON'S (REV. W.) WORKS, Edited by Ms 8hn,0 vole. Mo, Portrilta and PUtee 
(pub. at 3f. Ito. ad.\ cloth, IL to. 

atn clota, ice. Ho only coaplew Bdttlon. IMP 
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Jkijotimmng miniatun tdituni <(/■ are unffimnly printed in saino, and 

TUS CHRISTIAN’S ARMOUR, Bif. 

THB EXCELLENCY OP THE LITURGY, Od. 

THE OFFICES OF THB HOLY SPIRIT, Od. 

HUMILIATION OF THE SOM OF GOD: TVTELVB 8BBM0NS, 9cf. 

APPEAL TO MEN OF WISDOM AND CANDOUR, Od. 

DISCOURSES ON BEHALF OF THE JEWS, 1«. 6d. 

**The work* of Stmeoiii contatnin|r253d diteounes on th« prlnclpnl passiifrcs of the Old and 
New Teitament will be found peculiarly adMted to aislat tnc atudies of tlie younger clerfcy in 
their preparation for tbepnlplt; they «iii lucewlxe aerve as a Body of Divinity, and are bv 
many recommended as a Biblical Commentary, well adapted to be read in famili<.i.'’-Zuu.>Rifri- 


SMYTH’S (REV. DR.) EXPOSITION OF VARIOUS PASSAGES OF HOLY 
SCRIPTURE, adapted to the Use of Fanilliea, for every Day thronghout the Year, 3 vols. Hvo 
(pub. at If. Hr. 6<f.J, cloth, Ot. 1IU3 

SOUTH’S (OR. ROBERT) SERMONS: to which are annexed the chief heads of the 
Sermons, a Biographical Memoir, and General Index, 2 vols. royal Svo (pub. at U. 4t.), 
cloth, ISt. 

STEBBING'S HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF CHRIST, froJl^e Diet of Augsburg, 

1330, to the present Century, 3 vols. 8vo (pub. at If. ICi.}, cloth, 12». IhJ'J 


STURM’S MORNING COMMUNING WITH GOD, OR DEVOTIONAL 

, bfEDlTATIONS FOR EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR, translated Irom the German. New 
Edition, post 8vo, cloth, St. 1847 


TAYLOR’S (JEREMY) COMPLETE WORKS, with an E^ay, Biographical and Critical. 
3 large vols, imperial Svo, Portrait (pub. at 3f. cloth, 31, 3t. 1836 


TAYLOR'S (ISAAC OF ONGAR) NATURAL HISTORY OF ENTHUSIASM. 

Tenth Edition, fcap. 8to, cloth, 5r. 1845 

It h refreshing to us to meet with a work bearing, as this unquestinnahly does, the impress 
of bold, powcrfil, and original thought. Its most strikingly origiii.il views, however, never 
transgress the bounds of pure Protestant orthodoxy, or violate the spirit of truth and .sober- 
ness : and yet it discusses topics constituting the very root and basis of those fhrious polemles 
which have ehaken repeatedly the whole Intellectual and moral world.”--/UAMufuvi. 


TAYLOR’S (ISAAC) FANATICISM. Third Edition, csrcrully revised. Fcap, 8vo, doth, Cs. 

1813 

" It is the reader’s fault if he does not rise from the perusal of such a volume as the preseut 
a wiser and a bettor man."— A'rfccfic Rmew. 


TAYLOR'S (ISAAC) SATURDAY EVENING. Seventh Edition. Fcap. Svo, cloth, 5i. 

1R44 

"'Saturday Evening, ’and ’Natural History of Enthusiasm, 'are two noble productions."— 
Blackwood’ t Magamie. 

TAYLOR'S (ISAAC) ELEMENTS OF THOUGHT, or concise r.xpl.matlons, alphabet!- 
cally arranged, of the principal Terms employed in the usual Branches of lntcllcctu.il Philo- 
sophy. Ninth Edition. 13mo, cloth, 4«. 1S19 


TAYLOR S (ISAAC) ANCIENT CHRISTIANITY, AND THE doctrines of the 
OXFORD "TRACTS FOR THE TIMES." Fourth Edition, with a Supplement and 
Indexes. 3 vols. Svo (pub. at If. 44.), cloth, 18r. 1814 

TAYLOR’S (ISAAC) LECTURES ON SPIRITUAL CHRISTIANITY. 8vo (pub. at 

4>. Gcf.), cloth, 3f. 1811 


TOMLINES (BISHOP) ELEMENTS OF CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY, Fourteenth 
Edition, with additioual Notes and Summary, by Subbiko. S vols. 8\o, cloth, lettered (pub. 
a’ If. li.), lOi.cd. 


TOWILINE'S (BISHOP) INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE BIBLE, 

OR ELEMENTS OF CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY. Containing Pnmfs of tlie Autbomiuiv 
and Inaulration of the Holy Scriptarcs; a Summary ot the History of the Jews; an Arcouui uf 
tlie Jewish Sects; and a brief Statement of the Contents of the several Hooks of the old and 
New Testaments. Nineteenth Edition, elegantly printed on fine paper. 12mo, (pub. at St. &f.), 
cloth, 3t. dd. 1845 


" Well adapted as a manual for students In divinity, and may be read with advantage by the 
most experienced divine."— .WoriA’i Lectnrn. 


WADDINQTON’S (DEAN OF DURHAM) HISTORY OF THE CHURCH, 

' * FROM THE EARLIEST AGES T ‘ ' 


cloth boards. If. It. 


S TO THE REFORMATION. 3 vols. Svo (pub. at If. lOt.), 


WADDINQTON’S (DEAN OF DURHAM) HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. 
DURING THE REFORMATION. 3 vols. Svo (pub. at If. lU. (hi.), cloth boards, 1»4. 1841 

WILBERFORCE’S PRACTICAL VIEW OF CHRISTIANITY. with a comprehensive 
Memoir of the Author, by the Ray. T. Pmc*, IBmo, printed In a large bamUome type (pub. .at 
61 .' gilt cloth, 34. W. ISIS 

WILLMOTTS (R. AO PICTURES OF CHRISTIAN LIFE Pcap.lvo (p«b.at6..), 

cloth, 3i. 6<f. Baiekani, 1841 



OITAIOGCI or XEW BOOKS 


JFo«(p lanpagts anft litttatttte; 

INCLVDIMO 

CLASSICS AND TBANSLATIONS, CUSSICAL CRITICISM* DICTION. 
ARIBS, ORAMUARS, COLLEOB AND SCHOOL BOOKS. 


ATUSE8.~WILKIN80N‘S CLASSICAL AND SCRIPTURAL ATUS, with HUto. 
rical aiid Chronological Table*, imperial 4to, Nav ,a&d LaptoTod £dltiont SS map*, coloured 
(pub. at 11. 4s.)i half bound morocco, IL 11*. M. 1843 

WILKINSON'S GENERAL ATLAS. New and UnworMl Edition, with all the Railroada 
iitiertcd, Population according to the last Census, nrllamentarjr Ketoma, Ec. bapoilal 4to, 
4(i Maps, coloured (pub. at 11. 16*.), half bound morocco, \L S*. 1843 

AINSWORTH'S LATIN DICTIONARY, br Dr. Jam laov, an tnlaritd Edition, contain- 
ing all the words of the Guarto Dictionary. I’nlchlvo, neatly bound (pub. at 14i.),0i. 1847 

BENTLEY'S (R||||ARD) WORKS. ConUInlnc DkaertatlonsupontheEpIsUesofPhaliuis, 
Themlstocles, WPatea, Euripides, and the PabTea of ^opj Epiatola ad Jo. Mtlllum; Her- 
mons; lioyle Lecture; Remarks on Free-thinkdng; Critical Woru, he. Edited, with coploua 
Indices and Notea, by the Rer. ALBXanonn Dxcn. 3 toll. 8vo: a bnautlfully ptlutad Edition 
(pub. at 11. 18*.), doth, 11. U. . 183«-I8 

BIBLIA HEBRAiCA, EX EDITIONE VANDER HOOQHT. RecogBorU J. D. Aiti-* 

KSNO. Very thick Ivo, handsomely printed (pub. at 11. 8i.), cloth, lOt. td, LmL Duntan, 18&0 

BIOGRAPHIE UNIVERSELLE, Anclenne et Moderae. NouTtlle Edition, rerue, eonrigde et 
augmentee |)sr une SocUti de Oeiis de Lettres et de Saranta. 31 tola, imperial 8vo (printed in 
a compressM manner In double columns, but very clear typal, aewed (pub. at 101. lOi.), m. it. 

I, Enwlle#, 1843-47 

BOURNE'S (VINCENT) POETICAL WORKS, Latin and EngUah,^8mo(pttb.ats*.6d.), 
cloth, 3*. 6tL 1338 

- ■ the ee»e, leige paper, an elegant toloma, Umo (pnb. at I*. ), cloth, 3*. Cd, 1838 

CICEROS LIFE, FAMIUAR LETTERS, AND LETTERS TO ATTICU8, 

by .Middletok, Mclkotu, and Uaaaaosi, complete In one thlek rol. royal 8vo, portrait, 
(pub. at 11. 4*.), cloth, 13*. 1848 

CORPUS POETARUM LATINORUM. XdUit G. 8. WntEU. ComplaU in 1 rwry Uiick 

rol. royal 8«o (pub. at 31. 3i.), cloth, 18*. 

This cemprenensiva roluva eontaiua n Mhtary of the poetlenl Latin elastics, eorrtcily 
printed fVom the besttexu, rU:» 

Catullus, Virgil, Lucan, lulplcin, Galpurnlui Sknlui, 

Tibullus, Orhi, Fertius, BtaUuk Ausonlua, 

Propertius, Horace, Jurenal BlUos Italkll. Cleudina. 

Lucreti^u, Phmdrua, Ifaitkl, Valerius Pleccui, 

OAMMII LEXICON QR>ECUM, HOMERICUM ET PINDARICUM. CureDoncAW, 

ro>al 4to, New Edition, printed on line paper (pub. at 54. 5i.), cloth, 11. 1*. 1843 

“ An excellent work ; the meilu of have beta nnireriilly aeknowladfed by literary 
characters, "—Dr. DiOdia. 


DEMOSTHENES, translated by Luivn, the two role, iro, oonplete in l rol. l3mo, head* 
somcly printed la double columns, in pearl type, portrait (pun, et Si.), cloth. Si. 

DONNF.GAN'S GREEK AND ENGUSH LEXICON, enterged; with examplea, Uterally 

tmnilaicd, selected from the elssiicAl authors. Fourth adlUou, considerably enlarged, care- 
^1^ revised, ead materially Improved threughouti thick Ire (If^^ P«(») ipuh. at 34. D.L 

QAELIC CNQLISH AND ENOLISH-QAELiC DICTIONARY, with Etemplee, Phreset, 
end Etymological Remerke, bv two Members of the Ulf blend Society. CompleU la 1 thick 
vol. 8vo. New EdIUoii, contatalag many store werda than the 4to Edition (pub. et 11. Ir.), 
doth, 10*. U ^ ' 1848 

QRAGLIA'S ITALIAN-ENQUSH AND ENGLISH*ITALIAN DICTtONARy, wltha 
coiii,.«iMUone Itallaa OranoMr and Supplemaatary Dfctfraary «f Naval Tenai, Umo, roan 
(pub. ate*.), 4*. Sd. 1848 

HERMANN'S MANUAL OF THE POjJTICAL ANTIQUrriEB OF OltUCt^ 

Hbtorlcally conakteTcd, traaalaled ttm the OMvei^ Ivo (pub. etll*.), cieth. lOi. W. 


**1Iermenn*s Manual of Greek AatlqulUei b atoet 
vol. 1. p. 441 

(pub. at 131.), H. 

UMPRIERE’S CUSSICAL DICTIONARY. MlnUtweEdlilen,eonUlnInf afullAO^ 
of all the I’roM^llMM meattooiM tai^at Aatheva,^ mueh fpefhl IntermatioD 
tat the nsei aOmta of the Greeks and Romans. ^ and rMnpteie Edition, 
pitated la pe#9|8> la I very thick vot. Une (pub. at 71. fld.), elotb, 4 j. Gd. IN* 


SICAL DICTIONARY. MlnUtwe EdlHen, eonUlnlag a full Ae^ 



PUBLISHED OR SOLD BT H. 6. BOHN. 
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LEES HEBREW GRAMMAR, compiled from the beat Autboritlea, and princlpallf ftom 
Orianta] Sourcea, dealgned for tlie uee of Stndenu In the Unlveraitiea. Now jBditlon. enriched 
with much original matter. Sixth Thouaead, 8vo (pub. at cloth, Si. Aond. Xiuncan, U40 

LEE'S HEBREW, CHALDEE, AND ENGLISH LEXICON. Conmiled from the beat 
Autboritlea, Oriental and Buropean, Jewlah and CltrUtian, Including Bvxtokp, TArton, 
PARKHunsT, and Gnanviva; containing all the Words, with their Inllecttona, Idiomatic 
Uaagei, Set. found in the Hebrew and Chaldee Text of the Old Teatament ; with numerous 
corrections of former Lexlcographera and Commentatora, followed bj onEngUah Index, in 1 
thick vol. 8VO. Third Thousand (pub. at USi.), cloth, ia«. Aeadon, 1M4 

LEVERETT’S LATIN-ENGLISH AND ENOLISH-LATIN LEXICON, compiled flroia 
Facciolati and Scublluu Thick rojral 8ro (pub. at I/, lli. td.), cloth, 11. 3i. 1M7 

UVII HISTORIA, EX RECENSIONE DRAKENBORCHII ET KREYSSIQ;! 
£t Annotatlonea Crrvieui, Strotjiii, IIiiprrti, etaliorum: Animadvemloaea NiBBifURu, 
'WAcnsMPTiiii, et aiiaa addlditTRAVExa Twias, J. C. B. Coll. Unlf. Oxoa. Sodua et Tutor.' 
Cum Indloe ampliaslmo, 4 vola. 8vo (pub. at It. l&t.), cloth, 1/. it. Ojtford, 1841 

Thla U the heat and moat uaeful edition of Livy ever publlabed In ocUvo, and It la preferred 
in all our unlveraitiea and olaaakal achoola. 

LIVY. F.dlted hy PRGRDXvn.T.R. Llvti ITlatoriK libri qnlnqoa prloiea, with EngUah Kotea^ 
by PKii>‘i>KviLi.E. New Edition, 12mo, neatly bound in roan, 5t, y 1848 

' ' ' the tame, Booka I to III, aaparately, cloth, 3t. 6d, 

— ' ' the aame, Booka TV and Y, cloth, 3i. U. 

NEWMAN'S PRACTICAL SYSTEM OF RHETORIC; or, the Prinelplet and Bnlai of 
Style, with Examplea. Sixth Edition, lamo (pub. at 5i. M.), cloth, 4s. 184S • 

NIEBUHR'S HISTORY OF ROME, epitomised (for the use of collegea and achoola), with 
Chronological Tablaa and Appendix, by TRAVkBf Twiss, B.C.D. complete in 3 vola. bound in- 
1, ^vo (pub. at 1/. It.), cloth, lit. 6d. Ojcfbrd, Talboyt, 1837 

“ Tlita edition by Mr. Twlaa la a very valuable addition to claaaical learning, clearly and ably 
embodying all the lateat efforta of Uia laborioua Niebuhr.'*— Lderorjr Gtuette. 


OXFORD CHRONOLOGICAL TABLES OF UNIVERSAL HISTORY, from the 

earllovt Period to the present Time; in which all the great Events, Civil, Religious, Selenttfle, 
and Literary, of the various Nations of the World are placed, at one view, under the eye of the 
Reader in a Series of parallel columns, so as to exhibit the state of the whole Civilized World 
at any epoch, and at tlie aame time form a continuoua chain of History, with Qencalogical 
Tables of all the principal ilynastles. Complete In 3 Sections; viz:— J. Ancient llistorr. 
If. Middle Ages. 111. Modem History. Wlnt a most complete ladex to tbo entire work, 
folio (pub. at IL 16i.), half bound morocco, If. U. 


The above la alao sold separately, as followi 

THE MIDDLE AGES AND MODERN HISTORY, 2 parts In 1, folio (pnb. at If. H. M.), 
sewed, 13i. 

MODERN HISTORY, IbHo (pub. at 13t.}, aewed, 8«. 

PLUTARCH'S LIVES, by the Laxohobrbs. Completa in 1 thick toI. Ivo (pnb. at Mi.], 
cloth, 7t. 6d. 

RAMSHORN'S DICTIONARY OF LATIN SYNONYMES, for the Use of Schools and 
Private Students. Translated and Edited by Dr. Libbbb. Post in (pub. at 7«.], cloth, 41. M. 


RITTER S HISTORY OF ANCIENT PHILOSOPHY, translated from the Gennmi, by. 
A. J. W. Morrisov, BA. Trinity College, Cambridge. 4 vola. tvo, aow completed, wMia 
General Index, cloth, lettered (pub. at 8f. 4«.), 21. 2t. OQfbvd, 1846 

The Fourth Volume may be had separately. Cloth, 16* 

*' All important work : it may be said to have superseded all the prevtoua histories of pbUo^'* 
■ophy, and to have become the standard work on the subject. Mr. Johnson la alao exempt 
from the usual fhulta of traaalatora.*’— Querterfy Jtrvwv. 

SCHOMANN'S HISTORY OF THE ASSEMBLIES OF THE ATHENIANS 

translated from the Latin, with a complete Index, 8vo (pub. at lOt. 6d.), cloth, 6*. Cemh. 1338 
A book of the aame school and efaaractar aa the works of HsBRBir, S^bchk, 8chi,B 6XX>, Ice* 

ELLENDTS GREEK AND ENQUSH LEXICON TO SOPHOCLES, translated by 

Cary. 8vo (puh. at II*.), cloth, 6*. Id. 0</brd, TWbgy*, 1141 

STUARTS HEBREW CHRESTOMATHY, deaimedaa an iBbudueHon to • Coutm of 
Hebrew Study. Third Edition, 8vo (pub. at M«. ), ol^, 9*. Obybrd, Ttiiogt, 1834 

This work, which was dealgned by ite learned author to fbeUttate the atudy of Hebrew, hae 
had a very extensive aale la America. It fonna a deeirahle adiwiet to all Htbrew OramaaBia, 
and la sufflelant to complete the aystem of inat|^tioa hi that iaaguage. 


TACITU& CUM NOTW BROTIERI, CURANTE A. <1. VALPY. 
Apptndifim. 4 vela. Ivo (puh. at Sf. M*.), cloth, U. to. 

' I'hemoatcoaspleleJHltton. 


TACITUS, A NEW AND LITERAL TRANSI AVION. 
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CATALOGDE OF NEW BOOKS 


TENNEMANN'S MANUAL OF THE HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY, tnntlated from 

thi Oermiu). by th« Rev. Artkoii Johniom, M.A. Profeiior of Apglo-Saxon In the Unlvenlty 
of Oxford. In 1 thick etoiely printed vol. 8*o (pub. at I4f.), boardi, Ot. Oitford, Talboyt, 183a 
**A work which inarka out all the leading epochs in philosophy, and giets n:lnute chronolo. 
gieal information coneerning them, with biogrnphical notices of the founders and followers of 
the principal schools, ample texts of their works, and an account of the principal editions. In 
a word, to the student of philosophy, 1 know of no work in English likely to prove half so uae- 
frtl.**— i^ejrward, in ku IVoMtafiOR (/GoetAe'i Amf. 

TERENTIUS, CUM NOTIS VARIORUM, CURA ZEUNII, curt Ouss; acced. Index 

coptosiuinitts. Complete in 1 thick vol. svo ( pub. at 16*.), cloth, Bi. 1!I37 

TURNER'S (DAWSON W.) NOTES TO HERODOTUS, ft» tha Use of College 

StudenU. 8vo, cloth, 13*. 1847 

VALPrS GREEK TESTAMENT. WITH ENGLISH NOTES, accompanied bv parallel 
passages from the Classics. Fifth Edition, s vols. 8vo, with a maps (pub. at 2i.), cloth, 

VIRGIL EDWARDS'S SCHOOL EDITION. VirgUil JEneis, eura EnwAaos, et Quest!, 
ones Vlrgillanie, or Notes and Questions, adapted to the middle forms in Schools, 2 vols. in 1, 
13mo, bound in cloth (pub. at 6*. Cd.), 3*. 

*a* Either the Text or Questions may be had separately (pub. at 3f. Gd.}, U. Cd. 

WILSONS (JAMES. PROFESSOR OF FRENCH IN ST. GREGORY'S COLLEGE) 

FAENCH-ENGLISH AND ENOLISH-FRENCU DICTIONARY, containing full Expla. 
nations, Definitions, Synonyms, Idloma, rroverba, Terma of Art and Science, and Tluies of 
PronuneUtion in each Language, Con piled from tho Dictionariea of the Academy, Bowvsa* 
CtiAMBAvn, OAUXEa, Laveaux, Dea Carrisuss and f aiw, Jouvsor and Walker. 1 
large clotely printed vol. imperial 8vo (pub. at 2L 2t.), cloth, 1/. U. 1841 

XENOPHONTIS OPERA, GR. ET ULT. SCHNEIDERI ET ZEUNII, Aeeedlt Index 

t roRsox and ELM.<iLE\'a Edition), 10 vou. 12mo, handsomely printed in a large type, done up 
iSvols. (pab.at4M0«.),clotb, 18*. ^ 1841 

w The ume, large paper, lo vole, crown 8vo, done up In 5 vole, cloth, If. it. 

XENOPHON'S WHOLE WORKS, translated by Sfilxax and othari. The only complete 
Edition, 1 thick voL 8vo, poruait (pub. at 13*.), cloth, lot. 


Jtoiicls, Moths of Jptciion, Hight Xleahfng. 


AINSWORTH'S WINDSOR CASTLE. An Hlatorkal Rmanre, Illustrated by Georcx 
Crvikshakk and Toxv Jokaweot. Medium 8vc, fine PdKrali, and I03 SUel and Wood 
Engravings, gilt, cloth, 3i. 1843 

BREMER'S (MISS) HOME: OR, FAMILY CARPS AND FAMILY JOYS, translated by 
Mart Howitt. Second Edition, revised, 2 vols, post avo (pah. at If. It.), cloth, 7t. (id. 1343 

THE NEIGHBOURS, A story of EVERY day life. Translated by Mart 
H owirr. Third Edition, revised. 2 vola. post 8to (pub. at I8t.), elotb, 7t. fid. 1843 

fRUIKSHANK *'AT HOMET a New Family Album of Endless Enteitalnment, ronsUting 
of a berles of Talea and Sketches by the moat popular Authors, with numerous clever and 
hnmoroua llluatrattons on Wood, by Crvixmhark and Seyuuuh. Also, CRUIKSHANK’S 
ODD volume, or book OF VARIETY. Illustrated by Two Odd FcIIows-Setmour 
smd Ckvikskavk. Together 4 vols. bound in 2, fcap. Ivo (pub. at 21. IBs.), cloth, gilt, loi. M. 


Howrrrs (wiluam) life and adventures of jack of the mill 

A Fireside Stori-. By William Howitt. Second Edition. 8 vola. fcap. ivo, with 4b Illui* 
uatlons on Wood (pub. at Us.), cloth, 7s. fid. 1843 


MOWITTS (WILLIAM) WANDERINGS OF A JOURNEYMAN TAILOR, 
THROUGH EUROPE AND THE EAST, DURING THE YEARS 1824 to 1840. Trans. 
Isted by William Howitt. Fcap. ivo, with Portrait (pub. at fit.), cloth, 3*. od. 1844 

HOWITTS (WILLIAM) GERMAN EXPERIENCES. Addreaied to the EnglUh, botn 
Goers abroad and SUyera at Home. 1 vol. leap, ivo ( pub. at fit.}, cloth, 3t, fid. iM4 

JANE'SJEMMA) AUCE CUNNINGHAMS, or, thfiChiiitUn«aDatt|htar, Slater, Friend, 

andWlfb. FoBtfivo(pub.at»s.), c)oth,Sa.W. 


tlOE MILLER'S JEST' 

Jifsta, and Striking An 


iJesta, and Striking Anfcdc 
StapinUy priaud vaL ftap. 


L ftap. 12100, Fh wt i a Socfi (poh. at 4f.), cloth, as. >*** 


s.), cloth, 3s. 

IE|m 0 LD'S (DOUGLAS) CAKtt AND ALE, A Conection of humoiMa Talea wj 
S TOlfi. pofit Sw. vSbTlstw, by Osomb CBVUtaitAOB (pub. fit W#.), 
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LAST OF THE PLANTAGENETS, An HiRtoriralNmatlveJlInatnitfnr the Public EtcuU, 
and l>otneatlc and Eccleaiaatical Manncn of tha ISth and lOtb Centuriea. Fcap. 8vOt Third 
Edition (pub. at 7«. Cd. ), cloth, 3«. Od. ' |83» 

LEVER'S ARTHUR OLEARY; HiS WANDERINGS AND PONDERINGS IN 

MANY LANDS. Edited by Harry LuKRRavsR. CRUixaHAKR'a Maw Illuatratad Edition. 
Complete In 1 vol. 8vo (pub. at m.), cloth. Ip. 1845 

'LOVER'S LEGENDS AND STORIES OF IRELAND. Both Sariaa. 9 toIi. fcap. svo, 
Fourth Edition, cmbelltaliod with Woodcuta, by Harvey (pub. at cloth, 6t. 6d. 1847 

LOVER'S HANDY ANDY. Tale of Iriah Life. Medium Svo. Third Edition, with 24 
characteristic Illuatrationa on Steel (pub. at 13t.), cloth, 7t. 6d. 1819 

LOVER'S 'TREASURE TROVE; OR L S. D. A Romentlc Iriah Tale of the Imt Cen- 
tury. Medium 8VO. Second Edition, with 26 charactcriitle Illuatrationa on Steel (pub. at 14*.), 
cloth. Of. 1846 

MARRYATS (CAPT.) POOR JACK, Illuatratcd by 46 larw and exquiaitely beaullft.1 
Enirravlmrs on Woml, after the masterly designs of CLARKaox Stanfielu, II.A. 1 handsome 
vol. royal Svo (pub. at 14s. ), gilt cloth, 9*. 185® 

MARRYATS PIRATE AND THE THREE CUTTERS, Svo, with 20 most apiendid line 
Engravings, after Stawfikld, Engraved on Steel by Charles Heath (originally pub. at 
If. 4i. ), gilt cloth, 10<. 6d. 1849 

MILLER S GODFREY MALVERN, OR THE LIFE OF AN AUTHOR, By the 

Author of "Gideon Qiles,” "Hoyston Gower," "Day in the Woods," ftc. &c. 2 vola in 1, 
,8vo, with 24 clever Illustrations by Piiix (pub, at 13*.), cloth, 6*. 6d. X843 

« "1*1111 wrirk has a tone and an Individuality which distinguish it from all others, and cannot 
be read w in>ont pleasure. Mr. Miller has the forms and colours of rustic life mure completely 
under his control than any of hla predecessors."— /f/Aen/mw. 

MITFORD’S (MISS) OUR VILLAGE; complete in 2 vols. post 8vo, a Series of Rural Tales 
^^d Sketches. New Edition, bcautifhl Woodcuts, gilt cloth, lo*. 

PHANTASMAGORIA OF FUN, Edited and Illustrated by AtrRvn Ceowoviu. 3 vols. 
post Svo, illiiitratiuns by Leech, CaurRMtAEX, he. (pub. at 18*.), clotli, 7*. 6(f. 184S 

PICTURES OF THE FRENCH. A .«eries of Literary and Graphic Dellneatloni of French 
Cliaratter. Hy Julkh .Iavih, Baleac, Cormkmn, and oilier celebrated French Authors. 
I large vol. ro\nI 8vo, Illustrated by upwards of 2.T* huinoroiii and extremely Clever Woo<l 
' * Engravings h) distinguished Artists (pun. at II. 5*.), cloth gilt, lo*. 1640 

'i'his hook is extremely riever, both In the letter-prcsa and plates, and has had an immense 
k run in France, greater even than the Pickwick Papers in this country. 

* POOLE'S COMIC SKETCH BOOK; OR, SKETCHES AND RECOLLECTIONS 

BY THE AUTHOR OF PAUL PIIY. Second Edition, 8 vols., post »vo., fine portrait, 
cloth gilt, with new comic ornamentB (pub. at 18#.), 7*. i>d. 1843 


SKETCHES FROM FLEMISH LIFE. By Hewdhix Coxsciencb. 
Engravings (puh, at 6*.), cloth, 4«. (•</. 


quare 12mo, 130 Wood 


TROLLOPE'S (MRS.) LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF MICHAEL ARMSTRONG, 

Til E FA CTORY BOY, modiuin 8vo, with 24 Steel Plates ( pub. at 12«.) , gUl cloth, 6#. M. 1849 

TROLLOPE'S (MRS.) JESSIE PHILLIPS, a Tale of the Presept Day, medium Svo, port^ 
and 12 Steel Plates (pub. at 12#.), cloth i^lt, 6#. Cd. 1844 

UNIVERSAL SONGSTER, Illustrated by CRrixaHAVK, being the largest collection of th® 
best Songs in the English language (upwards of s.ooo), 3 vols. 8vo, with 87 liumoroui En- 
gravings nil .steel and Wood, by OLOKaR CRriK.SHAXK, and 8 medaUion Portraits (pub. at 
If. 16#.), cloth, 19*. Od. 

I^uhtnile anh Slcmrntarp SSooks, ^pntnastfts, $rc. 


ALPHABET OF QUADRUPEDS, Dlnstrated by Figures selected from the works of tho 
Old Masters, square l2mo, with 21 aplrited Engravings aRer Hrroiixu, RKMnRAKPT, Cow, 
Paul Pottrb, he. and with initial letters by Mr. Suaw, cloth, gilt edges (pub. at 4*. Od.), .tv. 

' 18347 

— I ■ the Mme, the platea coloured, gilt cloth, gilt edgea (puh. at 7«. 6d.) 8#. 

CRABB’S (REV. G.) NEW PANTHEON, or Mythology of all Nations; especially for the 
Use of Schools and Young Peraona: wHh Questiona for Examination on tho Plan of PiNNurx. 
llmo, with 30 pleasing lithographs (pub. at 3#.), cloth, 3#. 1847 

CROWQUILL'S PICTORIAL GRAMMAR. lOn®, with 190 humorons Ulustrations (puh. 
at ft#.), cloth, gilt edges, 3t. M. 1841 

DRAPER’S JUVENILE NATURALIST, or Country Wslka bi Spring, Summer, Autumn,, 
an^ WIntor, tquam Ubo, with W bMotIftilly executod Woodcuts (^b. st 7*. Id.), cloth, gilt 
edges, 4i. ad. 1848 

CNCYCLOPyEDIA OP MANNERS AND ETIQUETTE. mrialntutmpioTtd edition 

ofCbeaterSeld’sAdvIeotohUSononMenandManiion: snd_th< Young Man’s own Book; s 
Mamu^of PoltteMis, iBtslIcctusl laprOTeaicnt»«id Mona Dtportatit^ 34»ot JWatispkc^, 




OlTiXOGVE OF NBff BOOKS 


QAMMER ORETHEL'S FAIRY TALES AND POPULAR STORIES. Itom 

a.^szr.? ^ 

®^^W£^£)5llV»'sLWu"2?;j?.Siifr "•"*• ‘^ss 

”te“Vpiu?~to!SS4^““ 

HAU.8 (CAPTAIN BASIL) PATCHWOSIL » W#w S^Hm of Fragmcnta of Voyans and 
pateinroit inkn (pub*!' tt 13*<)i 7t>. 6A ^ richly PP p y 

HOLIDAY LIBRARY. Edited by Willmh Haslitt. Unironnl/ printed In S vote plates 

HOWnj^ (W1LUAM) JACK OF THE MILL Seola. lamo (pub. at ist.). elotb «Ilt. 

and verse book, commonly ealW 

“Otto Speckter’s Fable Book '* translated Into Enellsh Verse, alth French and German • 
Verees oppoait^ forming a Triirlott, iquare lino, «ltb 100 larn Wood Sucravinaa (pub. at 
We. Cd.], extra Turkey cTotb, gilt edges, Oi. if 

This Is one of the most elegant Javenlie booka ever produced, and haa the novelty of »»«»p g in 
tbroe languages. 

LAMBS TALES FROM SHAKSPEARE, detijmed principally for ike nao of Yonng Persons 

t written by Miss and Chaxlrs Lamb), S ixth Edition, emlielilsbed alth 30 large and lieaiitirul 
foodont Engravings, IWim designs by HAavEY, fesp. svo ( puh. at 7«. M.), cloth gilt, is. 1843 
“ One of the most useful and agreeable companions to the understanding ofShakapeare 
have been produced. The ; outhful reader who is shout to twte the charms of our grcal^lls^ * 


L £. L TRAITS AND TRIALS OF EARLY LIFE. A Series ofTales addressed to 
Young People. EyL. E. L, (Miss Laedoe). Fourth Edition, fcap. Ivo, with a beautiful 
Portrait Engraved on Steel (pub. at 6*.), gUt cloth, 3i. jSij 

LOUDON'S (MRS.) ENTERTAINING NATURALIST, being popular Daserlptions, 

niaa and Anecdotes of more than SOO Animals, comprehending all the Quadrupeds, Birds, 
Vbhea, Repdies, Insects, Ac. of wbich a knowledge is indispensable In Polite Education; 
QWltnled V upwards of fiCO beautiftil Woodcutt, by Bxwtcx, lUxvgy, Wumrxx, ami 
■Ita^fMttvoigUt cloth, 7i.U. mo 


M/^IN AND WESTALL'S PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE BIBLE, the latter. 
Bhaai hK tba B«v. Hocaxt Cauktrx. svo, IM extremely beautlAil Wood Engravlnga bv the 
flntAinita(incladlna reduced copies of Mahtie's colebratod Pfeturoa, Belshaaaar’a Fbsst, 
Tha mlufo, Fall ofMnevab, Ac.}, cloth gilt, gilt edgaa, rtducad to Ui. Whole bound mor. 
richly iSt; gilt edges, l«s. 

A aHMtalagant proacot to young people. 

PARLEY’S (PETER) WONDERS OF HISTORY. Squari itao, nuntroua Woodcuts 

(pub. ot fli.;, cloth, gtlt edges, Si. Od. 1840 

PERCY TALES OF THE KINGS OF ENGLAND Storfeaef Caapt and Battla.Pields. 
Wara, and Victories (modemlxed from Holiesked, PnoisaAnr, and the other Chroniclers), 
S TOls. in 1, square ITmo. (Parley else.) Fourth Edition, condderably Improved, oompletod 
to the present time, embellished with 10 exceedingly beanUAil Wood Bngiaviats (Mb. at^.i, 
cloth gilt, gilt edges, is. 1810 

This beautiful volima baa enjoyed a large share of ■uceess, and daservedly. 

ROBIN HOOD AND HIS MERRY FORESTERS. By BygntiE Fnncr. Squan itmo. 
t lUuattattons by Oiubet (pub. at Is.), elotb, U. W., or with coloured Platoi, Oc. mo 

STRICKLAND'S (MISS) EDWARD EVELYN, aTaleof tbeBebelllonofms; to which is 
addod “The Posaant’a Iblo," by Juvurn Tatma, Cenp. tYO^ 2 Am Pigloa (pub. at H.), 
cloth gilt. Is. Id. 1140 

By the popular Author of tbo Lfvoa ofthoOoMM oTBagbad. 

TOMKIN’S BEAUTIES OF ENGUSH POETRY, aalacted fi>r tha Uao of Youth, and 
daaigned to luculcatA PnstlM of Virtia. TsrntMh BdftioB, with oonatdatable addHloiw,* 
edM clofutiy priiriod, with • boaattthi Irantlapiacio altar HauvnY, alagaat^i^lt 

WOOD-NOTES FOR AU SEASONS (Of THC PpCTRY OF B»DS), u talae of 

donga aod Potass for Toum Poople, contributed by BAnnY Coeewall, WonnsvonTH,- 
Moou, CouiiUMa, CAHKauu, Joaeea Bauuu, Buea Coou, Maut Howm, Nta. 
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inustt antt i^ugital TOorls. 


THJ 


IE MUSICAL LIBRARY* A Mtc^a of tho boot Voool and loitnoMBtal Moiie. both 
Xnffliah and Poreln. Edited bjr W. A«toi^ of tbo Opora' Hooao. • toIb. folio/con* 
prebeBdlng more tnaa 400 pieces of Moaki bssudrolly prist^ ^ ^ 


41. 4i.)| tewed, U. 111. 4d. 

The Vocal and Inatrumental msjr bo had e^^antolrt oadi b 4 vola. I6i. 

MUSICAL CABINET AND HARMONI^. A CoIIeottoB of Cluileal and Popular Vocal 
and Initroinental Miulc: comnrlabf Seleetlont from tho boot productlona of afl the Great 
Maatere; Engllih, Scotch, and Ij^h Melodiae: with manj of the National Alra of other 
Cpuntrto emhradnf pvertttree, MarchM, Gnafi^ Valtaoe, and Oallopades: alio 

Madri^It, DmU, and pleeij the whole adapted either forllie Voice, the Plano-forte. tho 
Harp, or the Oriten; with Piecee occaeionallp for the Flute and Guitar, under the luperb- 
tendenee of an eminent Profeuor. 4 volt, imall folio, comprehending more than SOO nltfei of 
Mnaic, beautlftilly prbted with metallic trpei (pub. at 2(. 2#!), tewed, ^ 

The neat sale of the Mniical Library, In contequenee of lu extremely low price, hu bduced 
the Adrertlier to adopt tho tame plan of telling the present capiUl telectlonr At the eontenU 
are quite different from the Musical Library, and the btilnab mittlt of the — l ectio n It eoual. 
the work will no douht meet with aimilar tueceat. ^ * 

MUSICAL GEM; aCollwtlon of SWModip 8onit^pnoU,Oltea, fro. by tho moit celebrated 

Gmoosera of the present day, adapted for the Voice, Flute, or VIolb (edited by Johst Parry ), 

VYols. u a, 8 to, with a beautifully engxaTod Title, and a very richly tHnmtnii^ Frontlanleco 

(pub. at It. l«.), cloth gilt, lOi. id. *1(41 

The above capiul colleetlon contains a great number of tho beat copyright piecoa, t«ei«i<Hng 

•ome of the most popular tongs of firaham, Bishop, Ito. It ibniia a moat attiaetif o volume. 


hlly prbted with metallic types (pub. at 


iWehlcfnt. Sb«r5«B. ^natomp, fflhmfglrp, 

BhBSwIosfi. Vt. 


4iARTON AND CASTLE'S BRITISH FLORA MEOICA; Or, Hlttory of tho Medicinal 
Plants of Great Biitab, 2 volt. 8vo, upwards of 200 finely coloured flguiot of Planta (nub. at 
8/. Si.), cloth, W. IGr. X84fi 

An exceedingly cheap, elegant, and valuable work, necessary to every medical piracUUoner. , 

BATEMAN and WILLAN'S delineations of CUTANEOUS DISEASES. 

4to, coDtablng 78 Plates, hesutlblly and very accurately coloured under the superblendenco 
of an embent Prafeseional Gentleman (Dr. Canevnu.), (pub. at UL Ui.), balf bound mor. 
tl. Sf. 1440 

** Dr. Bateman’s valuable work has done more to extend the knowledge of cniantoua diaeasea 
than any other that has ever appeared.”— /)r. A. T. Tkomptm. 

BEHR’S HAND-BOOK OF ANATOMY, by Birkxtt (Demonstrator at -Guy’aHosolun. 
thick 12mo, closely printed, cloth lettered (pub. at los. fid.), 8«. fid. * r 

BOSTOCK'S (OR.) SYSTEM^ OF PHYSIOLOGY, comprising a Complete View of tho 
proeont etate of the Science. 4th Edition, reviled and corrected throughout, five (NO pages), 
(pnb. at lU ), cloth, fii. 1834 

BURNS'S PRINCIPLES OF MIDWIFERY, tanth and best edition, thick five, doth lettered, 

(pub.atias.),£s. ' , 

CILSUS DE MEOICINA. Edited by B. Mruisag, M.D. enin ladlco coplaaiseiatodtedlt. 
T^se. Thick Bvo, Frontispiece (puh. at Ifii.), doth. Or. 1821 

Tbia b the very best edition of Celsua. It containa critical apd medlcd notes, applicable to 
bo practice of this country . a parallel Table of i 


vrelghte, mcaaures, he. , , 

together with a singularly estensive Index. 


■ critical apd a 

entandmoMm 

f which can be ueeAil to tho Mod 


Student; 


HOPE'S MORBID ANATOMY, roydfivt^with 4| highly Iblahad coloured Plataa, contab- 
wath^fiLfi^** ®*^*****“ known variety of Dieeaao (pub. at Sf. 

VroBtlspieeo of Portralu, engraved ou Steel, and 12 Plates, cloth, St. 

LAWRENCE (W.) ON THE DISEASES OF THE EYL Ihlid BdtUon, ra Tted and 

aalargad. Ivo (iso cloetly printed pages), (pub. at 1(. 4i.), doth, ISt. Sd. 1144 

LEY'S (Oft.) ESSAY ON THE OftOUP, five, • Plates (pub. at ifii.), doth, 8*. 4d. tu< 

ASTLEY COOPER, taiertperved with Ms Sketches of DbUngutohad Cha- 
Coopta. 8 volt, five, utth fine Foitrtit, after Sir Thomu Lawrence 
(pnb. at li. Is.), doth, lot. sd. , IMI 

NEW LONDON SURGICAL POCKET-BOOK, thick royal llmo (pub. al lb.), hf. bd. s. 
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OATALOOTJB Of NBW WOOKi* 


mKET- bcludlnf PktwiMir, Powlogy, kt. 
'■*?SfS:dE^“ FUNCT.OI«.l 


clelb,l^l<. 


London opnmninw nwpiw. 
M Huai* MktAuMd flnnt (Mb. 


aua 

btlnc n Praeticnl Woric on Ihelr Traat- 
tn, bT F. TT»n«.L, Senior Surgeon to the Royal 
ITO, Ulnrtrated by 9 Plnua, containing upwanl* of 
• *- U.U. «« 

(pub. 



Boom t 
I.U. 1 U.M 


, entirely by Sir 
, at K. lit. 6(M« 


inatietnaltts. 


•«aLgyi,ss?!!f^ “• ■ 

eii cuw W35.SS;;;»W 


BOOKS ralMTED tJHIFOEM WITH THE STANDABD UBBARY. 


BOOKo FJWfli**" 

COBpWttJ to Ibo P»M.t OUIO ol bowMlo H 


or the Initruction and 
Ml enlwgecl Killtlont by 
) (MO pafei)( numeroua 

nW^lIoitWHO COMMUNINOS WITH OOD, .. 

— MIOW OF PROTtSTAKTS. mrp.u.u. 
Mm^reSSlA^^f OANTS. (Op«>4. o' «• »«-l; ““ ’'‘S,! 

in^^rHwroRY or the retNCH REvoumoN, »«uw wc-cocw 

•rAsysa^JwaL^ffiSfliSSsi&llffSS^ 
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